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PREFACE, 


TEN being formed by Gon for ſociety; . 
| chere is a ſtrong propenſity -implanted 
in them; ariſing from their various ſituations, 
connectidns and mutual dependencies; to con- 
verſe one with another. Hence the utility of 
ſpeech; by means of which, as an eminent 
vriter ſays, we can divert vur ſorrows, mingle 
our mirth, impart* our ſecrets, communicate 
Gur counſels, and make mutual compacts and 
agreements, for ſupplying our mutual wantsy 
and. for aſſiſting each other. bby 
h A 3 | Br 


* 
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Bor tho all men can ſpeak their mother 
tongue; yet there are, comparatively, but few 
who can ſpeak. or write it with any'tolerable 
degree of propriety or perſpicuity; and fewer 
ſtill, who are capable of diſcerning the beauties ] 


— 


of language, or the elegance of compoſition. 


' Hsncr the neceſſity of Grammer, an art, 
which teaches the choice of proper words, the 
relation which they bear to one another, with 
their proper arrangement into phraſes or ſen- 
tences. But as this art is not to be. learned 
without proper hel ps and inſtructions; ; fo nei- 
tſder is it to be imagined, that b of very beſt 
helps or inſtructions, without the moſt vigor- | 
ous endeavours on the part of thoſe, who would 

£ become proficients in it, are of themſelves ſuf- 
| ficient for attaining this valuable end. Ho- 
| ever, by a proper attention to, and application 
of ſuch helps as are here offered, it is hoped, 
De” the . of the Engliſh language may be 


| attained. 
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l RCIA pleafure, ariſing from 


' which, will much more than compenſate for 
all the CAR Ada 1 


| Trovcn this publication be chiefly deſign- | 
ed for thoſe who are altogether, or but little 
acquainted with the dead languages 3 yet it is 
hoped, that even ſuch as have bad a more li- 
beral education, may alſo find ſomething in it, 
not unworthy of their notice. 
5 1 ee e * e thi: 
| ſides the explanation of the different parts of 
ſpeech, their concord and government, a va- 


riety of examples, for the learner's exerciſe, | 


are given under each rule of ſyntax. For it is 
certain, one, who is wholly unacquainted with 
Grammar, cannot eaſily be mide to underſtand, 
bow one word agrees with, or is governed by 
another, without ſetting before him examples 
of falſe conſtruction. By theſe exerciſes he 
1 Will 
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will not only have ſcope for exereiſing his own 

genius, but alſo have the-ploaſare of rectifying 
what is either deſignedly made wrong, or found 
fo, in the ſentences quoted from different au- 


chors. 


Tr has been found in the courſE of teaching 
that a learner, before he has gotten through | 
the explanation of the parts of ſpeech, has be- 


come weary. of ſo dry a taſk, and ſometimes; . 
ſo diſcouraged with this part of the buſineſs, . 


5 has giwen ita up, as a ching impoſſible, 


by him, ever to be underſtood. For which rea - 
ſon, and to prevent this i inconveniency, Grams 

 matical Rule, with- M. Praxis-of falſe Engl 
are: ſubjoined to the explication of each part of 
ſpeech. This has already: had the defired effectʒ 
i animating the learner to proceed, with great» 
er alacrity, to what remained. For, thus be 
* * e the 1 
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| cnd piano wh he 5 ce u com: 
"RON: + f 5 


, before 8 with the 
Toung Scholar to the rules of compoſition and | 
arrangement, it will not be improper to cauſe | 
| him turn ſach ſentences as admit of different 
forms of expreſſion, into all the yarious modi- | 
fications of which they are capable. | 
A example of this the reader will find i in 
the 50 and 5 I pages of the Grammar, where 
the ſame ſentiment i is expreſſed ſeven different | 
Ways; but by rranſpoſing the words baſtful- 
neſe—and impudences or by ſubſtirutiog the words 
commiſeration, compaſſion, ſympathy, &c. inſtead 
of the word pig; and inflead of the words 
averſion or contempt, the words ſeorn, r= 
dicule, diflike, hatred, deteflation, &c. it may 
de made to undergo a variety of other | 
chavges; without doing the leaft violence to. the 
ſoatiment. . But it is | onnecſar to be more 


pare 


+ ; * * 
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particalarz what bs already auch is « follicent | 
hint to ſhow the intelligent and judicious Tedeb | 
er, what i is meant by the propoſed diverſifica- 
tion. | There is a number of ſentences. given 
under the ſeveral rules of ſyntax, and in the 
| promiſcuous exerciſes, capable of ſundry varia 
tions, which may be all treated in the ſame 
manner, and chat not only viva voce, but alſo 
| in writing. To do which, let as many as are in 
the ſame claſs be ſer down. with their Diftion- 
ries, and try what changes they can make 
in the arrangement of a ſentence z or what 
words they. can ſubſtitute for others in it, with- 
out. hurting the ſenſe. And if, at any time, 
any of them make 2 wrong choice of a word, 


„ 


it is the maſter's buſineſs to pont out the prov. 


«Mt . 8 


= one for bim. : 


Res * 9 29 


1 9 * . » 


. C \ . 


ho TS to ſome this may apy appear pre- 
— and diftatorial, c and at the fame 2 
time, the practice recommended may appear 


peurile 
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puerile and viling.. With reſpedt to the firſt, 
it is to be obſerved, that as in the infancy. of 
any art or ſcience, the properelt methods of 
communicating | it to others, are not ar firſt fo 
obvious, as. a courſe of time and experience i 
will afterwards render them; ſo that, were 
every one to conceal his obſervations, it would 
infallibly prevent All i improvement. As there- 
fore Engliſh Grammar has been- but little at- 
tended to in this part of the united kingdom, 
f it may be preſumed, that the candid, at leaft, 
will rake in good part, aoy Hint that may, with 
8 greater ſucceſs and expedition, "have a tenden- 
ey to facihtate the teaching of it. With reſpect 


to the laſt, it has been found by experience, 15 


not only entertaining to the young folk, but 
alſo to have a tendency to open their under- 
ſtandings, enlarge their ideas, and to raiſe in 

them a ſtronger thirld after farther knowledge 
Xx the 8 And farely, whatever” ba has 


. 8 
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| this good effeRt, will not de elteemed 'trifling, 
nor land in nec 5 7 farther © polar: . | 


Ta £ Skalen Kaikg Yd thus had the | 
ſeveral parts of ſpeech, the Maſter may, now 


and then, explain the words of any piece of 


: Engli/b to them, and then order, them, to 
| take their DiSionaries and prepare it, ſo as to 
be able readily to give the ſeveral meanings. of 
f erery word in it, and likewiſe the ſoveral parts 
of ſpeech *. This will be another neceſſary and 
pleaſant method of improving their minds, and 
leading them on to read an Enghſh book with | 
greater taſte · and judgement. At the ſame time, 
the advice given by the Speftator, No 353, 
might be followed. Let an epiſtolary corre- 


ſpondence de eſtabliſhed between any two of 


them, © who may aft in any imaginary part of 


* Appoinfing them daily, as a ſeparate exerciſe, to give 
the meaning of each word in five or ſix lines. of the Intro- 
duction, would at once ſtore their minds with vocables, and 
dcunfrm them in the proper pronunciation, -· * 


bolneſ 
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buſineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give range 
to their own fancies, and communicate to each 
other whatever trifles they think fit, provided 
neither of them ever fail, at the appointed 
eme, to anſwer his or her correſpondent's let- 
ter.” Such letters or eſſays being produced to 
the maſter, let them be compared with the” 
rules of arrangement beginning on page 169, 
and the writers of them ſhewo, by theſe rules, 
how to correct whatever faults, with regard to 
the choice of words, or the ne e may 
be found i in them. | 


By proceeding in this gradual 'manner, 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen, may be-brought 
to expreſs their thoughts, as calily and as 
neatly as thoſe who have been favoured with 
a more liberal education. Were the Eg; 
| Grammar generally taught in Engl ſchools 
both in town and country, (which at a ſmall 
= a expence 
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expence of time and money might be done,) 
what” gracefulneſs would it not add to the 
_ converſation of the people in general! and 
what a tendency towards poliſhing the minds 
of youth ia the early part of life; as well as 
qualifying them for carrying on, to greater 
advantage, whatever branch of buſineſs they 
may follow | Were even ſuch boys, as are 
deſigned for ſome of the three learned pro- 
| fellions, properly taught the Ergh/b Grammar, 

before they begin the Latin Rudiments, it is 
to be preſumed, they would. become ſooner 
proficients i in the Latin. For it is a known 
fact, that in learning the Greek and Latin, the 
former is commonly acquired in the third part 
of the time, which is uſually ſpent upon the 
latter. Now, if we, may reaſon, i in this caſe, 
from analogy, may we not ſuppoſe, that tha 
Engliſh and Lalin Grammars might -be both 
learned in that time which is. wholly allotted 


to 


ern nr 

to the Latin; and thereby the young Tyr, 
inſtead of being a tolerable proficient in only 
one, would be a tolerable proficient, at the 
Tame time, in both languages. Whatever be 
in this, the vtility of the Zng/j/b Grammar co 
young Ladies, &c. is ſo abundantly evident, 
that it would be ſuperfluous to it with 
any Other e | 


To reduce the DaFrine of Punituation to 
fixed rules, is confeſſedly a very difficult talk; 
"and here indeed it is not pretended to be fully 
done; yet it is hoped, that ſomething new, up - 
on this particular, is offered, which will render 
it leſs difficult, and tend to bring the method 
of pointing nearer to a fixed ſtandard. 


- | An that the Engliſh Scholar might not be 
akogether unacquainted with Rhetorical R. 


xi PRE ACR. 
5 gures, a few of them alſo are briefly eine 
and exemplified. 


e it Þ will. probably be ſaid, we 
have fo. many Enghſb Grammars. already, the 
publication of this might have been ſpared. 
It is true, there are many, —and ſome of chem, 
indeed, excellent in their kind too; of theſe, 
the author of this, has availed himſelf, where- 
ever he could find any thing to his purpoſe. 
But of all he had an opportunity of conſulting, 
it did not appear to him, upon trial, that any one 
of them. was ſufficiently calculated for the mere 
Engliſh Scholar ; ſo as to convey into his mind, 
"a; tolerably juſt notion of the idiom of our own 
tongue, which comes often, nay, every day 


of one's life into play; whereas other lan- 


guages come but ſeldom. To remedy, there- 
fore, in ſome meaſure, this defect, was the 
Author's principal aim in the firſt publication, 
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and he now takes this opportunity to return 
his moſt hearty thanks to the Public for their 
favourable reception of it. 


Taz Grammatical Terms, which have been 
long uſed, are here ſtill retained; that boys, 
after having learned the Engliſh Grammar, 
ebe not, when they begin the _ be 
* with a new fer of them. 3, 
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Aman, affirmable, adtiiciable, arable, 

arbitrable, alpectable, bendable, comfort- | 
able, conteſtable, culpable, delectable, demand- 
able, demonſtrable, drinkable, emendable, fre- 


quentable, grantable, governable, immixable, 
impregnable, : inflammable, inteſtable, lament- 
able, matchable, mendable, merchantable, mde- 
able, mockable, obſervable, optable, palpable, 
portable, preſentable, quenchable, remarkable, 
rentable, returnable, ſearchable, ſequeſtrable, 


ſ parable, taxable, temptable, tenantable, touch- 


able, warrantable. 


Many of theſe words admit of a prepoſit tion 5 
as, n — which are not inſert- 
ed 3 


[ 222 ] J : 
ed; becauſe the prepoſition makes no alteration 


in the ſpelling of the primitive part of the word. 
To enter into any reaſoning upon this diverſity f 


, of ſpelling theſe exceptions, would be to no pur- 
poſe; for cuſtom muſt be the rule in this as in 
| 


many other ſimilar caſes, 


** 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ow many letters are there in the Engl 75 
language? 

Twenty-ſix, VIZ. abedefghijklmn 
opqrſituvwxyz. | 

How are they divided ? 

Iato vowels and conſonants. 

What is a vowel ?. 

A vowel is aletter chat makes a perfect found 
of itſelf, without the help of any other letter. 

Which are the vowels ? | 

A e i o u and y, when it follows a conſonant. 
likewiſe becomes a vowel when it follows a- 
nother, and forms the 2 aw, ew, and 
ow,; as, law, new, now. 

What is a conſonant ? | | 

A conſonant is a letter that cannot make a per- 
fe ſound of itſelf, without the help of a vowel. 

Which are the conſonants ? 

Bedfg hjklmnpqrſtvwxyz. | 
Note. r: and are conſonants when either of 
them begins a word or ſyllable; a8, you, ye yeſter= 

day, laws-yer ; ; warm, ward, 

What | is a ſyllable : ? 

A ſyllable is a diſtinct ſound of one or more 
vowels in a word, with or without conſonants, 
uttered in one break; as, 2, an, de-lay, beau-ty. 

Ho ought words to be divided into ſyllables? 

1. Any lingle — except * betwixt 

wa 
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two vowels is joined to the latter vowel ; as, 


female; unleſs the conſonant ſound double; ag, 


rap- id, pleaſ-ure, ex- act. 
2. When two conſonants come together, pro- 
per to begin a word, they go to the latter vowel; 
as, A-pril, de-preſs; unleſs - the pronunciation 
require them to be divided as, cit- ron. | 

3. When two conſonants come together, not 
proper to begin a ſyllable, they muſt be divided; 
as, 7 Ject, bar-ter, blan-diſb. 

. When three or four coliſonants come to- 

5 e in the middle of a word, as many of them, 


as are proper to begin a ſyllable, muſt be joined 
to the latter vowel, and the reſt go to the for- 


mer; as, cam-brick," m-firu?, watchful; if the 
pronunciation do not require them to be ar- 


wiſe divided; as, breth-ren. 


5. When two vowels come gehen not mak⸗ ; 


4 ing a diphthong, they muſt be divided; as, vi- 
ol, tri- al. 


6 The prepoſitions, ab, ad, dis, en, in, im, 
per, pre, pro, c. and the terminations ed, eth, 
eſt, ing, Cc. go by themſelves; as, ab- uſe, ad- 


apt, diſ-pleaſe, in- offenſive, — end- ed, form-eth, 
Or. unleſs a long vowel e them; as, 
. „ 


Off tbe Sounds of the Vonrl 


How many ſounds has the vowel a Ty | 
A hath three ſounds: ſhort, as in man; £9 
as in na- ture, make; and broad, as in al. 
In what poſitions does the ſhort fonnd of a 
commonly occur? R 
In 
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la words or ſyllables ending with one or more 

conſonants ; as, mad, gat, /at-ter, land- marb : or 

when a ſingle eonſonant ſounds double as, 
Ad. am, ad- amant, ban=iſh, 

When does 2 ſound long and lender ? 

In monoſyllables ending with ſilent e; as, 
male, tale; and when it is accented in the end. 
of Hllables; ;. as, na-tion, fur ma- tion. 

But in the end of unaccented ſyllables it 
ſounds ſhorter z as, a-bout, extu-cy, ma- ture. 

In what poſitions does a found long and broad? 

A ſounds long and broad like aw before II, 
Id, Ik, Im, It, and betwixt wv and 1; as, ally bald, | 
full, A malt, warm, ward, x 

How many ſounds hath e? Nn 

Three: ſhort as in men; long, as in here; 

1ong and ſharp, as in here. 
la what poſitions does the ſhort found of: e 
occur ? . 
la words or ſyllables endidacwith oh more 
r ene z as, pen, lent, firergth, ſet-ting, or 
when a ſingle confonant ſounds double after 3 it; 
as, em. ry, em-inent, 4 | 

Bbt it has a fainter ſound in the terminations 
er, en, ed, eh, ; ;-aS, harder, minded, Ioveth —— 
It is mute in the ſyllables ble, die, and He; as, 
fable, bundle, little. 

When does the long ound of e take phice ? 

In the end of monoſyllables, in the end of 
trace ſyllables, and when ſilent e followg it; 
as, he, be, we; e-den, fe-male; here, Ae, f 
ſphere, theſe ; blaſpheme, complete, extreme. 
Nate, E is without any other variation, con- 
fideradly ſhorter in the end of unaccented ſyl- 
_ lables, 
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lables, than in the preceding examples; as, Be- 
fir, before, male: factor, mainte-nance. 

What is the long ſharp ſound of e? It ſounds 
like long ſlender à in care; as, there, were, 
where, therefore, wherefore; and frequently be- 
fore i and y mute; as, Heir, feign, convey. 

How many ſounds has 1? 

J Has three ſounds : ſhort, as in hid, fill; 
long, like the pronoun J; as in mine; long, 
like ee; as in machine. | 


| Note. It ſounds almoſt like ſhort u in a fir, firſt, 
ire, firm, &c. 
Where does i ſound long like the pronoun T? 
It ſounds like the pronoun 4 in monoſyllables 
ending in filent ez as, mine, "have, pile: and 
before gh, ght, gn, ld, mb, nd: as, high nigh ; 
might, light ; ſign, conſign ; mild, child; 3 e 
mind, find; except wind. _ 
' How many ſounds has o? 
Three: ſhort, as in mop ; long, as, in note, - 
brd; ; it ſounds like o in do. 
Where is o ſounded ſhort? _ 
OIs ſounded ſhort in monoſyllables, and 5 
lables ending with a ſingle conſonant; or here 
a conſonant ſounds double in the middle of a 
| 2 rd; as, rod, pad; cal-lege, cor-rupt, bod-ily, 
| 1 thus, bod-dily, hom-micide. 
Where does o found long? 85 Bb 
O Sounds commonly long before 11, 1d, lt, Iſt, 
ugh, rd, rm, rth, and in monoſyllables that end 
in Glent e; as, roll, told, jolt bolfler, though, 
thought, hope, rope, cond | form, forth. 
In what Werd does a me like 00? 
* ſonuds 


4 
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0 ſounds like e, in do, to, move, prove be 
Gin Rome: 


Note. O Sounds like ſhort” u in /n, woman, 
live, above, and frequently in the ſyllables cons 


and cm at the begining of words; likewiſe in 


the terminations for, ** and dm, as, con-eifts 
on, con-diti-on, cm. fort, king-dom. 

O Sounds like mort i in tuomen. 

How many ſounds has u ?— | 

Three: ſhortas in ſun, tun,; and long as, tune, 
prune; and like o in buſs, full, Ful, pull, true, 
truly, truth, Sc. ; 

When ſhould be ſounded ſhort? 

U Is founded ſhort in all words and ſyllables 
ending with one or more conſonants z. un, run, 


drub, bur-den, curd. 


When does « ound long? | | 

U Sounds long in words and- Hilables endvg 
with filent e; as, tune, confume, revenue; un- 
leſs more than one conſonant come detween u 
and filent e; as, drudpe, 

Note U'Seems to ſonnd like ſhort i in bury, 
buſy, buſmeſs ;- thus, birry, biſy, biſneſs. | 

How: many-founds has the vowely? ? 

Two: ſhort; . ſnort i or e as in pity, ** 
ery : long; as, in by, apply.” 

Where does the ſhort- found of 5 commonly 
take place? 

Y Is always ſhort before one or more 3 
nants in the fame fyllable with it, aud at the end 
of all nouns adjectives and adverbs; as, Hlauun, 
nymph, ſympathy, obſcurity, 99, privately. © - . 

Where does y ſound long? 


2 000 * in monoſyllables, and when 
B 3 accented 
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accented in the end of ſyllables, or in the end 
of verbs; as, by, thy, rhyme, type; tyrant, ty 
ro; occupy, propheſy, comply, reply; except in 
the end of theſe verbs, bury, buſy, carry, curry, 
envy, bandy, hurry, gully, ferry, marry, miſcar- 
ry, levy, fancy, pity, query or quere, quarry, 
rally, ſtory, ſtudy, tally, tarry, vary, Weary. 

After what is here ſaid concerning the found 
of the vowels, it may be perhaps proper to add, 
that the ſmaller peculiarities in. the ſound. of 
them are not eafily deſcribed, | 57 


Of Double and 7 Triple Vowels.. 


How. are the double vowels divided 2 
They are divided into proper and improper- 
Which are the proper double vowels? 
The proper double vowels are, ai, eu, ew, oi, 


op, ou, ow; to. which may be added theſe tri 


plets, eau, ieu, iew, uoy, 

Why are theſe called proper double rats J 

Becauſe we find a mixture of two. vowels,. 
making but one diſtinct ſound 3 as, | 

ai, In Cataphis,. Cain, Caius, 3 

eu, In Europe, grandeur, neuter 

ew, In dew, few, jewel, fewel * 

ou, ow, In abound, about, account, able, - ant. 
ad vowſon, allow, .oble, ance; amount, arround, 


avouch, avow, -al, boult, bounce, bound, -leſs,. 


-ary, bomitcans, bountiful, bounty,. bow, bowel, 
bower, bough, brow, brown, browze, - cow, 
coward, -ice, crouch, doughty, dowager, dow- 
dy, dower, dowlaſs, down, downy, n en- 
; ow, 


— 
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dow, foul, found, ation, -ling, -ery, fountain, 
foul,. frown, frowſy, growl, ground, -ſel, hore- 
hound, houſe, hound, hour, houſehold, bouGog, 
incounter indow, -ment,. lounge, louſe, louſy, 
lower, [gloomy,] mould, -er, -, moulter, mount, 
-ain, -anious, ebank, mouſe, mouth, noun, now, 
ounce, our, out -er, law. - laury - leti· moſt.· rage, 
rageous, -ſide, - ward, ouze, owl, owler, poulter- 
er ppultice, poultry, pounce, pound, -age, pow- 
der, power, powt, pronoun, pronuonce, prow- 
eſs, prowl, rounceval, round, rouſe, rout, rowl- 
er, ſcoundrel, ſcout, from, ſcour, ſprout, ſtout, 


taunzle, towel, tower, town, touze, trounce, trout, 


trowel, viſcount,-eſs, unbound, AR9Ps: Be 

ſound, without, 

di, In oil, coil, boil, foil, toil... 

oy, In coy, boy, Joy, employ, royal. 
eau, In beauty, beautiful, ee 
ien, In. dieu, lieu- „„ 

_ Jew, In view. | 


0 In buoy, buoyant, l. like 9; 2 - thas, beg, 


Nate Eau, ſound. like | en in beauty, and 
lke o in beau, beaux, thus, bo, bos. © 
Do, ai, ou and ow ſound n as in. the 
ä preceding examples? 
No: but when both vowels are not ſounded, | 
they are not reckoned. proper double vowels. 
Which are the 1 improper double. vowels. 
Aa, ai, au, aw, ea, ee, oo, eo, ei, ey, ie oa, 
eo, ou, ow, ue, ui, and . | 
Why are they called i improper ? : 
becauſe when they meet in the ſame ſyllable; 
the one is ways ſilent, or they have a ſound 


— 3 — 
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diſtinct from chat of either the one or the others 


as, 

418 dlent nes Ade; Daum e- 

And i is ſilent in ſaid, main, c. where the 
4 ſounds like long ſlender a, in care; but in the 
words, certain, iy, curtain, mountain, fountain, 
captain, villain, with cheir are on 0 is 
flent and i -founds Sorts cf 

Au, aw; found like broad a im all; as, daub; 
nt applauſe,” eauſe, law, draw, P ond Se. doe 

als long in gavge; thus, gage. | 
Ea, like long a in care; . ; 

i "Wide; break, great, pear, ſteak, 9 dear 
wear pearmain, yea. 7 
Like long e in be;- „„ 5 

Beach, beacon, bead, deadle, beagle, hint... 
beaker, beat, bean, beaſt ly, beat, beaten,. 
bleach, bleak, blear-eyed; bleat, breach, bream, 
breathe, ceaſe, cheap, -en, chear, cheat, clean 
clear, - neſs, cleave, cleaver, creake, cream, crea- 
ture, creaſe, deacon, deal, -er, dean, ry, dear, 
defeat, demean, -our, dream, dreary, each, eager, 
eagle, et, ear, caſe, eaſy, eaſt, -er, -en, eat- able, 
-en, cave, emplead, endear, - ment, encreaſe, feal- 
ty, fear, feaſible, feaſt, feat, feature, freak -iſh, 
gear, glean, pers greaſy, greaves, heal, keap,. 
hear, heath, en, -iſn, -iſm, iatreat, -y, knead, ; 
leach, e lead-er, leaf, -y, league, 
leak, leaky, lean, leap, leaſe, leaft, leave, leaver, 
leaves, mead, meagre, meal,-y, « mean, -ing, 
ly, meaſles, meat, miſlead, neal, neap, near, 
neat, pea, peace able; pea,-cock, pea,-hen, peak, 
-ing, peal, peaſe, peaſcod peat, plea, plead,. 

nay quean, reach, read, ream, reap, —_— 


— — 


* * 
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able ,-ably,-ableneſs, releaſe, repeal, repeat, re- 
treat, reveal, ſcreak, ſcream, ſea, ſeal, ſeam, ſea- 
ſoh, ſeat, fear, ſneak, -ing, ſpeak, ſpear, ſteal, 
ſteam, ſtreak, ſtream, tea, teach, teal, team, tear, 
{of the eye ) teat, teaze, veal, unclean, unpeace- 
able, eee uoſcaled, unſeaſonable, un- 
ſheathe, unweaned unwearied, weak, weal, 
weapon, weariſome, weary, weaſand; "wealth, 
weave, weaver, wheal, Wheat, -en, yean, year, 
lag, zeal. 

Nete. The long end oo e is the ſame with 
that of ee but CO ſhorter... | 

Like ſhort e in men; a8, 

Bread, breadth, breakfaſt, breaſt, breath, 
cdeanlinels, Sinks dead, -en, ly, deaf, deaf- 
fiſh, deafneſs, death, 8 feather, 8 dy, 
health, -ful, -y, heaven, heavy, lead, ( 0 7 
leaden, 1 leather, meadow, meaſure, 
mort-head, peach, peaſant, pleaſant, ry, plea- 
ſure, read ( paſt time, and participle of the verb to 


read readily, ready, realm, ſearch, ſearſe; ſweat, 


ſoma ſtead;-y ſtealth, thread, threaten, threats, 
vacleanſed, unmeaſurable, unpleaſant, unready, 
unſearchable, unſteady, wealth, -ineſs, wealthy, 
Weather, ye aſt, or yeſt, zealous,-ly, | 
| Like ſhort « in fur; as, 
Earl, early, earn, earth, heard, hearſe, hearth, 
learn, pearl, pearch, dearth, unheard, JRun.” 
Like a in bard; . 
Heark, hearken, beart en, el, hearty, bear- 
tily, diſhearten. 
ee Has an invariable ſound, like the French 
i in machine; as, 
| 4 Bleccy | 
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3 feel, been keen, ſeen, geeſe, er. 1 
c Sounds like long w in the ae could, 
would, ſhouldz as, & 
I Abo, en 0 6581. cook, food, er. ; 
2 Shorter in | 
Book, foot good, looſe, too, wood, wool. 
ww Aue long ian 
e beo, floor, : Moor, { an African.) 
2 * Like ſhort in ud; as ©; 
1 ſy Blood „leſs, - y, flood, ſoot. 
. i, Like long 7 in we; kt bw 
14 Teoff people. 1 16, 21.094 
, Like ſnort in men: , 5 * 
beoperdey, leonard, leopard.” 725 ait "0 
Like ſhort o in wt; as 
ee geometry, bludgeon, pigeon, fir 
geon, eee widgeon, yeoman, Jeomnnry 
een ie Tong o gr "a 
- George, Serge. 
or ½, like long, 4 or e, | in the words 
dec” rb aces where ; aj, „ 
\-** Deignz eight, eighteen, eighty, Feigris bed 
kite; reg, neigh, neighbour, reigh, rein, 
creight, their, veil, vein, weigh: Bey, con- 
vey, dey, eyte, obey, they, ey, A 
| N $4 * 


(e. 


= 


F 


Like ongein-be; „„ 1 
Conniteg; deceive, perceive, . eite 
| Attorney, honey, key, Journey, money. 
Linke long i in mine: „ 
Height, feight, heyday. 
© | ie Like er in. ſte: . 
=_ 4 e achievement; or atchieve, atchileve= 
WE — brief, chief, cieling, fief, field, fiend, 


grief 


4 

52 

* 
2 


» 


theif, wield, yield. 
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grief, liege, mien, niece, piece, prieſt, relieve, | 
relief, reprieve,. retrieve, ſhield, Mirkek, | lege. 


A 
- 59 5 
LI 


Like ſhort ein me; - as, 
: Friend, friendly, friendſni. 
Like the pronoun I in the third perſon Gogo- . 


| lar of verbs ending in long 73 a8, complies, de- 


nies, juſtiſies: but When y is ſhort in the firſt, 
ie is ſhort in the third; al carry, 2 See 


the n. marked page 6. 


Like ſhort i in Sieve. _ 
da Like broad 20400 2: a8. 
Broad, groat. WIT 
3 long o in be 

e coach, oar, oak. + 

| oe Like long o, in cord; as 

* Doe, foe, roe, Hoe, - es woe—Like 00, or 
long a, in Mme, . 
Like 9 in he; Yb f 

Oeconomy, aecumenical,, oedipns, Phoenici- 
ant, phoenix, . 

o. and dau like long o id told; as, 

Acknowlege, - ment, blow, blown, blower, bo- 
rough, bow, (io bend, bought, brought, by 
blow, crow, dough, doughy, fought, grow, grown, 
growth, low lowermoſt, flow lowlineſs, lowly, 
mow,-er, nought, owe, prow, court, court- 
ſhip, row, ſhow, '{lowdy, fnow, fnowys fought, 


| ſoul, ſow,-er, ftow,-age, tow,-age. 


Like os in ſtad, as, | 
Accoutre- ment, group; courteous, courtezan, 
eouchee, [cooſhee,] could, croup, ſhould, 


a tour, would, courſe, recourſe, courſer. 
| 5 * 
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Ll.“iUike ſhort o in bt; as, 
Fellow, =ſhip, follow, er, Om, trough, 
[tro] | 
Like ſhort « in ſun; as, 

Double, doublet, doubloon, houſewife, houſ- 
wifery, country, couple, couplet, courage-, 
ous, encourage, courteſy, couſin, nouriſh-, 
ment, touch, touchſtone, toachwood, tough, 
trouble,-ſome; and in the terminations ovs, and 
our ; as, glorious, yo furious, ſpurious, c. 
armour, honour, favour, Wc. | 

ue, Like long u, in tune; as, 

Blue, due, imbrue, glue, ſue, rue, true. Ague, 
cue, hue, imbrue, reſcue, ſpue, Oc. 

uu, Like ſhort i in id; as 

Build, -er, eth, ed, Aug, guild, guilt, leg, 
Anullty, e. 
Like long , or oo in 2 as, 
Bruit, ſuit, fruit, recruit, Qc. 

Like long 9, in type; as, 
Guile, beguile,-ed,-cth,-ing. 
971 Like IF 3 in by; as, buy. 


07 Diſſonant Conſonants. 


Which are the Afſonant A * 

. .. The diſſonant conſonants are, c, ch, g, gh, s, 
and th. 

Why are theſe called diſſonant conſonants; 
Becauſe they have two diſtin powers, or 

ſounds, the one hard, and the other ſoft; or a 


found altogether different from that of the one, 
or 


a ili. I" I 


Jy 
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or the other, when ſeparately ſounded: thus, 
CG Sounds hard une 4, n a, o, ty Ae 7 
* 


e Ba” as claim, cry, Ee. 
And ſoft like s before e, i, and y ; as, 
City, centre, cypher, Dee 

Ne C Sounds like k in Aceldama, cam, 
Cenchrea, Crs, ſeeleton, 2 eptic, Sceva.. 

Nr ſounds ſoft like/ before, BY i, and 9883 
Gem, gi blets, Egypt, & * 4 

And hard before a, o, u, / and 3 101 

Gain, gone, gun, Sc, It ſounds alſo hard 
before e, and i, in the following words, gear, 
geeſe, geld, get gewgaws, gibboſity, gibbous, 
giddy, gift, gig, giggle, gild, gills +{of a f,) 
gilt { 047h- gold, ). gimblet, gimp, gird, girder, 
girdle, girl, girth, gittern, give, given, gizzarg, 
together, hanger, hunger. 

Final e ſoftens c and g; as, rag, rage, hing 
hinge, ac, ace; and d ſoften: the ſound of g 
even where final e is wanting; as, in * 
Sc. written alſo judgment. 

Gh Sound like F in cough, [coff, 1 gough, 
[goff,] hough, Choff, ] trough, [troff,] tough, 
{zuſt,] and like 5 in drought, [drouth;] and 
they are mute in nigh, high, night, might, light, 
fright, &c. dough, [do] brought, [vro't] = he 
[ſo't,], Sc. : 

How many ſounds has s? 

Two; that of ſoft c and z. 

When does 5 ſound like TY | 

It generally, ſounds ſoft at the ; balfhibg of . 


words, or before àud after another Douſomint, 


as ſpeak, Mts deſtroy, ry ET 
C | Where 
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Where does « ſound hard like z ? 

'Treommonly ſoundslike a between two vowels; ; 
as, deſert, pleaſe, theſe, &c. But where it founds 
double, it has the ſound of foft c; ; as in raed | 
ſity, baten, extaſy, Sc. 

Note. $ Sounds like ſoft c in wards termi- 
nating in ſity ; as, curioſity, globofity, 8&c. 

The final s, when preceded by a vowel has 
often the ſound of 23 as, glorious, gracious, ſpe- 
 cious, &c. thus, gloriouz, &c. This ſeems to be 
a delicacy lately introduced into the pronuncia- 
tion of the Engliſh; the ſound of the z being 
one of the fineſt in the language, and ow: of 

the hiſſing s one of the worſt. 
What ſounds have ch 

The Engliſh ſound. of ch is heard i in theſe 
walls, church, charge, Kc. — 


. They ſound like ſb in | 
Charlotte ; Chaiſe, chagrin, +: CITY Cham 
fagne - copuchine, chevaler, Chevaux de feine, 
machine. 


4 


| I ke k in 
18 chorus, Chriſtmas, &cc. or in 2 
5 words, and thoſe derived from the Gree 
and Latin. | 

How many ſounds have 15 , 

Two: the one hard; as in thin, think, ai he 
other ſoft; as in that, this, father. 

To theſe diſſonants might have been added 
the terminations, -tion, tian, -cian, yon, 
ion; as, condition, [condiſhun,] partial, (par- 
tha) „J tertian, denn 54 Grecian, [Griſban 
coer - 


4 4 1 WW = 
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coercion, [coerſhum,] halcyon, [halſhun,] divi- 
ſion, . 3 
And pb, in the ſame ſyllable, ſounds like f; 
as in prophet. _ Wee” 

Inſtead of laying down particular rules with 
regard to quieſcent letters, an alphabetical liſt of 


words wherein they occur is here ſubjoined, in 


which their quieſcence is intimated by [alic 
characters. 8 i en, 

Abaſement, abatement, Abrabam, abread, 
accautre, accoutrement, ach, Achilles, acknow- 
lege, ment, adjourn. ab, all-hallows, all-heal, 
alloy, fallay,}. a/ms. a/mond, although, amours, 
5 anſwer, Anthony, antichriſt, -chriſtian, 
apochrypa, archi-type, Archimedes, arraign, aſ- 
ſign, Bacchus, bagnio, befriend, - Birmingham, 
[Briming jam], Blackimoor, blöd,  boatiwain, 
bomb,” dough, bought, brogue bruiſe, bruit build, 
bureau, fburo}, built. Carriage, cartauch, [car- 
tooſh ], catar-h, catecbiſm, catechiſt, catechumen, 


- chimera, chirography, chirurgeon, choir, [quire}, 


choler, cholar, chord, -chorography, cbriſm, 
chriſtianity, chronical, w chyle, cinque, 
cloaths, climb, clothes, cockſwain, coheir, comb. 
Dama, diſembogue, draught, [draft] drought 
[drouth]. dont. Edinburgh, or -buro, eleemoſi- 


nary, enough, [enuff] enſign, flegm, flöad, floor, 


friaght, goal, gaol, [jail] gaoler, Cjailer J. Hand- 
kerchief, hanaſome, harangne, Heir, helen, hep- 
tarchy, herb, homage, Honeſt, honowrary, Bonour, 


_ hoſpital, hoſtler, hour. Jeremiah, impugn [im- 


puns] indiet.-{indite} | indictment [inditement] 
government. Knack, nap, Sc. & before is 
almoſt. mute. Lamb,-kin, laugh [laff] laughter 

| e mäalign, 


4 
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[latter] league, limn. Machinate, macbination, 
— 5 manteau [manto] mechanic, melancholy, 
|, Michaelmas, might, moan, moat, mon- 
arch, marriage, -able, monaſtery, 'moſchetto, 
moſque, myrrh. Naught Nehemiah, neigh, neigh- 
bour, neither, Norwich. Oaf oat, oar oat; 
oath, obey oeconomics, oeconomical, economiſt, 
oeconomy, oecumenical, ob, ofprey, owe, own, 
parliament, patriarch, pedagogue, Pharaoh, 
phlegm, phthiſic, poignancy, poignant, plalm, 
Plalmill pfalmody, pſalter, plhaw, ptiſan, Pto- 
lemy, ragou? [ragoo] rebuild, receipt, reign, re- 
liques, reſign, rhpaſody, rheniſh, rhetoric, -al, 
rheum, rhine, rhinoceros, rhomboid, rhombus, 
Thubarb, rhyme. Sanhedrim, ſchedule, ſcheme, 
ſ-hiſm, ſchiſmatic; ſcholar; ſcholaſtic, ſcholiaſt, 
icholium, ſchool, ſeignior, ſeiſin, ſezzure, Selah, 
ſew, ' [fo] ſewer, [ſower] Shiloh, ſhipevreck, 
ſiege, sleve, 1igh, ſigbt, ſign, firrah, ſolder, 
Stadtholder, ſtrew, [ſtro] ſwoon, faced: tachy- 
graphy, talk, technical, tetrarch, Thames, Tho- 
mas, thorough, though, thought, thrumb, thyme, 
tomb, tongue, [tung] two, [too] vangzard, vehe- 
ment, vehicle, unwholeſome, who, [hoo] whole, 
whoop, whore, [hoor] whoſe, [hooſe] whurt 
- woolcomber, worldly, 0 rap. &c. W 
is mute before r 


4 TABLE of WORDS, when a 
A $ ſounds like ſoft c. 


Abaſe-ment, abuſe-ively, eee Ames, 
analyſis, antitheſis, _ aſide, aſunder, aſylum, 


_ baſe· baſon, orie compariſon car- 
| cale, 
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PTY cauſeſy, cauſeway, choas, chaſe, cloſe, cloſe- 
ly, creaſe, deceaſe, decreaſe, deſolate, deſolation, 
deſultery, &c. dyſentery, dyſury, encreaſe, eves, 
_ excuſe, genus, genius, glacis, gymnoſophiſt, haw- 
fer, hawſes, hereſy, hypocriſy, inchaſe, jocoſe, 
leaſe, leproſy, looſen, maſon,-ry, mavis, nauſeate, 
nauſeous, operoſe, philoſopher, philoſophical, 
philoſophize, philoſoyhy, pleuriſy, preſide, pro- 
ſelyte, proſody, purchaſe, reſide, reſign, reſig 
nation, reſigament, refilient, reſolute, reſonant, 
reſource, ſeerecy, veſicatory, virtuoſo, uncaſe, 
us, uſe, [cuſtom] uſeful. p 

Note. S Sounds hard like z, contrary to the 
general rule, page 13th, in the termination -iſm ; 
as, baptiſm, heatheniſin, &c. and in the follow- 
ing words before or after another conſonant. 


| Abſolve, cleanſe -ed; clumſy, clumſineſs, aol 


metic, coſmographical, coſmography, coſmology, 
priſm, kereſy, kinſman, kinſwoman, obſerve, 
obſervable, obſervance, obſervant, obſervation, 
obſervatory, ſciſſars, ps Tueſday, n 
uncleanſed. 


In the following T ABLE the hard Sound 
th it denoted by the W and the I 
Italic CharaFers. 


Amethyſt, anathema, -tize, anthem, * 
[Antony] antitheſis, arithmetic, atheiſm, atheiſt, 


Athens, athirſt, athwart, authentic, author, | 


Bartholomew, bath, bathe, beneath, bethink, 

bethought, birth, right, boorh, breadth, breath, 

nn brethrep, broth, brothel, brother, ca- 
C3 thartic, 
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thartic, cathedral, catholic, -iſm, on, cere-cloth, 
dearth, death, depth, dethrone, döth, earth, 
eighth, enthuſiaſm, enthuſiaſt, farthing, farther, 
forth, froth, frothy growth, hath, health, 
hearth, heath, heathen, inthrone, lath, lathe, 
lather, length, Luther, mathematical, mathema- 
tician, mathematics, Matthew, [Mathew] me- 
thod, month, moth, eaten, mother, nezher, nei- 
ther, nothing, north, northern, other, orthodox, 
orthographical, orthography, overthrow, over- 
thrown, parentheſis, path, pazhs, pathetic, pa- 
thos, pith, pithy, ruth, Sabbath, ſheath, ſheazhe, 
ſcythian, ſcythe, ſouth, ſoutherly, ſouhern, 
[{ucherly, ſurhern] ſooth, ſooth, -ſayer, ſtealth, 
ſtrength, en, ſympathetic, ſympathize, ſympa- 
thy, Thames, [Tems] than, thane, thank, „ful, 
that, thatch, thaw, the theatre, theatrical, zhee, 
theft, their, them, theme, hen, thence, theology, 
theorem, theory, there, about, &c. thermome- 
ter, theſe, theſis, they, thick, thief, thieve, thiev- 
Mb, thigh, thimble, bine, thin, thing, think, 
third, thirſt, thirteen, thirtieth, his, thiſtle, thi- 
ther, thong, thorn, thorough, hoſe, thou, though, 
thought, thouſand, thraldom, thread, . threaten, 
threats, three, threſh, thrice, thrift, thrill, thrive, 
thriven, thraot, throng, throve, through, throw, 
thrown, thrum, thruſh, thruſt, thrumb, thump, 
thunder, Thurſday, bus, thwack, thwart, thy, 
thyme, {tyme] tooth, -ach, triphthong, truth, 
unclozhe, wealthy, with, withal, withdraw, 
-wither, within, without, withſtand, withy, 
worth, worthy, worthineſs, wroth, wreath, 
wreathe, youth, zenith, | 


General 


— 
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General RULES. of SPELLING. 
R VU LE 


For the terminations - tion, ofion, Aan, N 
and -xion. 

1. Derivatives in -in, come from primitives 
ending in 8, 5 nt, pt, te, or eat; as, act, ac- 
tion; abchiſh, abolition ; invent, invention ; adept, 
adoption; complete, or compleat, completion ; but, 
from ſuſpef comes fuſpicion. 

2. in n, come from primitives in de, 
mit, nd, r, ſe, and ff, as, perſuade, perſuaſion; 
commit, commiſron ; (double the 5 in derivatives 


from - mit aſcend, aſcenſion; recur, recurſion ; 


- reverſe reverſion ; ; tranſgreſs, tranſgreſſion. 


8 in cian, or -cion, come from primi- 


tives in , or ce, as, muſic, mufician ; ; Greece, 


"On 5 Coerce, coercion. 
4. in · xion, come from primitives in x; 


as, complex, complexion. 
RULE II. 


Of the Terminations · 45% and- -ible. | 


1. When a long vowel or ſoft conſonant 
preceds this termination, write - able; as, mar- 
riageable, computable, placable, c. 

2. When the lat fyllable of the primitive 
words end with two or more conſonants, write 
-ible ; as, corrupt, corruptible; contempt, con- 


temptible; reverſe, reverſible; or when a ſingle 


vowel 
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| vowel ſounds hard on a ſingle conſonant before 
the termination -ib/e ; as, com patible, 3 


EXCEPTIONS. 


Accept,. acceptable; commend, commend- 
able; condemn, condemnable; converſe, con- 
verſable; deteſt, deteſtable; damnable, delecta- 
ble, implacable, ineffable, impaſſable, i. e. not 
to be paſſed; (but impaſſable, i. e. incapable of 
ſuffering, follows the general rule) impeccable, 
impregnable, unquenchable, tractable, ungo- 
vernable, untractable, &c. See Burn's pronuncing 
Ny Intro. Gen. A 


= m. i: 
1. A ſingle conſonant ſounds, - * muſt not 


be written) double n the ORG termi- 


nations. 
zial; as, ſpecial 


Itor; 3 as, creditor. 


-icable,—amicable -ity—humiity. 

ic , critic * -0gy—apology; 

-al ;—, cry/tal -ify clarify 

metal -itable—charitable 

-el—gravel -1nent—eminent 
_ol—carol erous —generous 

·it— limit ative - preragative 

et civet eLerate - venerate 

ical critical ement element 

E iciſm catholiciſm _=evate—elevate_ 

icon — catho/ icon erant—itinerant 

id rapid -edy—remedy x 
.  *=lble—dccible »Crence—Teverence 


n — 
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-en; as, driven:  =0Nny; as, betony 
-in— latin o my anatomy 
ar vicar N eny— pregeny 
our — henour | -on—flagon 
-1mous—unarimous -ult—agult 
-inal criminal en driven 
· iſter ſophiſter egant - elegant 
tate — capacitate eg elegy 

E XC E P T 10 N 8. 


| Comadian, carbolic, alis fatal, final, 2 | 


rarity, rhetoric, ſcenical, sõcial, ceremony. The 


vowel is, (contrary to the foregoing rule) long 


before thoſe terminations ; as, cruciate,, crũci- 
ble, crũcify, ſcorbũtic, ſcorbũtical, maturity, &c. 

2. The vowel i ſounds hard on 7 before - ion, 
and -ious; as, condition, adventitious, &c. 


3. O Sounds hard on g in all nouns in gra- 


pher, and -graphy; as, geography, geographer, 
&c. but, a ſounds hard on ph in adjectives de- 
rived from them; as, geographical, &c. 


Note. The conſonant, ounding double, and | 


the preceding vowel in the foregoing examples, 
are, for the greater diſtinction, put in Italic cha- 


racters. | 
'The following words not falling under the 


preceding rule, ue, 6618 ſupplement to it, ſub- 


joined. 


Abaft, a Adam, adamant, adoration, 


amorous, animadvert, anecdote, anathema, ara- 
bic, ſunder, ſylum, athens. Balance, body, 
ceremony, copy, corollary, Daniel, Deborah, 
decalogue, educate. + | 

Father, 


q 
1 
\ 
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Father, fathom, figure, foreſt, frigate. 
General, genuine. Hemiſphere, heterodox, 
honeſt; hypotheſis. diotiſm, idiom, je/uit, inex- 
orable, irrevocable. - F. | 
| Laboratory, «labyrinth, Lazarns, legacy, leger- 
| demain, licorice, vy, liturgy, Lydia. 
| Magazine, malice, menace, miracle, miracu- 
lous, nanage, notable, novice. - ; 
Olive, orange, origin, Palace, parable, Paris, 
pary, Philemon, Philip, Philis, pity, pre/iden- 
cy, profelyte, proverb, pumice, pyramid. Repa- 
ration, reprehend, reputation, revocable. Sacra- 
ment, facrifice, - ſecond, ſedentary, ſolemn, Solo. 
mon, ſtomach, ſtratagem, ſycamore, ſycophant. 
Tabernacle, tefeſcope, value, traduce, vition. 
" Ungovernable, valume, voluntary. Zacharias, 
Zebulon, zenith, Zenophon, Xenophon. 


RULE W. 


1. Verbs accented on the laſt ſyllable, and 
monoyſyllable verbs, ending in a ſingle conſo- 
nant, preceded by a ſingle ſhort vowel, double 
the final conſonant before the terminations eff, 
eth, ed, and ing; as, i commit, committeſf, 
committeth, committed, committing ; to blot, blotteſt, 
blotted, blotting. But, when the accent is on 
a preceding ſyllable, the final conſonant is 
not doubled; as, to limit, limieth, limited, limit- 

ing. ; 
2. Verbs ending in filent e Joſe the e in the 
participle preſent. before the termination ' ing; 
as, to abide, abiding ; but theſe verbs, 10 bite, to 
| tude, to hide, to ride, to ſlide, -to finite, to ꝛurite, 
= not 
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not only drop the ſilent 2 in the preſent parti- 
_ ciple ; but they double the F in the participle 
paſt; as, 10 ſmite, ſmiling, ſmitten; to write, 
writing, written ;, to bite, biting, bitten, Cc. 
Note. Some late authors do not double the 
conſonant in the above examples; but whether 
the practice will become general or not, time 
only can determine. | 
| | KULE V. 
58 Of Final T. 


1. All verbs change final y into i before the 
terminations, %, -eth, ed, and into ie, before <£ 
in the third perſon ſingular ; as to envy, envieſt, 
envieth, envies, envied ; but y is retained in the 
participle preſent ; as, envying. | 
2. Adjectives change y into i before -er and 

in the comparative and ſuperlative degrees; 
and alſo before · in adverbs derived from them; 
as, lfty, leftier, leftieft, loftily. 
3. Nouns change y into ie before «+ in the 
plural number; as, beauty, Beauties, and into e 
before the termination =-czs, in adjectives de- 
rived from them; as, beauty, beautcous, &c. 
except glory, envy, in which y is changed into 7; 
as, glory, glorious z envy, envious. | 
4. Write ey at the end of primitive nouns, 
and y in the end of adjectives and adverbs; as, 

money, honey; attorney, kidney ;—faully ; truſly ; 

falſly. But write /) at the end of verbs, and cy 
at the end of 3 from them; as, 9 

ropheſy; a prophecy. | 
 bropheſy ; a prophecy © Wie 
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5. Write ay, ey, and ey in the end of words, 
and in their derivatives; as, pray, prayer ; they, 
convey, camueyance joy, boy, joyful, boyiſn; but 
ai, ei, oi in the middle or deginning; as, maid, 
aid, their, either; coin, oil, join. Loyal, and 
royal, being derived from the old French boy and 


rey the y is ſtill retained i in them. 
R v LE VI. | 


1. Along ſingle vowel in the laſt ſyllable of 
verbs followed by.'a fingle conſonant requires 
the addition of filent e; as, degrade, adhere, 
combine, incleſe, ' preſume ; and the ſame thing 
holds in monoſyllables,; as, caſe, mere, mine, 
_ roſe, mute. | 

2. All words ending with the ſound of » take 
ſilent e after v, even where it does not lengthen 
the preceding vowel; as, alive, thrive ; Ive, 
give, love, above. 

Note. Final e is often added after a diphthong, 
or two conſonants; as, pleaſe, falſe, &c. for 
which, perhaps, no general rule can be given. 


RULE VII. 


| The ſounds jor: or jun at the end of words is 
written, e, o, n; as, bludgeon, urgeon 


RULE VIII. 

Nouns ending with the ſound ag or aig take 
we after g. as, prologue, pedagogue, ſynagogue, 
epilogue, rogue, wvigue, Hague, plague :- and allo 
league, and tongue, 

RULE 
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RULE II. 


It has become cuſtomary to omit E after e at 
the end of diſſyllables and triſſyllables; &c. as, 
muſic, arithmetic; but the & is retained in mono- 
ſyllables ; as, back, fick, &c. 

Noe. C Should never be written between a 
diphthong and &; nor between the conſonants, 
l, n, r, s, and &; as, ſpeak, ſeek ; ball, rank, bark, 

. TO | 77 
Kaden the terminations Hd, and -hood, are 
added to nouns or adjectives, the ſpelling of the 
primitive word ſhould be retained ; as, houſe- 
held, falſehood ; not houſhold, falfhood ; for the o- 
miſſion of the ſilent e, before theſe terminations, 
is apt to lead the unwary into a falſe pronuncia- 
tion. : | | 

Foreigners complain of a harſhneſs in our 
language, which ariſes from the paucity of vow- 
els in it; therefore we ought ſurely to retain all 
we have; yet many are accuſtomed to omit the 
vowel e in the preterit of verbs ending in - er and 
-en; as, 10 lighten, preterit lighined; to enter, pre- 
terit entred; which ſhould be ſpelled, Iigbtened, 
entered; to flrengthen, preterit firengthened, not 
ſtrengthned. 5 


* > The 


The reader will bern chat every rule 
of Syntax, is marked with one of the letters of 
the Alphabet. And, when under the examples 
of falſe Syntax, any ſentence ſhall occur which 

may appear difficult to the learner, the rule on 
which the conſtruction depends will be refer- 
red to, by. inſerting, within crotchets, it's cha- 
racteriſtical letter, and the page where it is to 
be found. As we proceed, the conſtruction 
will be not only falſified, under the rule imme- 
diately before us; but alſo with regard fo pre- 


ceding rules, that the learner may not looſe etl 
of them. 
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Engliſh Grammar. 1 


HAT is Grammar ? 

Grammar is the art of writing or 
ſpeaking any language correctly; and may be 
comprehended under the faur following. heads; 
vix. " Ortbography, Proſody, Ele, and 
Syntax. 

"What i is Engliſh Grammar ? 

Engliſh Grammar is the art of writing or ſpeak- 
ing the Engliſb language properly. 

What is Orthography ? 

Orthography is the true ſpelling, or juſt com- 
bination of letters into ſyllables, and nee in- 
to wotds. 

What is Proſody? 

Proſody teaches and directs the pronuncia- 
tion; marks the accents; and diſtinguiſhes the 
long and ſhort Minde, 

What is Etymology? 
Etymology is the ſource from which words 
are derived, and the ſeveral variations by which 
the ſame word may be diverſified; as, Man, men, 

J write, I wrote, I am writing. 

What is Syntax? 

D 2 Syntax 
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Syntax is the right conſtruction and arrange- 
ment of words into phraſes or ſentences. 

How many kinds of words or parts of ſpeech 
are there in the Engliſb language? 
Nine. 1. The article, which ſerves to limit 
the ſignification of common names; as, a man, 
the man, &c. 

2. The Noun, which is the name of any per- 
ſon or thing; as, man, town, James, London, 
XC. 

* The Pronoun, which ſtands inſtead of the 
name of a perſon, or thing; as, he, ſhe, ity 
NC, 

4. The Adjective, which expreſſes the qua- 
lity of a perſon or thing ; as, a good man, a good. 
woman, a hard ſtone, &c. | 

5. The Verb, which is a word expreſſing an 
affirmation concerning the being, action, or paſ- 

fron of an agent, or thing; as, I am, thou art, he 
zr, &c. I praiſe, thou praiſeft, he praiſes, &c. I am 
pleaſed, thou art pleaſed, &c. 

6. The Adverb, which is a word added to 
verbs, adjeftives, or other adverbs, to expreſs 
ſome circumſtance belonging to them; as, He 
ſpeaks rationally, — more rationally, gt ration- 
ally, __ 

7. The prepoſition, which is a ſmall article 
placed before, or between nouns or pronouns to 
connect them with other words, or to ſhew their 
relation to one another; as, The light of truth 
is as pleaſant io the eye of the mind; as the light 
of the ſun is 70 the eyes of the body. 

8. The Conjunction, which is a word made 
uſe of to contiett ſentences ; as, Man is expoſed 


tO 
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to many inconveniences and troubles z yet he has 
no reaſon to find fault with the divine admini- 
ſtrations of Providence; unleſs he can make it 
appear, that he ſuffers beyond his deſerts. 

9. The interjection, which is a word thrown 
into a diſcourſe, to expreſs ſome ſudden emotion 
of the ſpeaker's mind ; as, Man is endowed with 
reaſon ; but alas! how often does he abuſe it. 


Of the ARTICLE. 


How many articles are there ? 


ere are tan, A or An and The. 


M hai fort of article is A or An? x: 

A or An, is indefinite; b2cauſe it denotes one 
of a ſpecies, without determining what particular 
perſon or thing is meant; thus, a man, a boy, a 
zable, may ſignify, any man, any boy, any table 
whatſoever. | 

What fort of article is The? 

The, is definite; becauſe it immediately leads 
our thoughts to ſome particular perſon or thing, 
which had been already ſeen, heard or ſpoken 
of; as, There comes the man I ſaw at church 
yeſterday. | Of 


Note, A is prefixed to words beginning with a conſonant, 
and an to words beginning with a vowel or 4 mute; as, a 
table, a dog, c. An orator, an heir, tc. | | 

A is only prefixed to nouns of the ſingular number, or 


to the words dozen, ſcore, hundred, thouſand, and to few, 


and great; as a few men, a great many men, G. 
Theſe words, dozen, ſcore, &c. mean one whole number, 
or aggregate of many colleQively taken; and therefore, proper- 


ly enough admit the article A or A». 


The may be prefixed to nouns fin or plural; as, the 
man, the men. * what 'A 
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= Of te NOUN. 


* Whatis a Noun or ſubſtantive ? 2 
A Noun or ſubſtantive is the name of any 
thing, of which we can have any notion, whe- 
ther it be proper or common. | 
e n What 


A common name, without any article, is to be taken in 
Its largeſt ſenſe; as, Man is born to trouble, as the ſparks fly up- 
wards, Here ＋ (77-6 every man, or all mankind. 

A denotes our firſt, the our ſecondary acquaintance with 
perſons or things. Thus having ſeen an object for the firſt 
time, What do I-ſay ? There rides à ſtranger on à fine horſe. 

| Upon his return, What do I ſay ? There rides the 
ſtranger on the fine horſe 

When ſeveral important particulars come togezher in a ſen- 
tence, the repetition of the article ſeems fo enliven the expreſ- 


Gon; as, 


— 


De eloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn Temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which, .it, inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
- Leave nat a'wreck behind. ITT UM 
| 2 Sbeallſpeare. 


The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wile, the good, 
or great man very often lie hid and concealed-in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have diſinterred and brought 


A 
| 2g Spectator. 


Have naturaliſts never been divided in their judgement, 
with relation to the deſign and uſe of ſeveral appearances in 
the material, tbe vegetable, tbe animal creation ?—one decries 
as a nuiſance, what another admires as a beauty Yet, 
believe, no one cver took it into his head, from fuch a di- 

8 n 
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What is a proper name? | 

Proper names denote individuals ; as James, 
Glaſgow, Clyde, Sc. 

What is a common name? 

Common names ſtand for kinds, containing 
many ſorts, or ſorts containing many individuals 
under them; as, animal, vegetable ; man, horſe ; 
Pt, watch ; virtue, temperance, vice, folly, &c. 


Of DECLENSION. 


What is meant by declenſion? - 

The various terminations of a woos to denote 
it's attributes, qualities, or relations, which may 
be thus diſtinguiſhed 

1. Thoſe which denote the attribute of Num- 
ber, 

2. Thoſe which denote the quality of ſex or 
the want of fo. | 

3- Thoſe 


nw of opinions, to doubt whether the FRG of nture is 8 
Juſt, a rr and a finiſhed ſyſtem ; os 


Ang. 


A is frequently uſed for by or each; as, Florio found that 
L 300, à year was but a poor eſtate for Leontine and him- 
ſelf to live + RY 
Spectator. 


1 is an ellipetical e by or for being 
underſtood. 

Sometimes à is improperly uſed for of or on; as, - twelve 
à clock; for, twelve of or on the clock; but cuſtom ſeems 
x to favour 2 form of expreſſion a little different from all theſe ;- _ 
thus, twelve o'clock 


ele two. inſtances « cannot be properly called an- 
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23ꝗ. Thoſe which denote the relations NON one 
word to another. 


1 of NUMBER. 


” Us 


What is meant by number? 

Number is a modification of nouns, and verbs, 
&c. according as the thing ſpoken of, is repie= 
ſented, as one or more, with regard to number; 
whence ariſe theſe two, the ſingular and the plu- 
ral Numbers ? 

What is meant by the ſingular Number ? 

The ſingular number denotes an object con- 
fidered as fingle, or alone, or a number of them 


as united; as, a man, a houſe, a troop, &c. 

What is meant by the plural number? 

The plural number indicates ſeveral objects, 
and thoſe as diſtinct; as, men, g troops, &c. 
N e n How 
Common names may be applied to 0 individuals 


by the help of the articles. Thus, animal, an animal; the 


animal, &c, 

Proper names admit not of the article, becunſe they are al- 
ready as determinate as they can be made. 

Common names may be diſtinguiſhed into natural, artifi- 
. cial and abſtract. Thus animal, vegetable, man, &e. are 
natural; becauſe they are formed by the hand of God him- 
ſelf the author of nature; ſhip, watch, &c. are called artifi- 
cial; becauſe they are formed by art : Virtue, temperance, 
&c. are called ahſtract; becauſe they are formed from the 
attributes of other ſubſtances; ; as, from the flying of a bird, 
a ſtone being hard, we form the abſtra& names, flight, 
hardneſs. Hence we have a copious ſcource of abſtract 
names; as, from white, whiteneſs; bright, brightneſs ;/ 
| lovely; lovelineſs; comely, comdlineſs z 3 holy, holineſs; 


"np; temperance ; ſimple, lmplicity, &c. 


* 


| is 4 
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How is the plural number formed? 

In Engliſh the ſingular is uſually converted in- 
to the plural by the addition of 0 s J; as, Dog, 
_ "Bank, hands, &c.“ ö c 


IT. Of GENDER. 


What is meant by Gender n = 
; The 

* Nouns ending i in ch, 7, 6 and x form their plurals by 
adding ſes to the an ar; as church, churches; witneſs,” 
witneſſes ; buſh, buſhes ; ſex, 7 34 &c. 

Some words ending in (// or . fe), for the ſake of an 
eaſier pronunciation, change / into v adding/; or es; 
as, knife, knives ; ſelf, ſelves, &c. 

Others form theirs without s ; as, wan, makes in the plu- 
ral men ; woman, women; ox, oxen : Foot, feet ; tooth; teeth; 

gooſe, geeſe ; die, dice; mouſe, mice, &c. 

Brother has two plurals, viz. brothers and beetSres 3 z the 
former is ſeldom uſed but to expreſs natural relations; but 
the latter is frequently uſed in a figurative ſenſe; as, Men, 
brethren; and fathere 

Proper names want the plural; unleſs there be ſeveral. 
perſons of the ſame name; as, the twelve Cæſars: or when 
a race or family is meant; as, the Campbells, the Murrays, 
&c. 

Some nouns are the ſame in both numbers; as, 4 ſheep, 
Heep; a deer, deer, &c. Others have only the. phural, being. 
either by nature or art double; as, Lungs, Bellows, Tongs, 
&c. 

Wheat, pitch, gell, pride, floth, &c. from the nature of the 
things they expreſs, have only the ſingular number. 

Nouns ending in ce, ge, ſe, and ze, acquire a new ſyllable 
in the plural by the addition of /); as, face, Faces; age, 
ages; horſe, borſes ; prize, prizes ; &c. 

Nouns derived from other languages often retain their 
original plural termination; as Cherub makes in the plural 
Cherubim; radius, radii ; beau, 3 criterion, criteria; medium, 
media, or ede ; ae, fladia, or Hades; ; index, indexes, when 
—_— to books indices, when applicd to * W- 
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The different ſexes; as, man, woman; boy, 
girl, &c.“ 
How many Genders are there ? 


Three, the maſculine, the femininer and the 


neuter. 


What does the maſculine denote ? 

The male ſex; as, man, boy, &'c. 

What does the Feminine denote? 

The female ſex ; as, woman, girl, c. 

What does the Neuter — el, wha | 

Things without life; that is, neither Male nor 
Female, as, table, . Dee. 


»The different ſexes are commonly dingiſtuiſhed by dif- 
ferent names ; thus, King, maſ. Queen, fem. Prince, m. 
Princeſs, f. Duke, m. Dutcheſs, f Adminiſtrator, m. Ad- 
miniſtratrix, f. Doctor, m. Doctrix, f. Bachelor, m. Maid, 
or Virgin, f. Widower, m. Widow, f. Nephew, m. Niece, f. 
Drake, m. Duck, f. Gander, m. Gooſe, f. Buck, m. Doe, f, 
Stag, m. Hind, f. Milter, m. Spawner, f. Steer, m. Haf- 
er, f. Rake, m. 'Jit, f. Sloven, m. Slut, f. W's. 

Things without life are ſaid to be the neuter, that is, * 
ther Male, nor Female. Vet in the poetical and rhetorical 
ſtyles, nouns of this m_ are often perſonified ; and, to 


mark more diſtinly the perſonification, have ſex aſcribed 
to them. 


Mr Harries obſerves, that Subſtantives have been conſider- 
ed as maſculine, which are conſpicuous for the attributes of 
imparti ag or which are naturally ſtrong, active, or effica- 
cious, and that indifferently whether laudable, or illaudable ; 
bg the Sun, the fty or ether, death, time, e. are maſ- 


On the other hand, ſuch are ms "Hnilalee,” as are 
remarkable for the attributes of receiving, of containing, or 
of bringing forth ; or which are — amiable and beau- 
tiful; or which have reſpect to ſuch exceſſes, as are rather 
feminine than maſculine : Thus the moon, the car tb, the ocean, 
a Ps a watch, virtue, — are feminine. 


EXAMPLES 


Fo 
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IIT. Of the Relations of one word to another. 


How are theſe relations expreſſed i in Engliſh ? 
They are expreſſed by the prepoſitions of, to, 
Fer, with,. in, by, thro &c. except the genitive, 
which is alſo expreſſed by a different termination; ; 

as, the boy's 8 4 
Singular 


EXAMPLES. 


% At his command th* uprooted bills retir'd, 
Zach to bis place; they heard his voice and went 
Obſequious : Heav'n his wonted face renew'd, 
And with freſh flow'rets, hill and valley fp. 5 

. | Milton P. L. B. VI. I. 781. 


. Was 1 derciv'd, or did a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver lining ?” 


Milton Comus. 


« Before mine eyes, in oppoſition ſits 
Grim Death, my ſon and foe; who' ſets them on, 
And me his patent; would full foon devour 
For want of other prey; but that heknows e 
His end with mine involv'd; and knows, that 1 
Should prove a bitter morſel, and bis bane, 
Whenever that ſhall de; ſo Tate pronounc'd.“ 

Milton P. L. B. II. I. $04. 


« Of PROM no leſs can be acknowledged, than that ber ſeat 
is the boſom of God; her voice, the harmony of the world. 
All things in heav'n and earth do ber homage; the very 
leaſt, as feeling ber care; and the greateſt, as not exempted 
from wood power,” 

Hooker, B. I. p. 16. 


Go to your natural Religion; lay before Ber Mahomet 
and his diſciples arrayed in armour and in blood :—ſhew ber 
the cities which he ſet in flames; the countries which he 
lavaged 
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| Singular with the Tndefinite Article. 


* 


 Nominative * A Scholar, | 
5 n F a Scholars, or 
| | + Geninive Tof a Scholar, 
4 PPP © © © ©  tog-or tar a Scholar, 
| © 1:22; Necntntive © "© © Sehiolar, 
_ Vocative + © O'8eholar, ' * 
Ablative With, in, by, from, 
4 | __.-_ _ __thro' a Scholar, 


| . fy Re: Singular 


ravaged :——when foe has viewed him in this ſcene carry her 
into his retirements ; ſhew ber the prophet's chamber, his 
© concubines and his wives :—-when He is tired with this pro- 
ſpect, then ſhew ber the Bleſſed Jeſus, “ See the whole 
paſſage in the concluſion of _ 

8 Bp. Sherloct's 9th Sermon, vol, I.“ 


© Of theſe beautiful paſſages, we may obſerve, that as in 
the Engliſh, if you put it and it, inſtead of bis, ſbe, ber, 
| | you confound and deſtroy the images, and reduce what was 
= before highly poetical and rhetorical to mere proſe and com- 
TP: mon diſcourſe; ſo if you render them into another language 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, or German, in which Hill, 
Heaven, Cloud, Law, Religion, are conſtantly maſculine, 
or feminine, or neuter, reſpectively, you make the images 
obſcure and -doubtful, and in proportion diminiſh their 

beauty,” ; * | 

Dr. Lowth's Gr. p. 29. 


* 'The nominative is that caſe which primely denotes 
the name of any perſon or thing. Ihe genitive 
ſignifies the name poſſeſſed of ſome other thing; as, The King's 

Crown, or, it ſignifies one begotten; as, the /on's father, or, 
one begetting; as, the father's ſon.—The dative,—lignifies the 
perſon—to'whom auy thing is given; as, lent to him.— The 
accuſative denotes the noun or pronoun on which the action 
implied in an active verb terminates; as, The maſter teaches 
me. The vocative——dcnotes, the perſop * 

. 3 7 7 poken 


— 
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Singular with the Definite Article. 


Nom. the Scholar, 
Ge 4 del Scholars, or 


| of the Scholar; 
Dat. to, or for the Scholar 
Acc. the Scholar, 
Voc. O 8cholar, 
Abl. Vith, Kc. the Scholar 
P 2 U R A | #08 
1 | Sholars or the Scholars, 
| Oak. * Scholars? or the ſcholars, 
-Or of ſcholars, of the ſcholars, 
Dat. Io ſcholars, or to the ſcholars 
3 Scholars, or the ſcholars, 
Voc. O ſcholars, or O the ſcholars, 
Abl. With, &c. ſcholars, or with, dec. 
SAFE | the {cholars. | 
RULE 8 
ſpoken to; as, O! woman, great is thy faith. The abla- 


tive indicates the cauſe, and manner of an action, or the in- 
ſtrument with which it is done; __ He periſhed by water. 
He was killed with a fword. 

The genitive of nouns ending in , /e, ze, or ce may be 


formed by OR the N without the addition of 


another 7; as, 
Nom. Cyrus, 
Gen. — ö 
Nom. Conſcience, 
Gen. Conſcience' 1 55 tor conſcience hike 


Gen: Righteonſnels” 1 for Rightcouſnes fake 


Sometimes we find the * formed the ſame way, when 
the next word begins with z; 
"<li \ 


n as, Cyrus army 


L 


5 


— —— — 
hs - — my 
— * o — * 
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RULES of Hntax. | 
RULE A. 


1. The article a is prefixed to words beginning 
with a conſonant; as, a man, a boy, &c. 

2. The Yeo an is prefixed. to words begin- 
ning with a vowel, or & mute; as, an heir, an 
heireſs, an 2285 Kc. 


Falſe 
—ſor which bope fake, king PER yr accuſed of 
I. 

E. Lyttleton's Obtro. on St Paul's Conv. 


But when the name governing hots bee lt 6x 

_ preſſed, it becomes 2 to add the « to the apoſtrophe; 
as, the decree of Artaxerxes differed from that of Cyrus, in 
A — GY he 


\, Yours, ending with v inthe ppl, adit the gentive in 


3 25 
Sing. | Plur. 
Nom. Man Nom. men 
Gen. man's Gen. men 's 


- Nouns ending with y the Cages, (change y into i in the 
| or modems at, 


Sing. | 8 Nur. 
Nom. Mercy Nom. mereies 
Gen. mereys Gen. mercies. 


When a relation of one thing to another is expreſſed by 

terms, the ſign- of the genitive is added to the laſt 

term; as, for my kinſman and BRETHREN'S ſake; but when we 

uſe the prepoſition it is prefixed to the term; as, for the 
fake of my kinſmen and brethren. 

ames, Jolin and Robert's Shares are paid ; but David, 

Wile and ' Agdrew' 5 . in the ; Caſhier's hands — 


— 
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Falſe Syntay. 


| 4 eloquent ſpeaker roules the mind -to at- 
teation. 4s fooliſh man fall ito. many bares 
by bs want of confideration——Ie is + natural to 


an man to miſtake ——4 houeſ dealer will 


always be cltcemed by his caſtomers—He . 


f N 


| 4 25 companion and on faithful friend. 


Nute. The ſmall Sn hack 8 ſeveral parts 
of ſpeech, according as they are numbered and 
Om” page 28. . 4 


1 walk RULE: B. | 
wo ſubſtantives coming Foe TH implying 

poſſeſſion, the former is, by the addition of ON 
| pat into the genitive. 


"Two ſubſtantives coming together, imply yin g. 
peioſſeſſion, 


i ſhares of mt ka and an but. the 
6 ws. of David, = and Andrew remain in the Caſhier's 

ands. 

When two poſſeſſives come together, we uſe both the gn 
and the prepoſition ; as, @ ſon * John's, i. e. I N the ſons 
of Jabn. 

.,“ Theſe two pollefiives cannot properl come her 

but on ſuppoſition that John have more 25 than Ar. fon 

| other wiſe we n to ey, He i E. Fobu's ſon, | 
2 2 
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poſſeſſion, the latter govetns the former in the 
- ne: 3 as, The King's prerogative, | 


| Falſe Syntax. 12 8 
The Father vices often redound on the fon. 


An [A 38. man manners commonly, ſhape his 


fortune.—A wiſe fon will hear his father in- 


8 8 5 


fro&tions—Learning i is the rich man ornament, 
2 4 


and the Per man riches- emp ade unſkilfulnels 


is. to be removed by old men Sil —— 
8 11 wy Sg: $7 - 


The miſer god i his money. 


. 


RULE C. ai 


When two ſubſtantives come ende be⸗ 
longing to the ſame perſon or thing, they are 
both put in the ame number and caſe ; 15 
King or 


%» age 


7." alſe 7 8 
SP Poul the Apoſtle S Was very zealous in a preach. | 


10g the goſpel. — . 
Plato the  Philſophers juſtly ealls pleaſe 
ruin I 1805 J bait 8 LE 5 - 3 8 27 f 


* * 


The 


Ar 


* 
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The father prodigality will be the fon ſhame | 
and beggary.=—Notrevie is the conſent of all. 


7 


dk 


m. Of the PRONOUN. 


What is a RY 
A Pronoun is a Word that ſtands inſtead of 
a noun, whether common or proper, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the ſame name. 
How are theſe pronouns J, Thou, He, She, Lt; | 
We, Te or You, and They called! ? 
They are called perſonal pronouns; becauſe 
they ſtand immediately in place of ſome perſon 
- or thing which had been already named, or 
ſeen. 
Does number belong to che pronoun? | 
Yes; I, Thou, He, Sb and Ii, are ſingular z 
and We, Tor 7. ou, and They are plural; hence 
they are called reſpectively the pronouns of the 
firſt, ſecond and third perſons. ; 
N Perſonal 


"Theſe three pronouns may be the ſubject of any diſcourſe > _ 
the | firſt ſpeaks of himſelf, of another, or to another; the 
ſecond is always ſpoken to; and the third is ſpoken of; 
hence the firſt and ſecond perſons being the ſubject of 
diſcourſe, and ſuppoſed to be preſent, their ſex is perfectly 
known, without any diſtinguiſhing marks to point out their 
genders; but the third perſon or thing ſpoken of being 'ab- 
ſent, and perhaps unknown, it became neceſſary in the for- 
— of pronouns, to mark its — z accordingly the 

Ie in the third perſon are —＋ diſtin- - 
He, She, It, | 
| — the plural number, the third perſon ds no dilinc- | 


wo 22 plural They 3 applicd indifferently = 


; #3 - 
877 2 v 2 4 
C $55.0 


- 


J 
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Perſonal and relative pronouns are * 
in the following manner: 


The Pronoun of the Of the 601 Per on 
Frſt Perſon Sin- Plural. 5 


gular. | 
Nom. I, N W. we, 
Gen. my, mine, or of Gen. our, ours, or of 
, us, 
: Dat. to, or for me, f Dat. to, or for WM 
Mee. me, „ 
Abl. with, in, by, om,” Abl. with, Oc. us. 
_ thro' me. The 


men, women, and things : it may therefore, t not bs: improper, 
when, by ufing the pronoun, any ambiguity, or confuſion 
would be created in the ſenſe. to bring up the name itſelf, by 
which all fuch inconveniences will be prevented, and the read- 
er often ſaved à great deal of trouble; as, in the following ex- 
ample from Clarenden. Cont: p. 269. 

All which with the Xing's and Queen's fo ample promiſes 
to him fo few hours before the conferring the place on another, 
l and the Duke of York's manner df receiving him after he had 
* 5 deen ſhut up with bim, as be was informed, might very well 
79 ee kxcuſe bin for thinking be had ſome ſhare in the affront be had 
= _ - undergone. 
= This ſentence as it ſtands, requires a careful peruſal of ſe- 
ly! veral preceding pages to underſtand it fully; which would 
= | - Have been, at leaſt, more intelligible oy uiwg ths * 

felves, inſtead of the pronouns. | 
Thus, 

| All whieh, CoA je eee 
* ide Treaſarer, fo few hours, before the conferring of the place 
1 on another, and the Duke of York's manner of receiving him, 
| . "after he had been ſhur up with the Duke, as he was informed, 
might very well exenſe him, for thinking the Chancellor had 
| fome ſhare in the affront he had undergone. © © 

Who, which, bat, and that are called relative pronouns ; be- 

cauſe they refer to ſome preceeding ſubſtantive. called the an- 
tecedent. Who is maſculine or feminine, according as the an- 
W being either applied by 


- 
7 


8 « 1 1 3 


— 4 wr ——— * 
* 
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The Pronoun of the Of the ſecond Per- 
ſecond Perſon Sin- fon Plural. 


Nom. thou. Nom. ye, or yon, 
Gen. thy, thine, or of Gen. your, yours, or 
thee, _ $ of you, | 
Dat. to, or for thee, Dat. to, or for you, 
Acc: hee, Acc. you; -. 4 
Voc. O thou, Voc. O you, 


Abl. with, Kc. thee. Abl. with, &c. you. 
perſons only, or to things perſonified : Which is neuter: that 


is, by all writers, uſed indifcriminately in the maſculine, femi- 


nine and neuter genders. However, 1 have heard the follow- 
ing diſtinction made; that who might be applied to rationals, 
and things perſonified, tbat to irrationals, and which to inani- 


mates. Perhaps this diſtinction was never obſerved by any 


writer; nor is any thing more meant by inſerting it here, than 
that in converſation about the preciſion or elegance of lan- 


f guage, ſuch a diſtinction has, by good fcholars, been made. 


Mr. Harries, by the examples he gives, ſeems to favour 
this diſtinction; thus, The man whom, — The ip which, 


« — Alexander ub, - Bucephol us that, —FVirtue which, —* 


Who, which, and what, when uſed in aſking queſtions, are 
called interrogative pronouns ; as, # bs wrote Paradiſe Loſt ? 
Anſwer, Milton. Y, IE OY . 
 - Whieb is his houſe? Anſwer, The houſe on the right-hand. 
Nevertheleſs they fil retain their relative quality; for bo 


| refers to the anſwer Milton, and which to the anſwer bogſe. 


bal, without a queſtion, includes in it both the antece- 
dent and the relative; as, I gave what he aſked for it, 7. e. I 
ve the price which be aſked; but, when applied to a perſon, 
aſking a queſtion, it has reſpect to ſome quality; as, Mbat 
gentleman is that ? V 
The antecedent is ſome preceding name, to which the rela- 
tive refers; as, The nan who ſpeaks truth ſhall be honoured. 
The fp which brought over the Prince. Here man is the an- 
tecedent to who, and ip to %, j. | 
Let it be farther obſerved, that the relative is always of 


_ the ſame perſon with its antecedent, 
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2 he Pronoun of the Of the third Perſou 


third Perſon Sin- Plural. 
gular, maſ. Zen. 


Nom. he, Nom. they, . 

Gen. his, or of him, Gen. their, theirs, or 
4 e of them, 

Dat. to, or for him, Dat. to, or for them, 

Acc. him, 1 25 Acc. them, 


Abl. with, &c. him, | Abl. with, &c. them. 


The Pronoun of the Of the third e 
third Perſon Sin- Plural. , 


gular, fem. gen. 2 
Nom. ſhe, Nom. they, 
Gen. her, hers, or of Gen. their, theifs, or 
her » oe of them, 4 
Dat. to, or for her, Dat: to, or for. them, 
Acc. her, P 


Abl. with Kc. her. | ABI. with, Kc. ins” 


The Pronoun of the Of the third "Perf 
. *third Perſon Sin- Plural. | 


gular, neut. gen. | 
Nom. 1 Nom. 3 r 
Gen“ it's or of it, Sen. their, theirs, or 


Tage nouns have, properly ſpeaking, but two caſes. 
The nominative and the genitive; whereas pronouns have 


three, vis. The nominitive, genitive, and accuſative; as 
Nom. J, Gen. ay or mine, Acc. me, which anſwer to the 


genitive and. acchlative caſes in Latin. The genitive, - dative 


and ablative formed by the prepoſitions of, for, to, by, with, 


 —though anſwering the ſame purpoſe, which different ters 
minations do in Latin,—cannot be properly called caſes; 
for the name caſe ſeems to have ariſen from theſe different 
terminations. 


* Ze's is frequently, but improperly, uſed for i 1, 1 
vught to be written, . . 


Co 


* % 
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of them. 
Dat. to it, Dat. to them, 
ACC. it, Acc. them, 
Abl. with, &c. it. Abl. with, &c. them. 


The Relative, maſ. The Relative neuter, 
and fem. 21 88 Singular and Plu- 


and Plural. 3 
Nom. who, Wa which, 1 
Gen. * whoſe, or of Gen. of which, 
whom, © Dat. to which, 
Dat. to, or for whom, Acc. Which, 
Acc. whom, __ Abl. with, Kc. which. 


Abl. with, &c. whom. 

The poſſeſſives my, thy, our, her , Jour, * ; 
are uſed with a name expreſſed ; mine thine, 
ours, hers, Joſs an, without a name. 


: EXAMPLES. 


With a Name, | "Without a Name. 
'This is not my book ; but it is yours. 
This is not your book; but it is mine. 
This is not his book; but it is hers. 
Theſe are your horſes ; thoſe are theirs. | 
In theſe and ſuch examples, the ſcholar will - 
be pleaſed to obſerve,. that the. jopphics the 
place of the name- 
Subſtantive pronouns, and the definitive this 
and that are, in both numbers, indeclinable, that 
is, their different connexions with other words 


* Whoſe is often uſed, as the relative of things, but is is 


reckoned ungrammatical; except in the ES and rhetori- 
cal * where things are perſonified. 
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are expreſſed by the prepoſitions, of, 10, for, with, 


in, by, 


The Adjective Pronoun This 


Er” Singular. Plural. 
Nom. this, WEE Nom. theſe, 
Gen. df this, Gen. of theſe, 
Dat. to, or for this, Dat. to, or for theſe, 
ACC. this, Acc. theſe, 


Abl. * c. this. ; Abl. with, Sec. theſe. | 
The Adiective Pronoun 7 bat 


8 Singular. Plural. 
Nom. a | Nom. thoſe, © - 
Gen. of tha, Gen. of thoſe, 
Dat. to that, Dat. to thoſe, - 
Acc. that,, *' - Acc. thoſe, 

Abl. with —that Abl. with — thoſe 


. * Subllagire or Reciprocal Pronouns 
Singular. Plural. 


- 1 ye, Vom ourſelves, 


1 This, 4 . Ane, es ed d. 


.. finitives; becauſe they ſerve to define and limit the extent 


of the common name, to which they either refer, or are 


joined. One is ſometimes uſed indefinitely}; as, One ma y 


ſay,—One ſeems :—In ſuch circumſtances one is apt to mi 


take. That is, 22.9 
apt to miſtake. 


* They ano called ſhane, becauſe they betoken a 15 


Nom. thyſelf, Nom. yourſelves, 
Gen. of thyſelf, orof Gen. of yourſelves. 


ü om. himſel . Nom. themſelves, 
Gen. of himſelf, Gen. of themſelves, 
Ne be -* i Nom, themfives,. 
Gen. of herſelf, .. Gen. of themſelves, 
om. itſelf, Nom. themſelves, _ 
Gen, of itſelf, Gen. of themſelves. 
EET Eo wot oe we W - 


e 


A pronoun and ſubſtantive coming together 
implying poſſeſſion, the latter governs the for- 
mer in the genitive; as, Hir book, their books. = 


4 RULE. 


ſon or thing, not a quality ! and they are called reciprocal, 
becauſe, the action implied in an active verb falls on the 


perſon acting; as, James hurts binſelf by his extravagance. 


. Here dimſelf, the perſon. hurt, is Fames the perſon acting.— 
| _ When 4 would expreſs ſomething with greater emphaſis, 


or when contrariety is implied, we add own or ſelf to the pro- 


noun; as, tis is my own borſe, i. e. not a hired horſe. —7 


wrote this with my own. hand, i. e. without the help of another, : 
A. himſelf is the. cauſe of bis own ruin. We burt ourſelves 


by our own rage, i. e. more than we hurt others. 


— 
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f 


as ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
R UL E E. 


The pronoun 880 agree in ! and gen- 
© der with the name for which it mo or to 
which it refers; as, 

My father is gone to the country, where he 
| propoſes to ſpend the ſummer. Here 2 | 
| noun he agrees with the foregoing name fat er. 

* My brother and T were at church yeſterday, 
where be heard a good ſermon, Here we a- 
grees with the . my brother and J. 


N Falſe Syntax. | 
My father ſpares no expence on my education 


though in every other reſpect fi be frugal, yet. 
in this fi is liberal becauſe he 585 that a 


4 5 


good education i the beſt and moſt laſting 


* 
: * 


patrimony. „„ 

Your uncle is very healthful though ſhe be 
corned of eighty — Fames and | Jon are very 
jearned, he furely ſtudy hard. 


Do we nor frequently ſee one man generouſly 
1 4 


forgive her enemies, . do acts of juſtice 

| 3. 4 e pho, 

"ES : and another require the pronoun plural we; * 

and anotber, ye or you; He and another, they ; thus 7 and be 

rode, i. e. we rode. e e. * 1 
5 | to 
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to the poor, and a third adminiſter wiſe counſel, 


from” no bigher motives than that be, may ac- 

| dure he reputation of this or that meritorious 
7 f a. 3 8 4. 3 

aftion ? . 


RULE E. 


The Relative who belongs to perſons, which 
to an as, the man 1 - the houſe which— | 


\ Falſe Symax. 7 
E. which commands 2 45 commande the 
3 1 . - Ti 


whole world. —— She which is more careful bs 


adorn his body with fine clothes, than her mind 1 


with good qualities mens both bi pride and 


ignorance. —Fear ia he ſhield of b ue, oh 
. |. N 3 


ſhould never be laid down, 


RULE F. 


I and that, with their plurals theſe and 
zboſe muſt agree in number with the Subſtan- 
tives to which they reipectively e ; as, this 

=—_ not theſe men. Ji 


Falſe $ Syntax. 1 Sho 
| Th is a good man, fi readily forgives a 


ts {at kn adjective; in. gan intergutire and : 
a relative pronoun, e 8 
F 204 in 


\, 
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injury. ——T Togo is a implacable woman, be never 
forgives offence g man” Sande live haps | 


| pily which does not endeavour — live wiſtly, 


honchly and juſtly 


RULT! 8. | 

When this and that ſtand oppolel to one 
another in a ſentence, thit relates to the perſon 
or thing laſt mentioned, and that to the firſt : 
_ the ſame thing holds of their plocals, theſe 
an 

' To this rule may be fubjoined the following 
correſpondents contraſted to one another, viz.* 
i and loft; former and latter; one and other, 
by which, with hit and 1Bat, 'the following, 
and the bke ſentences, may be varied, thus z 

Baſofulneſs and impudence are equally to be 


avoided 3 this rendering us the > objefts of aver- 
RY i, , * 

fon, that of pity. , 

Ba 522 and; impadetce are equally to be 
avoided ; that rendering us the objects of pity, 
this of averſion. 

Baſpfulneſs and impudence. are = equally to be a- 
voided, the former rendering us the objects of 
Pity, 1 the latter of averſion. 


.  Boſfulne 


zu and other ; "firſt and latter ; former and loft, &e. are 
alli improper correſpondents; and therefore ought. not to be 


' ſed ; but according to the arrangement given, through the 


ſeveral variations of the ſentence, Baſtfulagſ "and — 
ate oath to be avoided, &c. ; | 


e 
e 
Ee 
oe 


ee the for 
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B and impudence are equally to be 
avoided: the latter rendering us the objects of 
mer of pity. 

fulneſt Fang impudence are equally to be 
* Jed; the ff rendering us the objects of 
pity, the "loft of averſion. _ 

"Baſbfulneſs and impudence are equally to be 
avoided, the 4% rendering us the objects of 


; averſion, the firft of pity. 


Baſofulneſs and impudence are equally to be 
avoided, the one rendering us the wor gh of Pitys 


the other of averſion®. | 


* 


1 alle Syntas. 


Tr . beter to tal Wong crews than flatterersy 
2 6. 


for that x. 49] only devour the dead; ih 


z rnd! 


cb. we 1 GE Being. 


it i is 9 — to fall among crows thang Herers; 
for the former devour only the dea the laf 
the living. 


It is better to fall among crows than flatterers;. 
for. the /atter devour the ins! ; the 7 oaly 
the dead. 


* One and other are not 0 ane other terms.—> 
The ſeholar n to vary the 5 _ 
the ſame manner. He may likewiſe be taught to uſe the 
name itſelf; as, baſtfulneſs and impudence are equally to be a- 
voided, baſbfulnefs rendring us the objects of pity, impudence of 
averſion; ; but, at the ſame time, let him know, that the other” 
correſpondent terms are more elegant. 

The teacher may give him ſimilar ſentences to be treated 


F2 5 Wealth 


i J 


| in the ſame manner. 
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* ealth ang poverty any _ temptations to 


men, the Cas to excite pride, the diſcontent | 
. 

ment. | 

Wealth and poverty are both temptations to 
men; the i tends to excite pride, the latier 
diſcontentment. 


Of the ADJECTIVE | 


What is an adjective? 

An adjective is a word added to the ſubſtan- 
tive to expreſs ſome quality, or property of it; 
hence it is alſo called a quality or property. 

How may the adjective be diſtioguiſhed from 
the noun ? | 

By adding the word man, woman, or thing to 
it, with which it will make ſenſe 3 Are good, a 
88 85 bad, a _ 7 5 


COMPARISON. 


What i is Compariſon 85 
Compariſon is a ſort of declenfion of adjeAires, 


being a variation of their terminations to denote 


the different degrees of a quality or attribute. 


How many degrees of compariſon are there ? 

Three; The poſitive, the OPIN and 
the ſuperlative. | 

What does the poſitive degree expreſs ? 
f "oy ſimple — or property itſelf. 1 
| e 


* *. % 
21 * 


he 
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What does the comparative expreſs ? | 

A higher or lower degree of that quality. 

What is expreſſed by the fuperlative ? 

The, higheſt or loweſt degree of the ſame. 
quality. 

How is the compatative degree formed ? _ 

By adding the letter , or the ſyllable er, to 
the poſitive,, or by prefixing the adverb more to- 
It ; as hard, harder, or more hard; pure, purer, 
or more pure, . 

Ho is the ſuperlative formed ? | | 

By adding the letters ſt or et to the poſitive, 
or by prefixing the adverb ni to it; as, pure, 
pureſt, moſt pure; hard, hardeſt, c. Or by, 
prefixing, very, CO extremely, to it 3. 
as, very nde 


EXAMPLES 


Pofutrve, * Comparative. — | 

Pure, n pureſt. 

Hard, harder, : Edel. 
ä 

Pure, more pure, moſt pure. 

Hard, more hard, moſt hard. 

Prudent; more prudent, moſt prodent: 


Some Adiectives are irregular; as, 


Poſitiube. — Superlative. 
Good, better, Heſt. 

Ill, evil; bad, worſe, worſt. 
Link, 8 leſs, of leaſt, 


F3 Near, 


—— CO n_—_—_ —— 
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Poſitive. | Comparative, Superlative. 


Near, nearer, net. 
Late, - FS) later, laſt, Or lateſt. 
Fore, former, firſt, foremoſt. 
8 ee 


1. The adverbs more and moſt, ought never 
to ſtand before an adjective compared by · er and 
ef; as, ſilver is finer than tin. : . 9-4 


2. The terminations er, and g ſhould never 
be added to the adjective when more or myſt give 
a ſmoother ſound 3 as, James is a more prudent 
man than Robert.—She is the moft virtuous wo- 
man of my acquaintance. | 


The adjectives one, two, three, four, &c. and fr, ſecond, 
third, fourth, &c. are called numeral or ordinal adjectives. 
The former denote the whole number, and the latter only 
the. laft one of that number; thus One denotes ſimply the 
number one without any regard to more; but, , has re- 
ſpect to more, and fo denates only the firſt one of a greater 
number; and #wo means the number #xvo compleatly ; but 
ſecond the laſt one of tu; and ſo of all the reſt. Ns 
Adjecti ves are joined to ſubſtantives in all relations, with- 
out any other change of termination, than thoſe of marking 
the degrees of quality or attribute ; as, a good man, good 
men; an, boneft man, honeſt men; the faireft copy, &c. | 
All adjectives of three or more ſyllables, and even moſt 
of diſſyllables, ought to be compared by more and moſ}, not 
by er and . The beſt rule for determining the proper 
choice of the comparatives more and moſt, or er and 9d, is, to 
try them by the ear, and that which gives the moſt agreeable 
ſound, is to be preferred; as, triſſing, more trifling, moſt 
trifling, is more agreeable than triffinger, triflingeſt, &c. 
We ſometimes find a flight impropriety in the uſe of or- 
dinal adjectives; as in the fortieth and fb. year of his age.— 
It mould be, in the forty-fftb year. = 198 
Adjectives ſtand ſometimes by themſelves; but then fome 
ſubſtantive is underſtood; as, the juft ſhall live by faith,” 
i. e. the juff man. Sometimes an adjective is uſed . 
of 0 | tively ; 


- 


> 
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Bulk ny 
Silver is more ner thay tio.—The mf fn 
gold 5 not to * ; compared to wiſdom,—Jemes 
' prodenter than Vilkam—She is the aue, 


woman of my acquaintance,—Death is the 
$ 14 ” 


| Packing 7 thing, Ir Fares neither rich Nor" poor. 
—She is the drautfull} ot her fex—Nothing 
is more 2 than viewe.—What is de efrrabler 


in. 
than 1 ? what a s 
6 2 $1 1t34s | 


more — and! pleafonter withe mind than the 


—Nothiog jo 


| night of truth —— Nothing i ay eee, than 
liberty —He is to be accounted OY "hich is 


p $. $ | ye x. 3 $ 
d 

tively; as, thegood is to de choſen.” Good, being the abject 
ſt ſpoken of, becomes of conſequence a ſubſtantive. 
t On the other hand, ſubſtantives become adjedtives ; as, a 
r fel ver ſpoon, an iron pen. 
0 Monoſyllable adjectives may be compared either by er 
le and ef, or more and ; -but the eur au take care ne- 
ſt ver to uſe both in comparing the ſame adjective. 
N Every one of the adjectives, prudenter, w—_— Aris, 
1 beautifuleſt, defirableſt, excellenter, pleaſanter . of, in — 
— ſentences of falſe ſyntax, gives a — ſor 
ought ta de compared by more and moſt, 
ne ws ed nf; I | + ave”. 


; $0 39 


e 
CY 
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a ſlave to no baſeneſs.—. How fooliſh is it to be 
1 9 6 2 o $ 3 1 


angry with thoſe things, 2 neither have, de- 
* 


ferved nor are © ſenſible of our anger.— 
5 4 T7: $5 


© It is:not ſo decorous, in reſpect: of God, 


9786 0 


that be thould immediately do-all the 8 


1 4 + 


and vif 40, things himſelf, withou making uſe 
of any inferior or - ſbordinate miniſter.” 
Ray 5 Creation. 


Of th VERB. 

"What is a * verb? 

It is a word which ſignifies to be, to do, or 10 
fu Her; or it is that part of ſpeech, by Which one 
thing is. attributed to another. 

How many kinds of verbs are there? 

Four; active, paſſive, neuter, and ſubſtantive. 
What is a verb + active? 
A verb active is a word which expreſſes an 
* that falls on another ſubject ar en! 

9% The maſter teaches. me. 


lt is called verb or word hy way of eminence ; becauſe it 
is the principle word in a ſentence, without which, either ex- 
preſſed or. underſtood, no ſentence can ſubſiſt; as, Famer 
writes. James is Hanes it burt. 

+ In the active voice the nominative perſon: does, c. ſome- 
thing; as when I ſay. be douer, I ſay he dves ſomething. When 
I ſay,. He.will love, 1 affirm he w. ill do ſomething, c. but in 
the paſſive voice, the nominat ive perſon does nothing; as, 
when 1 fay, He is loved, it is not affirmed that he does avyy 

thing; but that ſomething 9 te him; Us. | 
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What is a verb paſſive l 

The paſſive verb is that which 2 a 
paſſion, or which receives the action from ſome 
other agent or object, and is conjugated with 
the auxiliary verb am or be ; 3 as, 7 am Og by 
the maſlert.. 

What is a + 5 neuter 7 | | 

A nenter verb is that which ſignifies an ac- 
tion terminating wholly in the agent; as, Lit, 
thou walkeſt, he ſleeps, you run, they ride. 

What is a verb ſubſtantive? 

A verb ſubſtantive is that which als the 
being of an object; as, I am, thou art, * 

How are verbs varied? 

By perſon, number, mode, voice, and time. 

What is meant by perſon: ? 

The noun or pronoun, which ſtands before or 
after the verb, of which ſomething is affirmed 
or ſpoken, and which is called the nominative 
to the verb. | 

How many perſons are e there? 

Three, which are diſting viſhed from one 
another; thus, firſt, ſecond or third perſon. 

How is the verb known to be the firſt. per- 
= L By having J or We for it's nominative z 

NE lave, wwe love. | 


+ As many Eng! 77 Lechs are ved both 1 an active and 
a neuter ſignification, the conſtruction only can. determine to 
which claſs they belong. 

* 7 love. Here, the nominative I being the Ed bert of the 
firſt N ſingular, the verb leve i is ae the firſt perſon ſin 


W. love. Here, Ve being the firft perſon plural, the verb 
love is Ukewiſe the fiſt perſon plural. 1 
ow 


— -".  —— ——————_ 
EIS MA weft rae Be” - 
a * 5 „ * — * 
— — = 


- 2 —— — 
n 
— — 9 ql 

= — 
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How i is the _ Lowe to be uy ſecond _—_ 


fon?” 


By bake "Wn you” for its nomiumire 3; a8, 
* Thaw le, Tou love. 
How is the verb known to bethe third perſon ? 
By having any of the pronouns He, ſbe, it 
they, or any name whatever for it's nominative, 
as, He loves, be lover, they love, John loves, the 
man laves,. men lou. 

How can we know whether the verb be of 
the ſingular or plural number? EYE 
When the nominative word Src only. one 


perſon or eng, the verb. is ſingular z; and when 


it denotes eue or more, it is plural. 
What is meant by Male? 
By Mode is meant the particular form of the 
verb, which denotes ſome intention of the ſpeak - 
er's mind, concerning the W how any "_ 


F t et U 


- Thou love. Here the nominative Th eng the ſbcond 

e ee the W is ealled the ſecond perſon ſin- 
ar 

ve or you love. Here": 7 or you deing the nominative, the 

verb. love is the ſecond perſon plural. 

: He un. A man loves. Fobn loves. Here be, man, Jubn, 
being each of them the third perſon ſingular, the verb hes is 
alſo the third perſon ſingular. 

A love. Men love. Here the nom inatives they and men 
oo erage 9 plural, the verb love is likewiſe the 


+ Voice rg" 1 might have been alfo explained here; 
but this can be done to greater ad vantage for the learner, in 


the notes under the * of the en regular 


verh. 


; 13 hs - x * 
—— {1 c g ” (A i + K | * 1 - 
©. * 4. 


Conjugation 


. ; * 
1 
* 


n 
* 0 
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Conjugation of the . N. erb 10 LOVE. , 
Indicative I M O D E. 


© Preſent 2 Time Aive ru. 3 
Singular. Plural. 

I love, 1 We love, | 

£13 2 Thau loveſt, 2. Ye or you love, 

3 He or ſhe. love 3 SAL love. 

4 or loveth. 


Perſons. 


7 Time Tae, 2 vice. 3 


1 I am loved, 23 | 1 We are loved; 
2 'Thon are lowed, 2 Te or you are loved, 
3 He is Ee. . 3 They are loved. ö 


1 What is vane 172 — ITY * od 

The indicative Mopx aſſerts, denies, or aſketh a queſtion ; 
as, Tow love him. Ton do not love him. De you love bim . 
am lovtd.— am not loved. Am I loved ? 

2. What does the preſent Tims repreſent ? 

The Pr n time repreſents an ation as begun, and carry- 
ing on; as,'7 write, I am writ 

3. What diſtinguiſhes the alive and paſſive voices? 
In the a&ive voce the nominative perſon acts; but in the 
faſſive, the nominative perſon is paſſive, i. e. does not act. 

The preſent tene is frequently uſed inſtead of the perfect 
fat, to bring, as it were, the thing ſpoken of to a nearer 
view ; as, In the boot of Geneſis, Moſes tells us, obo were the 
deſetnitents of Adam. 

To uſe the preſent tenſe in this manner, ſrews, particularly 
in narratives. to produce an "agreeable eſſect in the reader's 
mind; as it renders paſt tranſactions almoſt preſent. 


Indicative 
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Indicative MODE. Pe, 4 Time. Alus Voice 


Singular. x; vi 

: I loved; 1 We loved, 

2 Thou lovedſt, 2 Ye or you loved, 
3 He loved. 3 They loved. 
Fel Time. Paſſue Voice 

1 I was loved, 1 We were loved, 


2 Thou waſt loved, 2 Ye or you wereloved, 
3 He was loved. 3 They were loved. 


4 What is repreſentcd by the paf time? 

The paſt time generally repreſents an action as finiſhed in 
ſome period wholly paſt, without having any regard to the 
time betwixt the finiſhing of the action, and the time of 
ſpeaking of it; as, I wrote a letter on that ſubjet. Here it is 
aſſerted that a letter was written; but no intimation is given 


when it was done. Sometimes it repreſents an action as part - 


ly done; but not quite finiſhed; as, I was then writing a 
letter : this ſhews, that the writing was then not finiſhed ; nor 


does it intimate, that it is yet finiſhed, —By the inſertion of 


ſome other particle, this tenſe may be made to expreſs an inde- 
finite ſenſe; as, I wrote à letter while he dictated; this inti- 
mates that the action of writing was performed in ſome par- 
ticular time pointed at by the words while be difated ; but the 
preciſe time is not aſcertained.——lt is ſometimes uſed for the 
preterpluperfet ; as, Florio found that 300 l. a- year was but a 
poor eſtate for Leontine and himſelf to live upon; fo that he 
ſtudied without intermiſſion ; till Ze gained a very good in- 
ſight into the conſtitution and laws of his country. - 


Spectator. 
5:6. Xill he Jad goinad, a very/good infight— - 


; 9 ) * 
[1 6 K 1 1. 1 
» o „ 1 * 


a Ty, pw wor wes 1 
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Indicative MODE. 4 Peres Time. Active Voice. 


Bingular. . 
1 I have loved, 1 We have loved, 
2 Thou haſt loved, 2 Ye or you have loved, 
3 He has orhath loved. 3 They have loved. 


Pets Time. Fate Vaice. © 


1 I have been loved 4 We have been loved, 
Thou haſt been loved, 2 Le have been loved, 
3 He has — been loved. 3 They have been loved, 


4. What is repreſented by the per ec time ? 
The perfe#? paſt time repreſents an action as completely fini- 
ſhed at, and limited to ſome period, which extends ta the pre- 
ſent; as, I have -1oritten 4 letter this morning; which denotes 
that the letter was written at that particular time. But when 
I fay, I have now written my letter, —notice is given, that the 
action is finiſhed ; and ſo ſmall a ſpaee of time has Tntervened, 
that by the adverb se, it is repreſented as almoſt preſent. 
Were I to-ſpeak of this action again in the afternoon, the 
proper expreſſion would be, I wrote my letter this morning. 
and thus, the time in which the action was performed is de- 

noted, without any regard to the preſent. - | 

This tenſe is alſo, with regard to things till extant, uſed 
to expreſs actions done many years or ages ago; as, Saluſt 
bath wwritten a biftory' of the Jugurthan war. This intimates 
that, though the war was finiſhed long ago; yet the hiſtory 
is ſtill extant; but, were it loſt, the proper expreſſion would 
be; Saluſt wrote a biffory of the Jugurthan war. This laſt 
form of expreſſion hath no regard to the time intervening ; - 
but the firſt has. | | 


— 


A Preter- 
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Indicative MO DE. 
Freterpiuperfecs 5 Dime. Hive 2 ace. 


WES ingular.. | Plural, 

1 1 had loved, We . ; 

2 Thou hadſt loved, 2 Te or vou had loved, 
3 He had loved. 3 They had loved. 


Preterphiperfect: Paſſive bu. 


1 I had been loved, 1 We had been loved, 
2 Thou hadit been 2 Te or you had been 
loved,, loved, 


3He bad been loved. 5 They. Fad been loved. 


5. What is repreſented by the —— ? 
This tenſe commonly. repreſents an action not daly as fi- 
niſned; · but it has likewiſe reſpect to. ſome other action or in- 
cident which happened at, or near the time of fitiſhing it; 
28, I had written my letters when roſs ar. The prio- 
of writing the letters to a the enpreſs is denot- 
ed by the ſimple form of this tenſe,-—Qr, it repreſent᷑s the ac- 
tion as finiſhed at ſome particular me to whick we allude, 
without ſeeming 2 have reſpect to any other action; as, I B 
_— wy yr before twelve of the cloch ; but this form of 
; e ill determined by another verb in the: paſt tenſe 
either expre reſlea or undexſtaod ; thus, ia the laſt cxample; — 
gare te olock firutk bre w e. 
To intimate ſome diſtance. of time beteten any two actions, 
ſame particle is added to this tenſe; 0% Ten to Rhodes, 


ſays Cicero, and applied n whow I 'bad be- 


fore beard af Rome. 
7 Middleton's Life of c. 


This s hip ee which cannot be at once 
performed; n betn buying ſparrows for the 


opera. Spettator, No: 5. 
This ſhews that the perfor who had the ſparrows muſt 
have ſpent ſome time in buying them. | 
* . Fulure 


3 _— OP 
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Indicative M O D E. 
 Fulure 6 Time. A e Voie. 
Singular. Plural. a 

11 ſhall or Will love, 1 We ſhall or will love, 

2 Thou ſhalt or wilt 2 Ye or you. ſhall or 
love, _ will love, 

3 He ſhall or wilt love. - 3 They ſhall or will love. 

Future. Paſſive Ne >. 5 

1 I Mall or will be : We ſhall or will be 
loved % 4% - 4 loved}... 

2 Thou malt or Wit 2 Te er yon ſhallor will 
be loved, be loved, 4 | 

3 He ſhall or will be 3 They mall or vill be 
loved. l _ 


6. To what does the * refer 70 | | 

. The future ener to a0 ation as yet not begun; , T 
A ace letter. Jill un ite a letter. : 

7. Shall or will is the ſign of his den f. Shall, beſides de- 
noting the futurity of the action, ſeems to imply ſome ſort 


f obligation; and will an inclinationg—+hall in the Air 17 


perſon fimply fosetelt; in the ſecond and third perſon, 2 
or threatens. Mill, in the firſt perſon, 
fois mbar hd, rl Horm 
in obedience command, write 4 or 
ct ia the firſt cxample full gni 


6 au — -puniſhed. 


is They- 
8 e 77 e e e 
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Imperative and Precative 8 MODES. 
ee | 


Addi Veice. 
e Plural. 
Let me love, Let us love, 
Love, or love thou, Love , or love ye or you, 
Let him love. Let them love. 


Imperative. . Paſſive Voice. 


f Lets me be loved, Let us be loved, S 
He or be thou loved, Be ye, or you loved, 
Let him be loved. Let them be loved. 


8. What 3 the 8 Mode expreſs ! ? 


The IMezRATIVE bids, Wo tote or WS and the 
_PRECATIVE prays or exborte. 2 


Ta, in this mode, before the et perfor 6 1 implies 
an ardent 0%, purpoſe or reſoludion'; as, Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and Je my laſt end be like his. © Numb. 
XXIII. 16.—Let me not eat of. their dainties. In the firſt of 
2 there is an ardent wiſh; in the laſt, a reſo- 
ution 
Let before tho firſt perſon vlarel implies an exhortation ; ; 
as, Let us quit ourſelves like men. | 
Let us not flip th* occaſion, whether firs, 
Or ſatiate fury yield i it from our foe. 48 
\ Milton, P. L. B. 1 1.278. 
Tet, before the third perſon . and plural, implics a 
permiffion or command ; as,—the Jaw is open, and there are 
deputies ; let them implead one another. Act xix. 38. Let 
the wicked forſake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and les him return unto the Loxp, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to our Bw for he will abundantly 
Ns: Ta. lv. 7. 


. *; 
3 . N 6 
E. 


* 
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| Conjenttive ꝙ MODE. 
Piu Time. Aﬀtive Voice. 
Singular. I | Plural. 
1 If I love, | 1 If we love, 
2 If thou love, 2 If ye or pou love, 
3 If he love: 3 f they love. 
B Time. AZive Voice. 
1 If I loved, 1 lf we loved, 
2 If thou loved, 2 If ye or you loved, 
3. It he loved. 3 If they loved. 
a Preſent. HFaſſive Voice. (4 5 

1 If I be loved, 1. If we be loved, 


2 If thou be loved, 2 If ye or you be loved, 
3 If he be loved. 3 If they be loved. 

FRA. oh Paſſive Voice. 
1 If I were loved, 1 If we were loved, 
2 If thou wert loved, 2If ye or you were loved;. 
3 If he were loved: 3 If they were WE 


9. What does the Confinive, Mode imply! * 

The conjunive mode always implies a condition, ſup py/ition, or- 
doubt, and is governed by ſome of the following conjunctions 
eupreſſed or underſtood, if, though, although, before, unleſs ax-- 
act, "till or until, whether, wheiſtever, or . word of: 


wiſh : 
| E X A M P L E 8. , 

Nevertheleſs, if thou wvarn the wicked of his. — ture: 
from it 3 if be not turn from his evil way, he ſhall. die in 
his iniquity. | Eael. xxxili. 9. 

Douhtleſs, thou art our father, though. Abrabam be ignorant 
of us, and Iſrael achhonoledge us not. J. Ixil. 8. | 

Except the Loxw build the city, they labour in vain that * 


. Lox l K re the m9 AO 
ow caxvii, 1. | 5 55 . 
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Patential 10 M O DE. 
Preſent 11 Time. Active Voice. 


Singular. | Plural. 
1 I may ir 1 We may love, 
2 Thou mayeſt love, 2 Yeor you may love, 
3 He may love. 3 They may love. 


I can love, thou canſt, c. 
Preſent. ; Paſſes Voice. 


11 may be *; {1 We ©; may 
2 Thou mayſt ov a. 2 Ye or you be 
3 He may . „ They... loved. 

1 can be jb thou canſt, Qc. 


- Potential MOD E. 


Pa r Active 2 R 
Sing | \ Plural, ; 
1 I might Love, 5.14" 14 Ma might "ME 
2 Thou migieſt "ny 2 Ye or you might love, 
3 He might love. 3 They might love. 
J could love, thou couldeſt c. 
I would love, thou wouldeſt, &'c. - 
I ſhould love, thou ſhouldeſt, &&'c. 


10. What does the Potential Made expreſt ? 

The potential mode expreſſes the liderty of the agent, or the 

poſſibility of the action. 

IT. This tenſe denotes a power, liberty or - poſſibility of per- 
forming an action; as, I way write a letter; 5, . I am at li- 
berty to- e can write a letter; i. e. I have both a 

wer, and liberty to write. juſt now, or at any after period. 
- The time may be more explicitly, if preciſion be required, 

expreſſed by the inſertion of ſome other word; as, 1 may or 
can write u now. I may or can write to-morrow. May ſeems 
to _denete liberty and event; and can not only 3 
event; . alſo an ability — an action. 

' Potential 


ENGLISH. GRAMMA R. 
Puta M O DE. 


Paſt. 12 Tine | Paſſroe Voice. 


Singular. | Plural. 
1 I might 125 loved, 1 We might be loved, 
2 Thou mighteſt de 2 Te or you might be 
loved, loved, 
3 He might be loved. 3 They wight be loved. 
Or, I could be loved, thou couldeſt, &c. 
— I would be lord; thou wouldeſt; Se. 
—1 ſhould be loved, thou ſhouldeſt, Oc. 3 


ae 13 Time. Acer Vai dice. 


1 I may 


WD 1 We may 5 
2 Thou mayſt 55 4. 2 Ye may dee 
3 He may | 3 They may oi 


12. Might and could imply a conditional power, bent or 
poſſibility of performing the action ſpoken of; and would in- 
timates inclination or volition; ould an obligation, or neceſſi- 
ty. Thus, I might write a letter; that is, I was at liberty to 
write.—I could write a letter, that is, I had i it in my power to 
write, —Could he be prevailed upon to accept of your propoſal 
would write him a letter. Could expreſſes a poſfbility of pre- 
vailing upon him ;—and would denotes my inclination or will y 
to write. I ſhould ⁊wvrite a letter i. e. | am under ſome obligation - 
to write. From what hath been faid it oi appear —i, e. is 

is probable, that it appears. The expreſſion, —it fbaild ap- 

r, ſeems to denote a ſtronger meaning; that from what hath 

n ſaid, it ought evidently to appear. 

13. He may have written a lefter, i. e. he had it in his power 
to write; but the form of expreſſion does not poſitively a BY 
that he did write. KG 4 _ form of expreſſion is obvi 

the paſſive voice; as, be baue been well inſtructed, hob 
| they had no opportuit o wing it, Poier 
[ 
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6 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Pu MODE. 
Fersen. * 7 01 ce. 


| 1 Singular. "EM ny * Plerat. 

IT may- ave Tr We ) 
1 been 2 Ye © be = ' 
3 He may loved. I "Ae c + 


 Proverplaperfe 14. | ditivt,. 


11 might | 1We ) 
2: Thou pea? pit 0 4 2 Ye) might have 
3 He might 3 They 3 © 


L could have loved, thou . ec. 
I-would have loved, thou wouldeſt, r. 
E ſhould have loved, thou houldeſt, "fo. 


1 


1 . 


53 eee 


* % 
. 
. 
7 A 6 5 
I 4 
4 - 
%* 
* 


Paſſive. 


K le J have a 3 
2 Thou mighteſt been 2Ye— 555 N J 
. loved. 3 They: n 


% I could have been 12 thon couldeſt, ere. 
I Would have been loved; thou wouldeſt, &c. 
hy * * bave been I6ved: thou ſhouldeſt, He. 


Ae Bbave written 9 ö 
ve written a letter, i. e. I had power. I would have 


4 EO e. I had- inclination. Tu have WE i. e. 
A 


Futur. 


* 
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Future 15 Time. Alive Voice. 


\ [Sing ular. Plural. 
1 I ſhall 8 We ) ſhall 
2 Thou ſhalt loved 2 Ye— & have 
3 He ſhall 3* 3 They loved. 


 Fature. Paſſive Voice. 


11 ſhalt ha ve 1 We 
2 Thou ſhalt been 2 Ye— $S 
3 He ſhall ' J loved. 3 They IOC 


Infinitive 16 MODE wa Adive Voice. 
Preſent Time. T0 lore. Pafi—-To have loved. 


 Iifinitivie MODE. - Paſſive Voice. 
Pr. T. To be loved. Paft-—To have been loved. 


16. This tenſe denotes a future action which ſhall be finiſh- 
ed before, or continued to ſome time poſterior to the preſent ; ; 
as, Hall have finiſbed my letters, before tbe chock ffrile ei Bt. He 
fall at martinmas next, have been twenty years in po fon of 
the eſtate. . 

Wherever an * BBY is joined to a velpeipal verb, the va- 
riations of number and perſon fall only upon the auxiliary 3 ; 
and when e are more auxiliaries than one, the variations 
fall only upon the firſt of them, and the principal verb and 
other auxiliaries remain invariable. 

The times of the auxiliaries can only be determined, with 
precifion, by tbeir connection with the other words of the 
ſentence in which they ſtand. - 

16. The infinitive mode expreſſes the Ggnification and time 
of the verb, without any regard to aſſertion, number or per- 
ſon; r bave written, - 


5 5 Puariiciplit 


0 aan have 
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Hortiaples 17. Alive Voice. 
Co Low. we Loved, or having loved. 
 Participhe. P, afive Voice. 
Proj Bring loved. Pf. Having been loved, 
8 Pl the e verb 


10 HAV E. 
| Inline MODE. 
Rech Nor. 
1 be, 2 TE Is S He bas or r hathe— 
Poſt ” . 
en meh 5 He had, 1 We had,— 
| . 1 * 


3 ater ; 
| 2 & oving, take away be ir; and there remains the par- 
ticiple preſent {oving : or he had loved; take away be bad, and 
Mere remains the participle participle puſt bes, ; which denotes the ig- 
niſiention and time of the without the a 
The perticiplepreſent is formed by adding · ia to the verb; 
N. ee and the participle paſt is . 
formed by adding d or ed to it; as, to love, loved; to form 
Firma. Beeintroduttion RULE IV. 2. p. 223 | 
Sometimes participle; beeome adjeBiroer, andas ſuch-admit of 
compariſon; as a learned man, that is, a man poſſeſſetdt of that 
— N awore Joving, f loving ſuuber.— They ſome- 
I on 3 as, -the-learving 1 — 
W Me ples become edjefiiver or anti ver are 
a 3 to time, which conſtitutes the __ 
— NY 


\ 
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Perfect Time. 
11 have had, 2 Thou haſt had, 3 He has had, — 


| Preterpluperſef Time.” 
1 bad 272 2 Thou hadſt had, 3 He had had,— 


Future Time. 
S ſhall or will have, 2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt, — 


Imperative MO DE.. 
10 me have z Have, or have thou; Let bim,— 


Conj unkti ve MOD E. 


| Preſent- Time.  - 
If I have; if thou have; if he _ 


Paſt. Time. | 
IfT-had; if thou had; if he had, — 


Potential M ODE. | 


Preſent Tine. | 
I may or can have; ee or canſt have,— 


Poſt Time. 
I might could, would or ſhould have j— — 


Pa Nine. 
I may have had; Thou mayſt have had, 


|  Preterpluperfet? Time. 
ebe could, would, or ſhould have had ;—* 


2 
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* Time. 
I ſhall ka had; thou ſhalt Pate had,— 


Infinitive MODE. | 
Proſe Time, To have. Pop. To have had, 


Partiti ples. 
Pre ging. Having. Pg. Had, or r having had. 


The Subſtantive Verb 
TE”: 
| Indicative MODE. 


Preſent Time. 
Sing. I am, Thou art, He is. Pi. We are, 


755 Pa Time. | 
S. I was, Thou waſt, He was. P. We were, 
* You were, They were. 1 


I have been, Thou haſt been, He has—been— 


2 — Time. 
T had been, Thou hadſt been, He had been,— 


The plural you is vſed in the polite, and commonly in the 
Familiar ſtyles, inſtead of thou, when we addreſs a ſingle perſon ; 
but then the verb muſt have it's plural form; thus, You were, 
not, e was; for you was ſeems to be as ungrammatical, as 
you ba would be. —— However, thou ſhould be _y 
uſed we addreſs God . | 
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i ſhall or will be, Thou malt or wilt Por 


Imperative MO D E. 
Let me be, Be or he chou, Let bim be,— 
Conjundive M OD E. 


, Preſent Time. get 
fe fthow Be, ihe by we v. = 


Pg. Time. 
IfI were, if 201 wert, if he were, if we were. 


"Potential M a D E. 


| Preſent Tim ime. 
I may or can be, thas mayſt, or W be. — 


n Paß . ' 
I might, 29 7 would, or ſhould be; thon,— 


| Perfett Time. 
1 may have Cath thou may have been, — 


4 Preterpluperſe * : 
| might could. would, or ſhould: have been,— 


Io Plus Time, 
I fall have been, — ſhalt have been 


Infinitie 
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Infinitive M 0 D E. 
Preſent Time. To be. Poſt. To hive been. 
HRS N ˖ V 
Preſent. Being. Tn Been or having been. 
The Trade 7 erb, 
TO PDO. 


Indicatiue MODE. þ 
Singular. 1 do, Thou doſt, He does, or doth, 
Plural, We 0 Ye or you do, They do. 


Paſt Time. . 
8. 1 did, Thon did ſt, He did. P. We did,— 


Perfect Time. 
I have done, Thou haſt done, He 225 or bath— 


Preterpluperfe® Tims,” 
I had done, Thou hadſt done, He had done,— 


: Future Time. 
l {hall c or will do, Thou ſhalt or wilt do, He ſhall 


Infinitive M OD E. 
82 Time. To do. Poſt. To nts done, 


| Particphs, 
_ Preſent. Doing. Paſt. Done, or having done. 


The 


a He a a. an oe. + eG - am. 
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The Regular Verb, 
| 'TO WILL. 

_ Indicative MODE. 


e eee Saw, | 
I will, Thou willeſt, He wills or willeth,— 


n 
I willed, Thou willedſt, He willed.— 


9 * - 
b WW  =X*=o3=*z. — B wu w = — » — - 
* 4 * 1 


The preſent and paſt tenſes of active and neuter verbs, in the 
indicative and conjuctive medes, may be expreſſed by the auxi · 
liaries do and did; as, 5 
| Tadicative MODE. Preſent Time. 
I do love, thou doſt love, he does or doth love, Cc. 
"TP | of; 4 Time. 
did love, thou didſt love, he did love, Cc. 
Corjunflive MODE. Preſent Time. 

If I do love, if thou do love, if he do love, c. 
4 Paſt Time. 

If I did love, if thou did love, if he did love, c. 


Let it be obſerved that do and did, beſides marking the time 
of an action, ſilently imply oppoſition or emphaſis; otherwiſe 
they become mere expletives, and ovght not to be uſed in aſ- 
ſextive ſentences; thus, I love you. If this be denied, then 1 
add, 7 DO love you, though you ſeem not to believe me.— 1 
DO Fill love you, not withſtanding all the injuries you have done 
me; intimating that my love is not extinguiſhed even by in- 
Juries received. — I DID ther love you, ſilently denoting a ceſ- 
ſation or doubt of preſent love. | | 

Do is properly joincd with a negative; as, She has an en- 
gaging face; but I 4 not love her. It is alſo uſed in the im- 
perative mode; as, Commend his virtues; but do not flatter 
him in his folkes. 

| 41 3 


11 
f 
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Of Irregular VERBS. 


What is meant by an irregular verb 7 
An irregular verb is that which does not form 
the paſt time, and participle perfect, by the ad- 
dition of &, or ed to the preſent of the indicative 
as, I love, I loved, I have loved. | 


What conftitutes the irtegulatity of a verb? 


1. The contracting of the ſyllable ed, by rapid 
utterance, or poetical licenſe into d, or ; as, 
levd for lwed; learnt for learned. This irregu - 


© -  larity chiefly takes place in verbs, ending in ce, 


, I, x and /; in which it is uſual in ſpeak- 
ing, to change ed into 1; as, tract, ſnatcht, 
gufot, decit, vext, , but they ought to be 


The chief uſe of do and dia is in aſking queſtions; as, Do l 
love ? Deft thou abuſe His goodneſs ? Did they not rebel? 

Do is often uſed to fave the repetition. of any verb? as, you. 
muſt go if he do not, i. e. if he go not. | | 

All the times and modes of active and neuter verbs may be 
expreſſed by the auxiliaries am or he, and the active participle 
PORE a. ORE 0, 

I love, or am loving, thou art loving, he is loving, Wc 

was loving, thou waſt loving; he was loving, Cc. 


© I have been loving, thou haſt been loving, G. 


* 


This form of conjugating the verb, ſeems, im ſome caſes, to 
be leſs determinate than the other; as, I wrote a letter. This 
ſhews that the action of writing is over; but, when I ſay, 1 
was writing a letter, it ſhews that the action was, in ſome paſt 
time, begun; but it does not aſſert that it is finiſhed. This 
form of ex preſſion is peculiarly adapted to expreſs unfiniſhed 
N pronounced 


., 
—— 4 a 2 


A 
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pronounced and written, traced, ſnatched, guſbed, 
decked; vexed, kilſed. 6 ; 
2. Verbs ending in 4, m, » and p, after a diph- 
thong, form their paſt time, and participle by 
changing the diphthong into the ſhort ſound of 
a fingle vowel; as feel, felt; dream, dream, 
mean, meant; keep, kept. 2. 
3. Verbs ending in 7}, and ve, make their paſt 
times and participles, by changing // into It, and 
ve into ft; as dwell, dwelt ; leave, /eft ; yet we 
ſay, bereave, bereaved, or bereft. 1 

4. Some verbs ending in d, and t, have the 
preſent and paſt times of the verb and participle 
all alike; as, read, read, read, (the paſt time and 
participte being pronounced red , cut, cut, cul; 
others change into 23. as, bend, bent, bent. 


* 


Nate. Miny participles end "it en ; as, / polen, taken, ebofeny » | 


Ne. ERS. 8 : 
As moſt of the irregular: verbs are to be found in the fol> - 
lowing table, in which the preſent and paſt times and par- 
ticiples are carefully ranged in proper_columns, it is unnecef- 
ſary in this place to be more particular. | 
It is proper here to-obſerve, that it js reckoned-no ſmall © 
corrup:ion of- the language to uſe the paſt time of the verb - 
for the participle; as, I have ſpoke, for I have ſpoken; I have 
wrote, for I have written; I have tod#, for 1 have taken; 1 
had broke, for I had brolen; drove, for driven; got, for got- - 
ten; beld, for bolden; rode, for ridden ; roſe, for riſen; oö, 
for Shen; ſbore, for ſbern ; [mote, for ſmitten; flole, for flolen 
ſtrove, for firiven, &c. The impropriety of this will appear 
in the following examples, which caſtom hath not familiar- - 
ized to our car; as, I have drew; 1 have did; I have went, 


&c. 
H 3 Preſent.” 
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dite 


* 


| Preſent. Paſt. Parliciple pot. 
Am was been | 
abide abode - abode 
ariſe aroſe ariſen 
awake awoke awaked awoke 
bake baked baken 
bear bore bare born. * borne. 
beat beat beaten 
begin began begun 
behold beheld | beholden 
bereave bereft bereaved bereft bereaved 
beſeech beſought beſougt 
bid bade . bidden 
bind bound bound bounden 
f bit bitten 
breed bled blooded bled blooded 
blow blew blown 
break broke broken 
breed bred bred 
bring brought brought 
build built builded built builded 
buy bought bought 
caſt caſt caſt 
catch caught caught 
chide chid chidden 
chooſe chuſe choſe choſen 
cleave clave clove cloven cleft 
climb clomb climbed clomb climbed 
el ing clang clung 
_ cloath clad by cClothed cloathed 


* Good authors write this participle borne, dll it ſigni- 
fies to carry a burden, Nc. and born, when it eines to bring 


forth a child. 


- 
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Preſent. . _ Paſt. . Participle paſt. 1 
come came come 1 
coſt coſt coſt Fi 
creep crope creeped crept | 3 
crow crew crowed 3 
— 48 cut cut 1 
dare durſt dared x 
deal dealt dealt 77 
. dead 13 
dig dug dug 3 
do did done 15 
draw drew drawn 1.38 
dream dreamt dreamt dreamed 45 
drink drank re 15 
drive drove driven 1 
dwell dwelt dwelt 74 
eat . eaten 0 
feed -- 2 fed 1 1 
feel felt rear” " 
fight fought fought. * 
flee fled fled Is 
fling flung © flun | * 
freight freighted fraught freighted *. 
fly .\ i flew flown PORE. " 
gell gelt gelt | 1 
get got gat gotten 1 
gild 1 gilt 1 
gird Dirt girt 1 
| give Swe given = 
go „ one 5 
grind 1 | ground ground 1 1 
groß grew groun "Hy 
hang hanged hung hanged hung Y 
hay © fad A 
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Preſent. 


hear 


heave 
hew 
ide 
mie 
98 
hurt 
keep 
knit 
know 
lade 
lay 


leave 
lend 
let 
* 
loſe 
make 


mean 
meet 
melt 


mow 
put 
uit 
read | 
reave 
rend 
rid 
ride 


ring 


lead 


P. 


i 
hove heaved 
hewed 


hid 
held 
hit 


hurt 
kept 


knit 


| knew 


laded 
laid 
led 


{ig left 
lent 


let 


heard 


meant 


met 
molten 
+ mow. 


ridden © 
rung 


e 70 le, to utter a falſchood, is regular, 


Participle paſt. 
| hove heaved 


[ \ 


rue 


FA R. by | 


"riſen - 
riven 
run 


. rife 
rive 


Preſent | 


Pop. 


role. 
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Preſent, 
ſpeak 
ſpeed 
ſpend 


ſpin 
{it 
ſplit 
ad. 
_ fprin 

feat” 
ſtand 
* 

in 
Rink 
ftrew ſtrow 
ſtride 
ſtrike 
ſtrive 
ſwear 
ſweep 
ſwell 
ſwim 
ſwing. 
take 
tear 
teach 
tell 


think 


thrive 
throw - 
thruſt 
tread 
Wax 
wet 


Paſt. 


ſpoke ſpake 
| ſped ſpeeded 


ſpent 
ſpan 
ſpat 


ſplit 
ſpread 
ſprang 

ſtole 
ſtood 


ſtuck 
ſtang 


ſtank 


ſtrawed 


ſtrode N 
;..., ück 
ſtrove 


ſwore 


110 ſwept 


ſwelled 
fwam 


ſwang 


took 
tore 


taught 


told 
thought 


throve 
threw 


thruſt 


trode 
waxed - 
wet 


Participle paſt, 


ſpoken 
ſped 


ſpent 


ſpun 
ſpitten 


ſplit 


ſpread 
ſprung 
ſtolen 
ſtood 
ſtucx 
ſtung 
ſtunk 


ſtrown 


ſtridden 
ſtricken 
ſtriven 
ſworn 
ſwept. 


ſwollen 
ſwum - 
ſwung 
taken 
torn 
taught 
told 
thought 
thriven 
thrown 
thruſt 
trod trodden 


Waxen 


wet 


weep 
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Preſent. Paſt. Participle paſt. 
weep wept. wept 

win won won 
—_ wound 
wear | wore | worn 
weave wWove woven 
work wrought worked wrought 
wring wrung wrung 


write wrote - , written 


— 


ExkRelszs upon the preceding PAR TS 
of 8 PEECH. 


RULE I. 


A verb muſt agree with its * nominative in 
number and perſon ; * J teach, * teacheſt, 
he teaches, Dc. 


* The nominative is the name which ſtands before or af- 
ter the verb, as the ſubje& of the propoſition or affirmation 
ſpoken of ; as, 7 teach. Here T is the nominative and teach the 
verb, both i in the firſt perſon ſingular. Thou teacbeſt. Thou 
is the nominative and teacheft the verb, both of them the ſecond 


perſon ſingular. He tea⸗ He is the nominative and teaches 


the verb, both of them che third perſon ſingular.— In all 
other examples let the learner carefully obſerve, that the verb 


muſt be the fame perſon and number with its, nominative. 


And, 
To find out the nominative, turn the * into a queſtion, 
the anſwer is the nominative word; thus, He abborreth Falſchood, 


| Who abbereth falſchood ? An. He. Falſchood is abborred. + 


What is abborred ? An. Falſchood. 7 


In the ſollowing examples the nominative and verb are put 
in Malie characters. 


TC_—— — * 


rr * 
14 2 Y —* Ty 
—_— 7 * 
> . 


un 


4 oe 0 i — 23. 
ONE a I AG — «> 

n £ _ . 
-*- . o 1 8 — 


Falſe 


N — — — — 2 
——_— aA x "WM: — — i. . 3 2 
* * 8 * , Y "a * 1 ES 
x 84 1 k n mx . 9 
Fro N 7 — £2 m. bs 
Aw =—_ SEE 1 Ws 2 — * 


ou, 2 
os 


FE 


e 


l i 
. _ 
* 
i 
| 
4 
"= 
AY 
1 


34 ENGLL SH nan . 


if Fall 8 


5 hve the rab. tr the ruth 1 abbors 
fuld —Fulebed 5 ee by me Tes 
| read au-. on readet pray —57 6 his 
duty. —Thy dhe heir duty —2 ous bis kes. | 
ig e wind ty learning We war iſ - 
ng our leſſon. ro and war poſt.” ing your leſſon — 
To gaudi read with | tention. —N ou FT 
wh at At read,—The hep good company. — 
Good company is kep by thaw. ner, nour * 
3 arts. Arts is nou by 7 honour. f . anger 
anne. wen ak reaſon. Mer is rived pe 
| reaſon by ere anger: Mii bath een 


often fl by "good men 3 but thy boreff them 


5 f 5 
with patience. | | | 
"Good a men hath often fat afiQtions 3 but they 
were born gas 27 with nan . | 


ADL 
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"al RULE k. b 55 


The ſubſtantive verb am or be admits of a 


nominative before it __ om alder it; Sons F 
am. be, 3 art ö 


Falk Haar. . 
17! is me. 00 weft ow You art he 
172 * 
Thou art her. "Thee is them. 
9-1; 5 | 
e him who received the goods, i ug 
3 3 7. 3 "a I 8 
| neither her * 8 1 | 
G53 
— wy them that banghs the goods, ane it 
| 1 78 3 


wal me that paid for them. 
1 i wy him 1 I woula attend the buſine(s 


5 3 3 9 7 997 2 
l. ab 
Tell me if you be him who blabbed that 
„ 11 „ % 0 
ſecret. 355 Rin 
17 was * 0 Lord, evbich [E. 49.] 8 7225 


3 9 1. 3 
all things that! is in lewis and that is on earth. 


CCC 
U L 
Two or more ſubſtantives of the ſingular 


number with a copulative con junction betwixt 
1 them 


86 ENGLISH, GRAMMAR... 


them muſt have a plural 5 2 Juſtice and 
by PAP procure friends. 


RULE N. 


= | Two pronouns. with the digits conjunc- 
= tion require alſo a plural verb; as He and I are 
both acculed of the ſame fault. | 


3 { Falſe Hutax, | 

N 25 pl fſſeincy 8 of ignorance. 
Hour IN TAE proj 5 great rewprations 
3 wen. 


1 C and deci aways ua 1 * ſer 


3 viceable 3 whereas ige. and Berg ma. 
4 f 2 
* mee | 
2 l 
Ae and rage Burriet men on to commit 
ASS 5. 524 refoor bhx 


ok crimes. 
"He and T goes into partnerſhip. 
„ 


Sbe and he lives in the cu. 
. 

Lg ſtands here ad verbially, as do many other aheRtives, 

| - when joined to verbs or other adjectives; ſo that in this 
ö | conjunction the OO may be taught to bug them adverbial | 


1 adjectires. . 
a * Nen Virtue 


- 


EN GL SH GRAMMAR, 35 
Fir * * r luſtre 7 ng * 
Ferm and Lene attends thoſe. which refuſe 


8. St. xe, gs. 
o be infracted. n 9 * 


"He and 1 tefignt to fe you at your Way 
33 £754; F. 
* | 


RULE N. 


An aQtive verb governs, the * accofative ; as, 
wy. father ops. me, d reverence * "18 


1 tanght be w write and N 1 wy 
bange far iy trouble. | hack 
J . very hard to make * ſuffer for anther 


6 8 Shu 1B 47 10 
man (B. 393 fauk: | „ 
T n him a kindneſs; buy he rewarded T with 


ingraiitde for it, ths E. 464 v7 one of the 
3 3 7, 3 3 2 184 gk Fl 4. 9 
bach crimes. Epc + 


— 


Ue fe, Ito negociate that buies fo for him, | 


F 6. 3 
| * The aceuſative ſe mey be Uſeorered by land : 
minative and verb into a queſtion; the anſwer” neg theo oo 
acculative; thus, 
Whora does my father love ? Anf. me. Whom do I reve- 


rence ? Anſ. bim. 
1 | RULE 


' 
| 
| 


* 
n -- 
nin... . RS hy 
. 3 n 
Pos 3 > 
2 — — 


” 
— 
2 


— 


. 

4 
-F 
Ml 
* 


2 — — 


* 


2 a 
Nr 
2 


* 


— 


— 7 oy — 
1 © ul * 
— — 


— — — — — 
F — 27 


| a _—_ — , 
- — —— 22 ** . * 2 — b 5 * 5 
8 "I 2 * _ —— a . 5 _ " 4 
8 e - — 
LR i — 4 5 


» whe on — — | 
. — 
rr 
N > > — \ 4 2 —— —_—— 
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R UL E O. 


The tas muſt agree with it's antecedent 
in number and perſon; as, 

1 f who write, — 2 T hou who 8 
evho writes.— 4 Ton wha, write, — 5 They oy 
write,—6 The ſhips which 1.—7 7 r 
which fails. * 5 


* L E P. 


One verb governs a another in the infiaitive ; j 
as, He taught me f 10 vrite. He was ſent to 


je” the ' company's affairs. Nd Sets. RC 


in the three firſt examples, the 1 whois alternately 
the firſk, ſecond; or third perſon ſingular according as it's an- 
tecedents is J, than or he ; in the fourth, who is the ſecond 
perſon plural, agreeing with you : in the fifth and fixth exam- 
ples, 200 — which are both of of thene the third perſon ** ä 
agteeing with their antecedents they and bp and in 

HY "= is the third perſon fin L with by. 

+ The ſign to is ſometimes, and not improperly, left out 
after the verbs, bid, dare, fee, obſer vs, Bear, and make; a8, he 
bade me do it.—] dare not give it. Vou Sw we write it, —l 
beard him ſay it.—] need nat tell you.—The love of glory 
made them forget the danger. 

Sometimes the infinitive mode ſupplies the place of a no- 
minative; as, To bear much and /peat little, is an heroic vir- 
tue. eee by reverſing the order of the words of this 
ſentence, the pronoun it may be made the nominative; as, 7? 
is an heroic virtue to hear mach and /peat little. According to 
this arrangement, the verb bs 9 the verbs to hear and 
in the infinitive. - 

The infinitive mode ſometimes ſupplies the place of an ac- 

R caſe; as, children love to vo plays. inſtead of, children 


2 5 r 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 8 
ELEC . 


The relative muſt be put in the accuſative 
when a nominative comes between it and an ac- 


fre verb; as, our Parents whom we reverence... 


i Falſe Syntax. 
Who 2 IN. 87.1 85 _ by fears? 


Who fears be N. 87 . who be loves? 
＋ 
1 is the good and. " tarkable man * 


„ 2 1.3, 3 
(I. 83.) hour. . i 
We muſt love. be N. 371 who we fee 
mY: 4:4 

roco 20 friendly . to Hs enemies; 


Money l 54. 1 Ce ms wad who the miſer adore. 
2 Fo 3 * 2 x 


RULE *. 


if e werd or ohraſe come beter the 
relative who and the verb to which it is the no- 
minative, care muſt be taken, not to put the re- 
lative in the accuſative; as, Truſt not him, who, 


vou know, is difhoneſt in his dealings; not . 


% ow 33 e Or. 


FN IEA, 8 re- 
ve; * e W in 


4 BEE 
o ot. 9 9 


F a . 


15 
4 
M4 
1 
5 
14 
12 


a os 
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Falſe Syntax. 


| Nothing is a greater laſtance of cowntdice, 
| than o beatorwnmannely abuſe as man, whom, 
| 1 UI. $3. 1 brows, © cannot 1 che injury, 
or "whom, mou arg : fure cures not: > TORE 


That mah is p praiſe worthy, . we fre- 
; quently th, « By aft of dhe, ven x to 171 | 
: enemies, * he, whom, hn obſerve, de keel * 

his benefadtory is deteſtable for his ingraiyge* 


2 


3 1 » 4 8 3 n 


E 8. 


5 Collective nouns, or "buns of W "PM 
have a verb ſingular or plural, tho? the noun 
itſelf be ſingular; as, the parliament is ſitting. 
Common people judge by report. The rabble 

N or is, 1 "The oy is Arg t. | 


> This fete 8 it as it F648; . — 
may be inf ed, that . do and wet are in. 0h the 
| Jnfinitive mode; yet he may be taught to e conſtruc 
tion by putting then in ths preſent of the* indicative. S4. 
the nete on * 88. marked thus + 

+ yup a Pie prays gires an ide af cos compadted 
Lew ih is heſt to put the in the fingular ; 
b d te to'the Arr bp ated or ſcattered" ltd, the 

| + thus, llawene e property 
| ebenen ved at can yoo ind rabbde may. 


Cs. err 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 9 
i VV LE ” hat 


1. Wben the poſfeſſ ve 15 ſands in the for- 
ws clauſe of a ſentence, it belongs to the perſon- 
al pronoun how, with which the verb following 
muſt agree, tho' the relative who come before it 
as its nominative; as, 


0 abhers thy Bypactsh, who aer er. 


5 but de not ee them. 
he poſſeflive” ongs to the-ferfonat 
8 uu, om eh th the 2 verb muſt alſo . 
gree 3 as; Wear i B 
God abhors v byprocrify, a4 hear -ſeemons, 


bot dh not 1 them. 
ag o | Fol Stax, 
1. 0 blame A mannners 200 7 not reve- f 
5 re. 3 6 
rence thy ſuperiots. | ATR F hy 


2. 7 . pride will ſarely render thee contemps- 


3 
ible, * &s 70 ful of auß that 0 


SÞ># 5.100 $0.5 244, eee 
25 1 al thy compaplons. | 5 

3. 75 Thy caſe are indeed moſt poi, who 
nei neither frars God, nor regards wan. ; 


a: A Teri wou dulce 8 


2 ; 4 e 3 7 


5 
L > — . © 7 2 . 83 
5 *. : . —— > — 
. ele SEE 
- 


* 
— — 
1 


1 


7 * 
_ — 1 Da 


Ov 


1 z 
1 
ol 
j 
1 
75 
9 
— 
9 
4 1 
13 
| 4 
1 = 
A8 
1 vn 
l 
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5608 155 youth will prove a ſnare to you, who 
43 1 7 . 
uſe 2h ſo many unlawfal means 0 encreaſs It. 
$1982 e283 Gate DW Sfp VE Se 


4 


R U n 


* By leaving out the adverbs, * ie 
after, c. is rod the nominative caſe abſo- 
lute ; Ys 

He being come, dinner was s immediately ſer- 
ved up, i. e. hen or after. he came, cc. 

Gad from the mount of Sinai, whoſe gray top 

Shall tremble, He deſcending, will himſelf, 
In thunder, lightning, and loudtrumpets found, 
_ Ordain them * | 

— Milton, P. J. b. XII. J. 227. 


Falte Syntax. * ö Cu | 
Him watching, all the reſt went to 3 
8 N 


— 


Ci 
fel ; | | | * 8 
1 7 "> * SS 4 * "7 4p 
them Ee ves. — 1 ' CY * þ * 
* 1 A o oy 
1 . 


43.3, +3 


| 3 in a r in the u ue called 
the ablative abſolute. 2 
The noun or pronoun in Engli iſh, before the l in 
ing, is always the nominatiye caſe; for. bim without a prepo- 
ſition never anſwers to the Latin ablative illo;_ thus, He read- 
ing all are attentive, i. e. While he reads, all are attentive, not 
bim reading, all are, Kc. 3 
In theſe examples the impropriety of bim is evident: | 
The e eder ee K gas, Alb men 
have ſinned, he only excepted, (i. e. he only being £ ee 
; 1 go fin, de. in | 


- 


. 


* 
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„ wins, e reſt were ae pre- 
; + 
pony. "their Iſſa 
3 3 
* mourning her huſband's abſence TY 


the dangers—he might be expoſed to, he rey 


dt wn it het fats; £7 
NN 6k, 42 3 


RULE V. 


' When a pariidple eas a noun. it edt 

of the article before it, and falls under the 8 

vernment of the noun ; as, 

A wealthy citizen, by the * Saying of a poor 
priſoner's — reſtored him to ſweet bherty: 


7 bo. ' Falſe Syntax... 
There 75 hardly be a | greater proof given of 


N generous 1 noble mind "than the firing 


. #45. 07 


Tr Pojing her Nands ſubſtantively, and n the 
noun debts is in the genitive, governed by the prepoſition ; 
thus, — by the paying of the debts of a. poor priſoner — 
Hence it is evident, that to uſe the article without the prepo- 


ſition, or the prepoſition without the article muſt leave the 


eonftruQtion incomplete. But the conſtruction is good when 
both the article and the prepoſition are left out. Thus, 


A wealthy cititen a poor priſoner's debts, reſtored 
wee den harty, «tA 


Here is an active the noun debts 
i the tie participle governing , 


ojurles; 


_— - a = ——— * 
— 4 2 8 * 2 
"ou. is 4 > * =* 1 — 
Ne 


= * — x * * 
* he DE 
- — ry I e Hoes 5h 


= 
7 
" 
x 
- 
4 
o 
4 A 
' 
1 
” * 
. 
— . 
4 
1 
© #38 
4 
4 
* 
1 
5 
* , 

" 
3-14 
4 
2 
FT) 

. 4 

7 

ä 

4 5 
KF; 0 


ee eee ee RE. oo 


— 
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- injuries and youre: Fe e _ 
an enemy. e 

27 the puniſhing criminals eur cine, 
vihers 0 deterted from n commitin PE the e 


e : = 
offences. ; 19 


The indulging fe | thoughts el, often produce 
notoriouſly wicked eden * "which the 
Funlgreſor k. 5 at aſt brought mane bo Kane and 
miſery. ba ant tes 28 


By indulging gern ene and pains, 


'Intemperance and exceſſes of all kinds . often 
"Pat an; BE” 


introduced, ich. 0 A: my reputation 


. dri and rin hs foul, 
E 3 


— change cf condritin ek 


de avoided: 5 
T That ig, % A copulative cobjun Mon con- 


nects the like tenſes and modes; as, He came, 
and ſaw, and conquered; not, He came, and 
ſees, and conquered z nor, He comes, en, 
and conquers, * 


821 | On 0. 


8 
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TY When en with the per- 
ſonal pronoun you, the poſſeſſive your or geur= 
Jos mult be uſed in the following parts of it; 
If you cannot eaſily bear with 1 infirmities 
of 2 you render your own in ſupportable; ; 
1 inſupportable. 
* the ſame thing muſt be obſerved 
4 Pager nds and to you and 
2 as, Make choice of ſuch company as you 
can improve, or who can improve you, but if 
your companion cannot make you, nor you him 
better, forſake him, leaſt you learn his vices. Not, 
Make choice-of ſuch company as you can im- 
prove, or who can improve zhee ; but if your 
companion cannot make you, nor 7o-him-bet- 
ny forfake him, leſt hu learn his- vices. . | 


More Examples s-of Tale Syntax, 
You vg labour not Poly to * what 1 is 


3 


necelhry, but uſo to pri what ths deut 


and 1 ref to maks others bener by your 
14. 4 
_—_ at leaſt not to make them 1 4 'by 5 | 


*, e 3 7 
example. e A | 


Keep your own ges; 3 N 7 he agen of 
3 


* The 3 f in this and all 7 — . hoot 
? — it's antecedent in it, and here ſignifies the 


9 we 
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| _ 0 oO companion, and 5 1 "ou "4 


a2 8 


others blame your own imprudences but pardon 


a him, ſince bei is only reeachrous by thy example 


'3 S - 
"Anger is a fit "of madneſs; 40 he that 15 
n 


| 8 
pal ionate beg 1 reve * aer "of bs 


reaſon, gu 0 deres. 44 helps to 
wake ae > ol. 3 


2 | | | 
As be hh can Tron! an IWjory; but will 
| 1 
= by 67 l magnanimous dif poſition of foul ; 


4 he which will . 5 Kindncks, bur da — K 
FT 
158 re a _ and comterprble Ons 3nd 


provl hiniſel a deſpicable lamp of age 


Al aft * piety ard are wo delightful for 
7. 


8 the preſen and they if peace and contentment 


3 8 
behind 1 them, which can neither be interrupted 
7 3 1. 5 6 


by time, nor yy from 0 by ourward violence. 


9 5-58; 

7M Of the A D V 2 R B. 
What is an adverb.?  — - 

An adverb is a word joined to a verb, adjective, 

or other 8 to W ſome circumſtance of 


the 

Adverbs are of various Kinds: 
3 Of time ; either preſent, = « or to come; as, now, to 
| Yr 


% 
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the action ſignifred by the verb, or of the quality 


of the adjective, or other adverb”; ; as, He fought | 
Heyy ſhametully covetous; very 8 206 Kc. | 


RULE x. 


M ſtands alone in an inet pot is ed with 


AS, Can you lend me a Crown? No.“ 


Will you go to. the, uh, ene 1 


Ful 


will not. 


day; already, ee long 5 Ag 8 to- morrow 


not yet, hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, by and by; 
oft, often, oftentimes, ſeldom, daily, yearly, always, _— 


then, ever, never, &c. _ 
2. Of number; as, twice, thrice 3 rarely, &. 
a; 1 order 3. as, firſt , ſecondly, thirdly, laſtly, . of 


. alt AG, 0 quantity; as, more, much, leſs, &c. 
5. Of affirming; as, verily, truly, yea, yes, undoubtedly, 

g | 
6, Of denying ; as nay, no, not, in no wiſe, not at all, &c. 
7. Of doubting ; as, perhaps, peradventure, &c, - - 

8. Of comparing; as, how, as, ſo, how much * rather, 
than, whether, &c. "of 

9. Of quality; as, juſtly, prudently, &c. 


10. Of place; as, here, there, where, whither, hither, thi 


ther, &c. 

Alverds admit of compariſon 3 as, ſoon, ſooner, ſoonelt ; 
wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely. 

Adverbs are formed from adjettives, by adding ly to the 
us of the adjective; as, wiſe, wiſely, meek, meekly, 

3 

N o is uſed as an adjective before 2 ſubſtantive; 28, No 
man is altogether free from error. 

Two negatives make an affirmative, and therefore ought 
not to be uſed” in a denying 1 45 Lean eat no more: 
; . tan . net 


ſome other word either expreſſed or underſtood; 


| * R . 
C 


= 


=” 
WY 


* 
: . = SS by 2 3 N 
n 5 a 
- 2 ä 
n 


. ͤò—u——̃ ²˙ V 2 ow bn ns. 


; 
1 


2 


2 — 
— 2 , P ‚— ROO. oO. 


— — 


- — 
4 „ 
- —— oe one 
— —ä—E— — - 
— —— 


22 — — —— —— —— - 


— — 


r 
= 
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| Falſe Syntax, 
37 6 Gy ban tranſact that air whether a 
ER ITS 30 e '#. $- 7, 
be preſent or 10. He ſays, he will carry off the 
a 1 £he 1 6:42 
goods whether I will or no. 5 


A r woody 


$ *.# RY x * * 
«a 4 5 ö 
5 a * 4 


4 "x, 7 
FLOYD 


| | $f 
not, I cannot 1 80 no more. i cannot dies no more r 
Ak! is, as much as to ſay, I can give ſomè mort for it. 


for within him hell | i 


He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
One ſtep, ao more than from himſelf, can fly 


'By change ot place: 2 Miltan P. ZL. B. iv. I. 20. FER 20. 


Nor doth the moon no nouriſhment exhale © 


From her moiſt continent to higher orbs. | . B. . . 421. | 


nor knew I not 


| To be both will and deed created frees: | *. I. ga. 


As, nor, and but are ſometimes A uſed for the 
comparative adverb than; thus, Schecter a honey, lt ought to 


be, Sweeter than honey P12 


We had no — met, But he W Soha be, — — 
than he began—&c. 

The proper correſpondent adyerbs to than are more, I: . ra- 
ther, ſooner, &c. as, There is generally in nature ſomething 
more auguſt, then what we meet with in art. Not, as what we 
meet with in art. 


"Exivy is leſs copableof recondliation be hatred. Ie ought to 


be, than hatred. 


X Whiter nor ſnow. Fiercer nor. a lion, 'Should be, Whiter 
than ſnow. | Fiercer than à lion. 


Note. Than comes properly after any comparative adjec- 


Uve 


The relative who, having reference to no verb; ſhould be 
put in the accattiios when than goes before it; as, 

Thus far his bold difcourſe, without controul, a1 

Had audience, when, amon the ſeraphim, 20h 

Abdiel, than ꝛbbom none wi more zeal ador'd' 

The Deity, '* Milten P. I. B. 1 80. 

It is no uncommon thing 4 in canverlation, and even ſome- 
times in writing to uſe-the adverb where eber I 

ea 
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the e comparative nde & nd Ben admit 
of a nominative after them, unleſs a prepoſition 
expreſſed or underſtood follow, or the noun 
or pronoun be governed-by an active verb; as, 
He is a old as ſhe, (not as her.) She is fairer 
than I, (not than me.) My father loves him 
better than me, i. e. than he loves me. Hei is 
E. e to HEE: re me, 4; . in to. me. 


vt x 


1 


eat en Falſe Syntax. 10 we 


There is not an more diligent boy than Him, 
6 ans 892 13 

bn ” my modeſt girl than k ber. 8 103 a aller 
Lebe me, 8 I aw tronger than bim—He 0 

6 4 e „ ws 6 — 1 

a BY Fs — at 

ſtead of whither'; z g Where do you a0 7 which, onght to be, 
 whither do 7G go? the impropriety of uſing where in this 
ſenſe, will at once appear, if we attend to the proper ſignifi- 
cation of theſe two agverbs ; for where ſignifies at which, or 
at what place or Flacer and whither, to which or what Place 


or places 
The fame thing might be obſerred of zert and bitber. 
Here ſignifies. in this place, and hither, to this place; yet how 


often do we find it ſaid ? He came bere this evening ; ivſtead of. | 


he came hither this evening. 
Where is alſo uſed; in common converſation, for whence ;; 
, „ from ? nich dught to be, beste came 
1 | 
Mr Pri:filey ſuppoſes that the comparative thas carries the 
force of a prepoſition in it. Whatever may be in this ſup- 
poſition I ſhall not diſpute. It is evident in ſome of theſe 
** 8 MARY cxamples- 


- 


P 


2 — 2 


4 4 \ 
N 
* 
5 7 
« 
N. 
. , 
N 5 
. 
l 
' y 
} 1 
74 
"= 
” 
* 15 
2 AN * 
K 
: ' 
17 
* | 
9 
| 11 
3» 
a 
$2 
1 
4 
1 
- 


= — — — - * 
— — . — — Py * ul oj 
— — — —— . * —— 
r ö — ee —_ — — — 
a — — 


circum, con, 60, com, era, 2 or, & 
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* goods 10 bim they F ſent the news 


3 
ſooner 5 hin than — He 10 him beter 
FF 


N80 > 13 =P | B 4 460 
„„ ũ ͤ ot dtd: bon? ora % 
| + Of the PREPOSITION. 
| What is a prepaſition ? 


A prepoſition is a fmall- niches which ſet be- 
fore, or between nouns, or pronouns, ſerves to 


exprels the relation, or. reference of one to ano- 
ther. 
How many forts of n are has ? 
Two; ROSA, 6 and 1 . th; 
5 5 | Which 


us 1 


e that, by putting the pronoun in an oblique 68, 


the-ſenſe is cither entirely, altered, or rendered doubtful ; as, 
He loves him beiter thau me. Upon Mr. Priefiley's r ſuppoſition, 


this may either ſignify, He loves him better than I love him; 
or, He loves IM better than be loves M; but if, in the former 


- ſenſe, we uſe the pronoun in the nominative, and in the lat- 


ter, we uſe it in the accuſative, all ambiguity evaniſhes. 
Some grammarians ſay, that, taller than me is an Engliſs 


| idiom, and to ſupport their conjecture, they have recourſe to 


the French and Latin forms of conſtruction; but, though in 


+ Latin, by the omiſſion of quam we ſay, dulcier melle; yet the 
nominatire, and not che — is uſed whey guam is ex- 


reſſed; as 
822 txbiorgue eft certa, Jak, quam gene. vicdoria . 
Ws Liv. 
Tntolerabilior nibil, quam mina dives. — 55 Juy 
It is true, that, in ſuch ſentences, the French uſe an oblique 


| caſe; but the beſt Erglifs authors follow the rule here given. 


+ The inſeparable — are, A ab, ah, ad, aue, be, 
Theſe 


i 
64.5 7.46T 2 
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Which are the ſeparate prepolitions ? + 

Theſe which follow, vz. Above, about, after, 
againſt, among, at, before, behind, beneath, be- 
low, between, berwixt, beyond, beſide, by, 
through, with, in, to, for, of, into, on, upon, 
over, out of, TOs under, withio, without, Cc. 


2 RULE 2. 


1 prepoſition governs the noun or r prononn 
following i it in ſome of the oblique caſes, i. e. iu 
the genitive, dative, accuſative; or ablative; as, 

The light of the ſun is pleaſant. —I gave it 
to him.—He was at a aha bits 5 with 


him. . 
Pole 


ou —_ 
— 4 
* 22 — — 
— ——— — - 


LE 
ty 
13 
$ 
"i 
1.8 


Theſe inſeparable prepoſitions either vary or quits rover ; 
the meaning of the radical word ; as, - | 
FA ſignifies at; as; afidey d. e. at the ſide. - ; 
Ab or abſ,——-from; as; ' abſtain,» i. . to keep from; at 
put away; as, aboliſh. - - ba 
3. 4d,——ts or at; as, adjoin, i. e. to join to ——near 3 | 
as, adjacent, i. e. near to. 
NG dnte ——befort 39s antecedent, x. 4 this word going | 
ore. 
S Be———abeut ; 28 beſprinkte, 7 ds forinkle about 
by; as, beſide, i. e. by the ſide; —earihy; as, betimes; be: 
fore; as, beſpeak, i. e. to alk before 
6. Circum about; as, me,! i- e. round a · 
bout way of. ſpeakin | 
I * Con, co, com, with, on togetber ; as, convocation, 4. 4. 
calling together ;—copartner, i. e. partner with Ut >= 64 $ 
as; commaterial, i. e. of the ſame nature with another — 
8. . as, contradict, i. e. 2 
9. Counters — as, W 7 HE: * 7 


10. | LW BY as, fordid, FP not whit fy 3, a8, 
: forforar. 


y 
- 


; SET Tl SES. 


w— 


' 4 — we ES 


. ere ICS. 


—— 9 — 


K 3 ; GH 17. Fore 


- xv 5 = 


= = 


3 
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| Rebuke ithour ee! 3 hut _ = fame 


„ E,5-4 


die,” with fe” words and Nrong aden ; 


eſt h he wh (se you ee, 25 1 ful in 
7 


oy OW. 94. while you yh fl. 83. J endeavours 


8 
ing to correct one in bin —folly is 509. to a 


3. 3 ORs 1 1 2 7 1 
3 1 P 
" 8 ; ; a» } 51 94 , 2 . 

11. Poke, ſignifies, 55 as, FAIR etal : 


424. M er, 3 as, miſtake ; ;j—ſomething 17 7500 mil 


_ N 


ce, or ſuperiority; as, overcome, over- 


2 — as, unpleaſant, i. 2 not pleaſant. * 
15. Sur, —— on, over, pn; as, ſurface. 
16. W ith,——againft;, as, withſtand, i i. e. to ſtand deal, 


2 17. De, ſignifies a kind of motion from; as, depart ; 


and is alſo uſed to extend the ſenſe of a weed 3 as 8 Ol 
ſtrate, to deplore. + 9a 


18. Dir,——ſeparation, ar or Arens 1 diſagree. . 


_ or Bx;——out or off; as, event; 4e, Aug ent 


. i. e. to cut off. 


n a "_y extravagant, ener. 


21. En, Tn, or 9 ries as, to encourage ; to put 
dne thing within anduber; as, © incloſe j—to give a neu form or 
appearance; as, inchant;——woqns Or i perfection; as, impotent; 
—hot; as, immeaſurable, — te unite; as, embody, 


3 locorporate ito advance or increaſe'; as, to improve. 


22. Thter,——betwten; as, interline, i. bus write between; 


aten: as; inter dieton, r. 


83. Intro,—— within; asg introduoe. 


A 24. 0b aint; 3 as, obſtacle i. e. , "fir a 1 10. 0 
i Wes. 


25 Her, —throsgb; ; us; * e. to paſs 
liberty: ; as, permiſſion. 


His teſtimony agrees with the to the age, that they are 
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took _y a 0 way 5 257 jr underſtanding, 


— 


The rprocations of love and friendſhip be= 
been 25 and 4 tos (.. 234 * many and 


ſincere; yet they chonght to have ſet bim i 
1 
4. rack nc ns 


26. eee 3 as; - poſtpone. 

27. Pre, t; ay, pronouts :=—forth ; as, prot . 

28. . ; as, decurn ee; as, repu fe jm $i 
change; as, reduce, reduction. 1 1 # 

29- Preter —againft ; 3 as, preternatural. = 0+, 4 1 ; 4c 

30. Retro,——backward; as, retroſpect. $; 

31. Sub — ; as, ubſeride. 

32. Super, pon, over, above; as, een 

33. Trams, over, beyond; as, tranſport. $342 
Note.” Prepoſitions are frequently placed after verbs which "8 2 | 

it were, « SY e to, and may be conſidered as a part of = 

„ AS, Kt 

To ad miniſter to my necefſi y admit of a'prepoſition ; | 

ties * yet we find it uled by the 
To agree to a n Fpectator, I congratulate 


former in every particular. at laſt to ſee the truth and 
To allude to a former quei- human life repreſented.” - 
tion. f 1 Specs. No. 290. 


To appeal to 4 higher court. To draw in his debts. 
To anſwer for his conduct. To brag of his ſtrength. 


To approve a deſign. Io break pon the wheel.” 
To appropr te to his own To breathe in tainted ait. 
uſe, He breathed on them. 


To boaſt 7 his own exploits To carry on a buſineſs. 
To communicate te the you To catch ut a buſh. + + / 
lic. To draw on his banker. 
To condole with ; as, I con- To make /; as, 1 know riot 
dole with you. what to make of it. | 
| Tho? to. cangratulate be juſt ' To provide for the company 
the ,reyetfe:of this verb zo To 1 to 1 ga 1 
doors it does not e | | 


« 


— 
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| nos impyid upon. by thy —0f al for of injury 


Gat is the moſt "tolerable which, t 2 Jone to 
a3 | 

Wwe JF Ay the. 1 of kindoeſs and bandes 
n 8 


uo} 


. 
” 


Of the CONJUNCTION: | 


What is a conjunction? 8 
A conjunction is a word which joins ſentences 
together; ſhews the reafon of a thing, or lays 
the ſubje& under a condition. 

How many-ſorts of conjunctions are there? 
There are many; but the chief of them are, 
5 Copulative ; as, and:  Disjundive ; as, but : Caſu- 
al ; as, that, e, ws Conditional ; as, i 


Same adjectives admit of a rr * 


3 as, tak 

. | juſt this word + 54? 
Ambitious of power uſt 10 his truſt - 

Faithful 1 his promiſe Jun in his dealings. 

Falſe te his friend |. Modeſt i» his ſpecch 

Familiar with him | Worthy of praiſe” 

Fruitful of invention | Unworthy F credit 

Eaſy. of acceſs I | Ravenousof prey. 

Forward to vice - | ] Replete with baneful j juices 


* N 1 — grad 


- Note, The prepoſition: is frequently, but 18 very proper- 
v. tranſpoſed; Wy I bom Uo you age wif: * With 
whom 42 you lodge? 


What 


What is the uſe of the copulative nabe, 
It joins both the words and ſenſe of a ſen- 


tence; as, I buy and ſell, &c. 


It connects, alſo the like caſes of the pronoun 


and the times of the verb; as, He and I read 


and write. I taught him and ber, and they were 
diligent ſcholars, 


** is the uſe of the Seinadiive conjunc- 
tion 
It joins the words but tes dhe ſenſe; as, 


He ſpeaks ; 3; but is not heard. 


eonnect werbs in the ſame time and made: and 


following rules. 


What is the uſe of the caſual? 

It ſhews the reaſon of a thing; as, I W that 
I may learn. 195 5 

What is the uſe of the conditional ? + 

It indicates a doubt or ſuppoſition, as 1 am 
read y to 90, my: father give me leave.* 


7 RULE A. 
The copulative conjanions and, or, and tbr 


nouns and pronouns in the ſame caſe ; as, He pleads 


for the poor, AND 222 them with bis purſe. 


The deine e 18 400 alube, and, as, be- 


cauſe, but, either, except, for, however, howſoever, likewiſe, more- 
over, , nevertheleſs, nor, or, neither, therefore, wherefore, oiber- 


| wiſe, ſince, fo,fo that, unleſs, ſave, whereas, whether, yet, &c. 


Some of theſe conjunctions have others correſponding to 
them, which connect the ſubſequent and preceeding members 
of a ſentence, ſo that the latter conjunction properly anſwers 
to the former. Inelegance or obſcurity of ſtyle ſometimes 
ariſes, from-an improper choice ,of ſuch correſpondent con- 
junctions. The chief of them are comprebended under the 


* : * . p 


5 * 


$ 


"Ki 4 EE wu 
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2 — — — 
— — hl 


n 1 — "I | . Tp 
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He and ſhe came. He loves him: AND ber. He 
e eee 1 8 


—— & 


qu EO E Br 


Or, follows whether and aber i in a fen Entence, 
100 uu, follows not and neuer; as; © 

Either you or I muſt go. Whether that be 
true or falſe. Neither he nor the can come, 
I have t ſpoken with him to-day nor have l fon 


him. Thou ſhalt not covet thy W Ps 

nor his wife, hah © DE TY 4, 
| Falſe Ga 45 e 

= how many wangen of the world, bes 


7 
the cruſading fword of this | miſguided ſaint- 


| t +. 
errant f pared neither Ages or Pak. 7 ſex, or 
| 5 6 +> wo 8 
condiion. „ Trif. hal 


" - 


1 i 8 cuſtom in ny countries to- 1 „ ra 


the eder 2 thoſe (ater death) that "ave 
1 | res 58 
— planted a tree, or bego a * | 
6 * 8 


- non he on Gardening: 
| Soli peace, and een . IL. 85.] 


| neither - beavty or riches ; but 0 the "— of 
| 7 
Gd, 1 4 "chearul none to his will in 


2 8 e 13 1 7 
every circamſtance of lie. 1 
„ n ww 15 


s | Note 
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: Note. Nor is ſometimes ſuppoſed te include its 
-correſpondent neither ; as, Commend nor'diſcoin : 
mend any man too Haſtily, 8 . 
Euber has been uſed iuſtend of Abe as; In 
the midſt of the ſtreet, and on either ſide of the 
river, there was the tree of life. Rev! xxii. * 

It ought to be, — each ſide of the river. 

Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of IV took; ei- 
tber of them his cenſer- 

— =—1owly-reverent ' 
| Tow ds either throne they bow, and-to the 
ground, 

With ſolemn adoration, do down they cat 

Their crow ns. 

Milton, P. L. B. . 1. 5e. 

1 Birks 1 is alſo improperly uſed for or ; as, Can 
the fig-tree bear olive: berries ? ellen a vine figs * 
James M. 12. 

It is not uncommon to find che con junctions 
or and nor uſed indiſcriminately ; ; but if there be 
any real diſtinction in the proper application of 
them, it. is to de wiſhed, that i it were ſertied; R 
is attempted thus, 

Let the conjunction e Gaiply to con- 
nect the members of a ſentence, or to mark diſ- 
tribution, oppoſition, or choice, without any 
preceding negatitive particle; and aer to mark 
the ſubſequent part of a negative ſentence with 
ſome —— particle in the preceding part of it. 


EXAMPLES. : 27 ; 


A three-ſided figure or triangle. 
Recreation of one kind or other js ebſolurely 
neceſſary 


"4. 
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neceſſary to relieve the body er mind from too 
conſtant attention to labour or ſtudy, 
Here or is a mere conneftive. 
Or marking -diftribution. 
After this life, — = A Ne of rewards, 
puniſhments. | 
Or marking oppoſition. 
_ Shall I'come to you with a rod, or in a love? 
Marking election or choice. ; 
Do your chooſe the n or be grey? — 


1 


| | Brample of nor, ume a negative Sarficle 


Leet no man be tog confident, nor too qundent, 
of his own abilities. 
Meuer calumniate any man, nor give the traſt 
encouragement to calumniators. . 
There is vt a chriſtian duty to which Provi- 
| dence has not annexed a bleſſing, ner any afflic- 
tion, for which a remedy is not provided. 
Bie neither too eager in hoarding up riches, nor 
too extravagant in diſtributing them. 
If the above diſtinction be juſt, the following 
paſſage ſeems to be-faulty. 
Thus, with the year | 
ve Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn, 
Or fight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 
_ Or Hocks, or herds, or human face divine. 
| Milton, P. L. B. ii. I. 40. 
Here it may not be improper to obſerve, that, 
if to each of the ſubſequent members, we bring 
up the preceding member, without the negative 
| Fur * the * be altered; Thus; " 
us 
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——— Thus, with the year ſeaſons return, 
but not to me returns day, or to me returns the 
ſweet approach of even, or to me returns the 
feet approach of morn, or to me returns 8 0 
of vernal bloom, c. 

But it may be objected, that by brit 
alſo the negative particle nat the 2 will re- 
main unaltered, this is granted; but, what ſeems 
to give the preference to nor, is, that bringing 
up the preceding member, without the negative 
particle not, the conjuction nor will expreſs juſt 
that at ſenſe which the author zatended. 1 Thus, 

ot to me returns day, 
nor to me Teturns the ſweet approach of even, 
or to me returns the ſweet approach of morn, 
nor to me returns ſight of vernal bloom, S. 

However juſt the diſtinction here argued for 
may appear to me, I will not dogmatically im- 
poſe my opinion upon any, who may think the 
matter altogether indifferent. 


In the poetic ſtyle, or and nor fronts, and | 


not inelegantly, ſupply the places of either and 


neither; as, 
Know that the church | 
Is with Omnipotence entrench'd around, 
Nor ſhall the pow'rs of hell, nor waſtes of time, 
Or vanquiſh, or deftroy—— 
Dr. Gibbon's Elegias 


Poem on the Death of the Reverend Ar. Davies 


—— —Tho' *tis decreed 
That ſaints, that miniſters themſelves ſhould die, 
And pay the debt of ſin, or in full age, 
Or in the ſtrengh of life,-—1bid. 
L RULE 
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1 RULE c. 


1 The or alths in the former Gant of a 4 
intimating a doubt, ſuppoſition or condition, cor- 


reſponds to yet in the latter, ne an een 
with greater HAGER | 


EXAMPLES. 


The on: neceſſity of wearing Mts be one 
of the firſt conſequences of ſin ; yet there are not 
a a few, who make it _ principal fut fert of their 
vanity. 
There is Cmething: more bo! 4 and maſterly i in 
the rough careleſs ſtrokes of nature, than in the 
nice touches of art. But thy there be ſeveral 
wild ſcenes, which are more delightful, than any 
artificial ſhows ; yet we find the works of nature 
*- ſtill more pleaſant, the nearer they reſemble art. 
- Yet is often, and ſometimes not improperly, 
omitted; as, 
— I flew from him to a neighbouriog 
gentlewoman' s houſe, and %% her huſband was 
in the room, threw myſelf on a couch and burſt 
into a paſſion of tears. Spect. No. 402. 
Dr. Louth obſerves that-the proper diſtinction 
between the verbs 10 fly and to flee, ſeems to be 
this; 10 fly anſwers to the Latin verb volare, 40 
Ay as a bird; whereas zo flee anſwers to fugere, 
to run from an enemy, which verbs, ſays he, are 
often confounded. ' Here, according to this diſ- 
tinction, we find Few uſed inſtead of fed; un- 
* we N flew to de uſed . 
enote 


- 
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denote the dif patch with which ſhe repaired to 
a neighbouring gentlewoman's houſe.— The 


propriety of the expreſſion, a paſſion of tears, 


ſeems to be doubtful; a feed of tears would per- 
haps, have been as ſignificant, and at the ſame 


time as figurative. 
425 is uſed by Mr. Addiſon as! 'the correſpondent 


F * theſe N58 n of detraction fail z 


pet very often à vain oſtentation of wit ſets a man 


on attacking an eſtabliſhed eharacter. Spec: * 

The conjunctive mode elegantly ſupplies. the | 
place of 0 as, 

Were there none of theſe diſpoſitions i in others 
to cenſute a famous man; yet would he meet 
with no ſmall trouble in keeping up his reputa« 
tion ih on it's * of ſplendor,” 22 | 


RU LE N. 


VAN in "the latter clauſe of a Mad expreſ· 
frag a conſequence, Pe to Lo or A in 
as former d 5 | 


EXAMPLES. 40117160 
The contention' was % ſharp” between them, 
hat they departed aſunder one from the n. 


Adi xv. 39. 


We are — / often converſant with one ſer 
of objects, and tired out with /e many repeated 


 ſhews of the ſame things, that whatever is new, 


or uncommon contributes to vary human life. 
There are but few to whom nature has been 
| unkind, as they are not capable of ſhining a 
one ſence or other. 
| L. 2. Ar 


— 
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As expre a conſequence is now obſolete, 
1 


ze 


fo unkind, that they are not capable of ſhining | 
in ſome ſcience,— | 


Providence is commonly % indulgent to the 
honeſt endeavours of the induſtrious, as the more 


diligent they are, the more they proſper and are 
bleſſed in them. It ſhould be, 


Providence is commonly s indulgeat 1 to the 
honeſt endeavours of the Gy that the 
more diligent they are, — 


;- © Fon I L E E. ; 
ar; and ſuch—as, are correſpondents ex- 
Ppreſing a compariſon of Gad, e Orc. 


EX A MPLES. 

A man ought not te be fo eager in hoarding up 
riches, as to withhold. his hand entirely 
| giving to the poor,— | 
The name of Colonel Clive ſtruck ſuch terror 
in the Eaſt-Indies, as that of the 825 of Marl- 

borough did in Flanders. ; 
Sa with a negative and an adjefiivr ex- 
preſs a compariſon with reſpect to quality or abi- 


Pompey bad eminent abilities; but he was 
neither / eloquent and polite a ſtateſman, fo (kite 
ful and brave a general, nor upon the whole, /o 
great a man as Cæſar. 

There is nothing in the world þ tireſome, as 
the works of thoſe critics, who vrite in a politive 


dogmatic way. Kü k 


R U I. E F. 


ad to /o expreſing a- compo 


of « proportion, likengſi, degree, or qualicy., 
EXAMPLES. 


As the firſt is to the ſecond; j is the third 0 


the fourth. 

Nature makes good her promiſes; for as the 
never promiſes, what ſhe is not able to perform; 
ſo ſhe never fails to perform what ſhe promiſes. 


As it was in the days of Noe, /o. ſhall it be in 


the days of the Son of Man. 
RULE 6: 


Tn comparing qualities, as correſponds to ar. 


E x A M P'L E S. 
Upon ſecing-me he turned as red as: crimſong 
add 76s ke 7 aithbs; od 
There are other correlpandent. conjunctions 
or adverbs, which being properly uſed, add dig- 


nity to, and keep up an uniformity of ſtyle; as, 
Nor only. — but, or but alfe. * By haw much—by . 


/ much. $6 much——how much mores 8. - 
EXAMPLES: 


Great and herbic minds nat oniy ſhew a parti- , 
cular diſregard to unmerited reproaches; l 


they are altogether free from the Nor revenge 
of reſenting them. 
The great misfortune of affectation is, that, 


by it, men not only loſe. a good quality; but ulfo 5 


contract a bad one, they not only * . 
L3 N 
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for which nature never deſigned them ; but alſo 
become unfit, for what Fe rt were deſigned. 
The Greek orator was % very famous for his 
vehemence of action, that one of his antagoniſts, 

whom he had baniſhed from Athens, reading o- 
ver the oration, which had procured his baniſh- 
ment, and ſeeing his friends admire it, could not 
forbear aſking them, if they were /o much affec- 
ted, by the bare reading of it; how much more 
8 would they have been charmed, had they heard 
him actually throwing out ſuch a ſtorm of elo- 
quence ? Spect. No. 407. 

By how much the morals of youth are, by bad 
examples, in danger of being corrupted ; by fo 
much ſhould all ſuch . be ures con- 
cealed from them. | 


The conjunctians, if, the, alibo, except, before, unleſs, &c. 
govern the conjunctive mode, in all ſentences implying a con- 


dition, ſuppoſition or ſomething doubtful, but when no ſuch thin 
is implied, the Indicative Mode ought to be uſed, as it expreſ- 
* more abſolute and deg 


EXAMPLES. 


I love him the! he believe it not. 
ff the wicked gore the pledge, give again 
chat which he hath robbed, walk in the ſtatutes 
of life, without committing iniquity, he ſhall ſure- 
Jy live, he ſhall not die. Bael. xxxiil. 15. 
Except thou make thyſelf a pics over us,. 
Numb. Avl. 13. 
The Indicative mode is, with great propriety, 
eee pallage; — 
: ong 
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ſtrong aſſertion implied in the words, he was 
rich. 

For ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, that zhough he was rich; yet for our ſakes 
be became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich. 2 Cor. viii. . 

But if it had been, Tho he were rich, - the 
_ expreſſion, would have ſeemed. to intimate ſome: 
doudt of his having ever been rich. 


of the INTERJECTION. 


What is an interjection ? 
An interjection is that part of ſpeech, which 


denotes ſome ſudden emotion of the ſpeaker's - 


mind; as, Ah / alas! fie! ha! ha, ha, he! hem! 
beigh ! ho / how now O oh! piſh! tuſh! &c. 
The different paſſions are expreſſed by diffe- 
rent interjeCtions. 


The interjection O, placed before a ſubſtantive, 


expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs made to a per- 
ſon or thing, and marks, what is called, the vo- 
cative caſe i in Latin. 


| A few Obſervations on the 8 of form- 


ing one Part of Speech from another, c. 


Klin are verds or | ubſtantives formed from 


other. parts of ſpeech ? 
| Subſtantives become verbs by prefixing to 
them the ſign (10; and adjectives become verbs 
by adding the termination en to them; as, from 

r comes fo . from hard, to harden. _ 
y 
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By adding er or or to the preſent time of the 

verb, comes a ſubſtantive ſignifying the agent or 

deer ; as, from to hear, comes Hearer; from 10 
 evrite, comes writer, 10 conquer, conguerer.— 

How are adjectives formed from ſubſtantives-? 

1. By adding the termination-/z/s. to the noun,. 
are formed adjectives ſignifying want; as, from 

_ thought, thoughtleſs' ; worth, worthleſs, &c. | 
2. By the addition. of y and Full, are formed 
adjectives LE Plenty ; ; 1 9 health, healthy ; foy, Joy - 
Ful, &ce. 
3. By adding en are firmed adj eQives denot- 
ing the matter out of which any thing ; is made; as, 
Oak, caken ; braſc, brazen, &c. 
4. By the addition y are formed achectives of 
likneſ ; as, Man, manly ; court, courtly, &c. 
5. Others are formed by adding the termina- 
tions ſeme and i/þ ;. as, trouble, 1 geme child, 
childiſb, &c. | 

What is implied in theſe terminations Hip. 
dom, rich, -wick, -neſs, -head, -hood, Which are 
added to fi abſtantives and adjectives ? 

Dom, ſignifies power, dominion, fate, property, 
or place ; * 3 popedom, n duledom, 
&c. . 

-Rick, and ad ,—office and dominion ; a8 j 
B hbeprick, bailywick, ke. 
Net, — the efſence of things : as, e ſweet- 
eſe black, blackneſs, &c. 
= Head, or hood, — the ſlate, cites, or quality 
' of a uber or 2 as, Godhead, Winn Wi- 
anden Sec. ; 
Are nouns ever formed from adjeRtives 2 
From the adjective ung, comes the noun 


length $ 


CT — . ee de. es Te 
- A ny N. * —— — 
- bs CIR ©" aan * — IF O > 8 - 


N 
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kngth ; from firong, ſtrength; from warm, 


warmth 4. from bread, br eadth, &c. 
How are nouns diminutive formed? 
By changing one name for another, or by add- 
ing ſome termination to the name, ſo as to leſ- 


ſen its primitive ſignification ; as, for Elizabeth 


we ſay Betty,---- lamb, lambkin, &c. 
Of SENTENCES. 


What is aſentence ? of 

A ſentence is a combination of words arrang- 
ed in proper order; ſo as to expreſs a complete 
thought, and is either ſimple or compound. 


A ſimple ſentence hath but one ſuhject, and 


one finite verb in it, i. e. a verb in the indiea- 
tive, imperative, or conjunctive mode; as, Vir- 
tue is aimable for itfelf *. | 

A compound fentence contains ſeveral ſub- 


Jefts and finite verbs, either expreſſed or uder- 


ſtood ; as, A paſſionate temper renders'a man un- 
fit for converfation, deſtroys friendſhip, changes 


juſtice into cruelty, and turm order into confu- 


Hon, i 5 
Has every finite verb a nominative either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood? Ne Þ, 

Tes; in Engliſh it has: as in the preceding 


The principal parts of a ſimple ſentence are the agent or 
thing ebieflly ſpoken of; the attribute, or the thing or action affirm- 
ed or denied of it; and the object, or the thing affected by ſuch 
action. Thus, the man loves virtue far itſelf. The 


wan is the agent, love, is the attribute or thing affirmed of 
him, and virtue is the object upon which his love terminates, 
and, for itſelf, expreſſes à reaſon of this love, becauſe virtue is 


ſentence 


A 


* 


n 


"4 
| 
o k 
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ſentence, A paſſionate temper renders à man un 
fit for.converſation, it deſtreys friendſhip, it chan. 


ges juſtice into eln, _—_ it turns. EY into : 
yu. nant e e . 


8 + 4 
g S. 


| Of the n ent of W Jerks i in Phraſes | 


| or Sentences. 
1: The artich ſands CAL the noun or pre- 
fixed quality; as, A man. A Proud man. The 
man The provd man. 
2. In dectarative HONG the ls 
word commonly ſtands before the verb; as, 


| op loves the truth. He /oves the truth. 


ut neuter verbs admit of the nominative after 
them; as, Upon the right hand: food the Queen. 
In interrogative ſentences, the nominative 


ſands after the verb, or betwixt the auxiliary 


and it zo as, Loves he the truth? 1 8 he love 
the truth? 

4. The nominative ſtands after the verb in 
the imperative and precative modes; as, - Love 
Thou the truth. But in theſe modes the no- 
minative is ſeldom expreſſed; unleſs emphaſis 
be implied; as, Whatever others do, Leve Thou 
the truth. 

5. When the adverbs then, 1 Mat, . 
Baue, thende, and: 25 whence precede. - 
| _ verb; 


\ 


* De SYobſon fays, "HA DER? from Uddmos;! 4 whence, 
of whence, are all vicious or barbarous modes of ſpeech. If 
we attend to the proper ſignification of theſe conjunctive ad- 

verbs, we ſhall Kind, | in the following example, his * de- 


3 
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verb, the nominative frequently ſtands after it:; 
as, Then fed up Gamaliel. There d wel ra- 
tional Piety. Here reigns Sobriety. Thus /aith 
the Prophet Jeremiah. Hence ari/e.many Diffi- 
culties. Thence are many Calamities. nn 
* great Commotions in the ſtate. 

6. In the ſubſequent member of a ee 
ſentence, the nominative ſtands after the verb, 
or, betwixt it and the auxiliary; as, She has not 
ſeen him, nor knows She any thing of him. 
Ve ſhall not eat of it, ny JOE Ye auch ity 
Gen. iii. 3. 

J. By omitting the ebe bens For thy the 
conjunQtive mode elegantly admits of the nomi- 
native after the verb, or between the auxiliary 
and it ; as, Could We draw by US cornrivg of 
-the grave. 
— Should All Theſe Means of deiraftion: al. 
| 8 

8. Adjettives commonly. ftand -befoit the their 

nouns ; as, Rational piety. Sometimes they are 
elegantly placed after them; as, He was a mar 
Wiſe and Pious, Induſtrious and Succeſsful. 

9. Adverbs heightening or diminiſhing qua- 
Pties, ſtand immediately before the adjectives, or 
other adverbs, which are aflected by them; as, 


More ardent, Moſt. ardent; More ardentiy, Mott 
un 


fencible ; in others, that, from is altognther . 

| tautological ; as, He goes from bence for Edinburgh, from 
whence, he propoſes to return in a few days. Better, Ho goes 

beute R 


10. Adverbe 


p 
f 
4 
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10. Adverbs, expreſſing ſome circumſtance of 
an action, may Rand either immediately before 
or after the verb, or betwixt the auxiliary and 
at z as, He Carefully attends, He ſpeaks Eloquent- 
ly. By man's firſt tranſ; greſſion the purity of 
human nature hath been Miſerably fained, it's fa- 
<ulties Sadly depraved. The beſt rule, for plac- 
ing the adverb, is, to ſtation it, wherever it gives 
the ſmootheſt found-tothe-car : for placing the 
adverb at a conſiderable diſtance from the verb, 
or, as we frequently find it, at the end of a ſen- 
tence, produces either ſome ambiguity in the ſenſe, 
or ſome harſhnels in the ſound; as, Truth « 
conſiſtent with itſelf Always, it ſits upon our lips 
Eaſily Better thus. Truth # Always con- 
Gtent with itfelf, it fr Eaſily upon our lips; 
In elegant compolitions, we ſeldom find the ad- 
verb placed before neuter verbs; whereas, we 
frequently find it before active verbs. 

11. Prepoſitions ſtand in almoſt all poſitions; 
fo as to-expreſs the relation of one word to ano- 
ther, the inſtrument with which, or the manner 
how an action is ſaid to be done, c. But there 

ſeems to be a propriety in placing the prepoſition 
immediately before the word which it governs, 
and not at the end of the ſentence; as, Cicero, 
in order to accompliſh his ſon in that ſort of 
learning which he deſigned him for, ſent him to 
Athens. Spef?. 
Better. that ſort of learning for which he 
deſigned him. 

The one does it to raiſe himſelf a fortune, 
| the other to ſet off that which, he is already poſ- 


felled of. n 
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Better, — to ſet olf chat of which he i is already 
poſſeſled. 

Prepoſitions expreſſing the fate, „beten, or 

of one word to 9 ; the cauſe why 
the inflrument with which, or the manner how, a 
thing is done, will, perbaps, be better under- 

Rood by the following example. 

The beams / the ſun, 4vi7h incredible Fiſt 
neſs, paſs:from:heaven through the air to the earth, 
endowed with [light and heat, by which they 
comfort us, and quicken the plants which God 
hath provided for our uſe and his glory. 

In this ſentence, of ſhews the relation betwixt 
the ſun and his beams. ish expreſſeth the man- 
ner how theſe beams paſs ; viz. with incredituble 
feoifineſs.— From denotes motion from a place; 
that is, from Zeaven.-—Through expreſſes the me- 
dium; that is, the air. To indicates motion to a 
place; that is, to the earth. Vith denotes the 
inſtruments, viz. fight and bent. — By expreſſeb 
the cauſe of our comfort, and the quickening of 
the plants. And for intimates the end or co 
quence of all, viz. our good and God's . 

12. Nouns, in the genitive caſe, formed by 
the addition of 7 with an apoſtrophe, to the no- 
minative, ſtand before their correſpondent fub- 
ſtantives; as, Solomon's 7 emple. The King's 
Crown ; but when the genitive is formed by the 
prepoſition ꝙ the poſſeſſive name ſtands after it's 
correſpondent; as, The Temple Of Solomon. 
The Crown Of The King. The ſame order 
holds with regard to pronouns; as, His houſe : 

1 Their 
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Their. country: i. e. 'The Buche Of Him; The 
country Of Them. 


"The poſſeſſive proneuns my, 8 your, their, 
are uſed, when the ſubſtantive follows, and mine, 
thine, ours, yours, theirs.; when it precedes. as, 
My horſe. - This hroſe is mine, c. 

13. Nouns, in the accuſative caſe ſtand after 
the active verb, or prepoſition, by which, they 
are governed; as, Marlborough conquered the 
French ; but pronouns, in the accuſative, may, 
without any ambiguity, be placed before the ac- 
tive verb; as, Him declare I unto you. Hence 
obſerve, that it is the order only, which deter- 
mines. the caſes of our nouns ; for we cannot re- 
verſe the order:of the nouns, in the preceding 
ſentence, withont reverſing the ſenſe; as, The 
French conquered Marlborough ; yet, in the poeti- 
cal ſtile, we can ſay, Marlboraugh, the French, 
conquered ; or the French, Marlberough cong ered, 

but, in both theſe forms of expreſſion, he ſenſe 
is ambiguous. | But when the verb is paſſive, the 
agent. and object change places; as, The French 
were conquered By Marlborough. 

14. Who, which, what, that, and their com- 
pounds er —— whatever, tho' in 
the accuſative cafe, are placed before the verb; 
as,—Whom therefore ye _—_— worſbip, Him 
declare I unto you, Acts xvii. 23. Whomever or. 
Whomſoever you cel. The thing Which 1 
committed to your care. he borſe That he bought. 

—L gave What he aſked for it. © 

* . 15. The conjunction ſtands betwixt any two 
members of a ſentence which it connects; ; as, 
Uptraid no man's weakneſs to ſadden him, Nor 


"_—_ 
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report it to diſpara ge him. In joining ſentences, 


another word or phraſe, may, ſometimes not in- 


elegantly, begin the latter; as, ———— quit, 
Therefore the ſociety which 1 cannot with innocence 


and pleaſure meet. 


To enable the Engliſh Scholar, with oreater 
facility to parſe and conſtrue, a few ſentences are 
added, in which the ſeveral parts of Speech and 
their conſtruction are more particularly explained. 
The words are all numbered by figures, and the 


number of each word i is repeated before, the ex- 
plan ation. 


: The art of wrhing'is a means of communicat- 
enen, 


- : 9 
ing our thoughts to, and tranſacting our affairs 


10 IC $313 1 i030 . 
with our correſpondents ; 3 however diſtant they 
1 IS 2" 20 1 - 28 
may be from us. J Lt MLM rh 
JJ NIE WET ET HOT, 
1 1 5 
Ils the definite article. 7 means is plural. 


2— a noun, nominative caſe,” 7—-a noun nominative caſe, 


Gngular number, limited by following the ſybſtaative 
the definite article The to verb 5 is. 


| that of 4 writing only: 8---a prepoſition. 
3=—a prepoſition : : 9—the active participle pre- 


4—a noun; in the <<nitivs ſent of the verb t commus 


caſe, governed by the pre- nicate. 
poſition 3 . rothe pronoun of the 1}, 
the ſubſtantive verb, third © perſon plural, r caſe, 
. perſon . ſingular, preſent of 6 governed by the following 
the indicative agreeing with noun 11 thoughts. 
it's nominative 2 t. 11a noun in the accuſative 
6.-the indefinite artiele; but plural, governed by the 
** the definite article the would active participle 9 commu= 
de better; becauſe the noun nicating, 
| ' M2 12—.2 


| 
| Fi 
4 
1. 
1H 
195 
1 
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12-2. prepoſition, 2 


the noun 19 corre 


jn the dative caſe. 


13—a conjunction, connect 


ing the preceding and fol- 
lowing members of the ſen- 
tence. -. 


14. —the participle preſent of 


the verb to tranſact. 
X5---the pronoun of the 1 
Perſon plural, enitive 


ral, Er by the active 
- participle 14 tranſacting, 
I7---a prepoſition. 
38—a- pronoun, %, fer. R. 
9 correſpondents. 


. Þrepo 


noun 16 
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398, noun in the. ablative | 


Plural, governed | 
ſition 17 with. * * 


20---a conjunction. 


21—an adjective, to which 


F 


FE xe pronoun of the 34, 


- per. pl. nominative caſe, 
ſigniiy ing oar; correſpondents, 
2.3---a verb 30, per, pl. preſent 
of the porch agrecing 


witch it's nominative 22 


they. 
24=-a prepolitita. .. "P 
25—the pronoun of the If 
Per. pl. ablative caſe, go- 
_verne by Sata N 
Tos al re 


. . generous Wes in nature we for 


| $6338 NENT 


4 
| 6 diſpoſed to mourn, when any of 54 


9 10 


„ 14 ro 


fellow-creatures . afflicted: But injured inno- 


16 


cence is an object which carries ease in 
1 27 --- 24: 
it inexpreſſibly moving 3 


28 


35 
and compaſſon ; 5 


43 44 


till 


* 18 20. 
27 
it ſoftens the moſt 


31 32 


29 30 33 34 
| manly heart with the tenderaſh ſenſations of -_ 
36 37 38. 39 - 2 
at Rogh. it confeſs it's 
45 46 


40 41 4 


a9 0 


hinges and flow out into tears. 


3 „ 
* — 4 by 
. 
* 
LY 


* 


—— 


© 


* SE. 55 hi 


. 


14 


1---A. prepoſition. 

* adjectivo, 2 
the property os the 
. e eblstise s- 

gular, governed by ry ad 
pPoſition, 1 by. 
$+-2 prepoſition. 
6— 2 noun in — * * 

- gular, governed by the pre · 

pPoſition 5 1. 
7=the pronoun of the I, 

Per. pl. nominative cafe 
8 "ft pe „ per. Ta 


— it's 70/20 "pert 7 "a 


9— reciprocal pronoun, 1f, 


Per. pl. accuſative caſe, go- 
yy by the aftive verbs: 
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Gn voice, with 
it's nominative 13 azy (Per- 


ſon). 


18—a divjunttine n | 
tion. 


19 ·＋an adjoſting, expreſſing 
3 property of innocence. 


20. noun, : nominative Gin- 


gular. 
21—the ſubſtantive verb, 5, 
fer. fing. agrecing with it's 
nominative 20 innocence. 
22-the indefinite article. 


234 noun, nominative ſins. 
"gular following the ſud- 


mited by the article aa as 


to that of injured innocence. © 


24--a relative pronoun agree- - | 


ing with it's anteredent 33 


i object, in the 3d, perian fn. , 


10 verb, preſent of the in- „ nominative caſe. 
fnitive paſſive, / 10 be being 25.4 verb 3d, Per. ſing. pre- 

_ underſtood), er ſent of the indicative a. 
the verb 8 feel. 2 Be greeing with n. 

113 verb, preſent of the in- 24 whirhz 

| finite, governed by the verb- 265-4 rig in the accuſhtive 
n be 10 diſpoſed. governed by the 

12—an adverb of time inde-- active —— 25 carries. 

finitely. 27--a prepolition. 


Ian "Indefinity adjcftive | 
thick may ſignify ether * 


one Or more. 


T4---a prepoſition.” - 


15 the pronoun of the 17 2 | 
+ adjectiye, raiſed tothe | 
ſuperlative degree by the 


fer. pl. genitive caſe, 
yemned by the noun 16 


tow creatures, | © 
16—2 noun, nite plural, 
4 | 01g by the e 


28.—the pronoun of the 34 


Per. fing. neuter gender, and 


| 2 cafe” governed 
W ren 27. in, by 


— 


ad verb 29. rey. 
31—-the neuter pronoun, 3d, 
pada; fogular, nomiaative- 


ue . M:. pre- 


ſent of, the indicative, a- 


= — = a — . — , N 8 e - 
* — * — 
— — . — — —̃ i „ 
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| greeing with it's nomina- 
tive 31 . | : 

zz the definite article. 

34 —an adverb, + 

35—an, adjective, ſuperlative 
degree; thus a. 


g6—a noun, accuſative ingu- 
lar, governed by the ature 

verb 32 ſoftens, © 

37---a prepoſition. 

38---the definite article. 
39--an adjective in the re- 
lative degree. 

40—a noun in the ade, 


- governed by the prepoſition | 


37 with. 

41---a prepoſition. 

42—a noun, genitive caſe, go- 
verned by the prepoſition - 
41 , 

13—a oonjunction. 

44—a noun genitive ſingular, 
* governed | by of underſtood. 

45---an illative conjunction. 


| 4 un ad verb. 


Ld 
o 


GRAMMAR. 


47=-the neuter pronoun, 3d, 
per. feng. nominative caſe. 


4 — verb, 3a, per. ſing. pre- 
ſent of the conjunctive, 


verned by the conjunction 
45 ill, and agreeing with 


- it's nominative 47 it. 
49—the neuter pronoun, 3d, 

per. ſing. genitive, governed 

by the noun 50 buampaity. 


Fo- -a noun in the aecuſative, 


governed by the active * 
A8 confeſs. - 
5I--=a conjunction. 
52— verb, 3d, per. ſing. pre- 
ſent of the oonjunctive, a- 
grecing with it's nomina- 
tive it underſtood; as in 


—-_ preceeding verb ll. con- 


3 _ 

54-=-a prepoſition. 

55---2 00un, in the acculative 
plural, governed by the 35 
N 54 * 


17 


There is nothing more betrays a baſe nd 


$$ +59 - 67 
ungenerous ſpirit, than the giving of _ 
. P 
Labs to a man's reputation. x 
16 17 18 19 20 
5 -A adverb. © $---4 noun, as above. 
2a verb, 3d, per. fing. pre- 4---an adverb. 
- ſent of the indicative, a- $---2 verb, 3, per. ſing. pre- 


6 gf greeing with it's nomina- 


tive 3 nothing. (N. B. the 
nominative 3 nothing, ſtands 

_ after the verb; becauſe the 
4 erb 2 there ſtands before. 
3 


ſent of he indicative, a- 
greein with it's nomina- 
+ tive — 55 underſtood. 
6 the indefinite article. 
7— n GE enpreſſing a 


quality 
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quality of the noun 10 
ſpirit. 
Nw conjunction. 
4 adjective, and qua- 
lity of the noun 10 ſpirie. 
10—a noun in the accuſative 


ſingular, grooms "by ihe | 


active verb 5 betrays. 
11—a comparative adverb. 
12—the definite article. 
13-2 noun, in the nomina- 
tive ſingular. 


14—a' Prepolition, 


15—an adjective, poſitive de- 
gree. 

16—a noun, genitive plural, 
governed by the prepoſi- 
tion 14 of. 

I 7---a prepoſition.” 

18-—-indefinite article, * 

noun, governed in t 
TI "2.78 by the 
noun 20 reputation. 

20—a noun, in the dative, 

governed by the 2 
77 to. 


The ſame ſentence 0 but differently 


conſtructed. 


There is nothing (which) more e betrays a baſe 
and ungenerous ſpirit, than giving fecret flabs to 


a man's reputation. 


13 16 


13—the participle IR of n governed by ad ac- 


the verb to give. 


236—a noun in the accuſative 


tive 3 giving. 


There dwell rational piety, a ops 


3 
- and chearfl reſignation, | 


M052 Boner, 
3 W 


2—a verb, 3d, per. ſing. pre- 
ſent of the indicative, a- 


4 5 


- 


an adjective. 
6—a noun, nominative fin- 
gular, to which the verb 2 


- 
——— — — — 


greeing witb it's nomina- dwells is underſtood. 
tive 4 picty, and again un- 7—- conjunction. 
derſtood to 6 hope, and to 8— an adjective. 
9 rei gnation, * 
3 adjective. 


4a noun, as before. : again underſtood, + - 


i © Note. In the preceding ſentence the verb may be the third 
perſon plural, to agree with the three nouns 4 piety, 6 bepe and 


998 8 L. 85.J 


a noun, nominative, to 
which the verb 2 dwells is 


CORNER. A GL £4 77 2 we TEE 
4 — 


. + * 


= by - 
> . 


* * 
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The greateſt 1 * W 2 eee 
2 
dente to 5 tranſported with the delight 
9 10 
which þ [x89 1 aer take is the enjoyment of- 
Bs 13. 3 Le 16 17 


18 


x—The Icinite articls r relative pronoun. 3 

-an adjeQive, — per. fing. agreeing with it's 
degree. | 2 2b and 

— noun in the nominative e, 


plural. by the followlag verb) I3- 
| 2 perfect 


the indicative agreeing . pronoun of the 3d, 
ith? it's nominative $ ſouls. per. pl. nominative caſe. 
$—att adverb. U of «=> verb, 30, per. Pt. pre- 
6—2 ſubſtantive pronoun, ao= ſent of the indicative, a 
_ cuſative: plural, governed gat i PI 
by the active verb 4 bau 12 they. 
. ſuffered. L4—a prepoſition, 9 
7—a verb, preſent of the in- 15 the definite article. 
finitive, governed by the 16—4 noun in the ablative 


verb 4 bave ſuffered. _ ſingular, governed by the 
2 prepoſition, | prepoſition 14 in. 
g—the definite article. 17—34 prepoſition. 


 20—a noun, in the ablative, 18—a noun in the genitive 
erned by the prepoſition plural, 8 
1 d 17 ft | 


A wk man mes pleaſure a a very ſmall 
1 3 6% 8 9 
rate, AA > it is *. bane of the mind and 
10% 11” 1277 rg. a n 20” 109 
cauſe of all * but, he values no poſſeſ- 
20 N 2 23 24 9 1 Mp 1 
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129 
on more than virtue, becauſe it is 1 
30 31 32. 3334.35 30 
tain of public and private happ mel. 
3% 3% % 
| 1—The indefinite article. 22—a gaemak tions - 
an adjective. 22—an adjective. 


— noun, nominative bo. 
5 


4a verb, 3d, per. fing. pte- 


ſent of the indicative, a- 
greeing with it's nomina- 
tive mas. 

5—a noun in the aceuſative 
ſingular, governed by the 
active verb 4 values. 

6—2a prepoſition. 

the indefinite article, 


an a Qive, 
ora _— in the accuſative, 


| er by the prepoſition 
ki—a esuſal conjunction. 


ene neuter pronoun: 
Oh , per. fing. nomihar 
we caſe, bgnifylng fe- 


fue. 
x3—the ſubſtantive verb, 3d, 


* preſent: of the in- 
2 agreeing with it's 


nominative 12 ff. 
14 the definite article. 
15 -a noun in the nominatise 


following the 2 — | 


verb 13 i. 


23—2 noun, governed in he 


_ genitive ſingular, by the 
prepoſition 21 of. 


24a disjunctive conjunction. | 


25—the pronoun of the 34; 


er. fing. maſe gen. uſed in- 
Rd of tho nom + "af 


LES 3d, per. ſing.” pre- 


fent of the indicative, a- 


25 be. 
27—anadjeCttive, 
24—a noun, wed bythe ſine 

gular, ac- 

26 values. 
— — 


of — alacd. | 
31—a noun, governed in the 
 acenſative by the active 


verb wake underſtood. 
32 —a caſual conjunction. 


* neuter pronoun, the 


A nominative 
dear Fn mme noun 
virtue. 


20-6: Biba rot..ad 


fer. ſing. preſent of thein- 


 dieative, agreeing with it's 
-  nominative 33 16m. 
35—the definite article. 
2 in-the ee. 
tive ſingular, following 

ſubſtantive verb 34 it. 
37—a prepoſition. 


zie eee 


s norginative 
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39—a conjunction.  fingular, governed by tho 


| 40—an adjective. prepoſition 3) 7 
| 41a noun: is the gee 


Boaſt not 00 * of: your health nor- 


3 6 
[B. 106. J. Rrenanb' bly white you W ele them, 
7. 38. 39 10 11 12 
give praiſe - to Ge; who beſtows all good 
o 16: OO a8 1967.20 
things upon you: uſe them well; leſt he be 
n 244 25 26 27 28 
provoked to deprive you of them. 
29 . 39. 31 3 33. 
A verb in the imperative. 13—a'verd in the imperative; 
2—three adverbs. 14—a noun, governed in the 
3—2 prepoſition. accuſative fingolar by the 


the pronoun of the 24, 


per. pl. genitive caſe, go- 


* 


active verb. 13 give. 
15 —a prepoſition, I 


verned by the'youn 5 health. . 16—a noun in the dative, 

5—a noun in the - genitive, e by the prepoſition 
governed _—_ peopobition 13 480 | 

3 of. 1 174 relative pronoun, 2, : 


6 negative enten; 
correſj * to the adverb 


2 not. 


95—a noun in \the- genitive, 


_ "_— by of underſtood. + 


Per. fing. nominative caſe, 
 agreein -with it's antece- - 
dent 16*Ged. 


18—a verb, 3d, per. ſing · pre- 
ſent of *the indicative - a- 


8.— conjunction. FR greeing withit s nominative 
g9—an adverb. a 17 who... | 
10 — the pronoun of the 2d, I9—an adjective, - | 
Per. pl. nominative caſe. 20 an adjective. 


Cine: verb, 2d, per. pl. a- 


8 it's nomina- 


tive 10 


nn pronoun of the 305 
fer, pl. aocuſative caſe, ſig- 


21—a noun in the accuſative 
plural, governed by the 
active verb 18 beſtows. 

23a prepoſition 

23—the pronoun of 24, per. 


nifying health and gib, governed in the accu- 
governedaby the nab ro fine wy . . | 


11 enjoy. . 2 


24—an imperative verb. 30—2 verb, preſent of the in- 
25— the pronoun of the-3d, finitive, governed by .the 


fer. plural, ſignifying got verb 29 le provoted. . 


; #bings, governed in the ac- * pronoun of the 24, 5 


cuſative by the active werb per. pl. governed in the ac- 
24 . | euſative by the active verb 
26—an adverb. | 30 to deprive. | 
27—an illative conjunction. $32—a prepoſition. + _ -- 
28—the pronoun 3d, per. ſing 33—the pronoun of the 34 
.uſed inſtcad ef whe name per. pl. ſignifying all good 
16 God. ' things, governed in the 


29—a verb, 3d, per. Ar- con- genitive by the n ; 


junctive mode, agreeing with 32 7. 
bY s nominative 28 Be. 


A folid and W ä of ſoul looks 


2 4 5 07.9 8 
down with a.generaus neglect, on the cenſures 
0 13 TM 16 16 


and applauſes of the multitude, and places 


7. O08: 162005 7 SEC 08” 09 
a man beyond the little noiſe of tongues. 
24 25. 26 27 28 29 30 31 


1— The indefinite article. 11—the indefinite article. 


2— 12—an adjective. 
| =t ado, 13—a noun governed in the 
3 cop junction. Ablative by the a e 


5—an abſtract name, formed 10 with. 
from the adjectire great, T4—a prepoſition. 
in the nominative. I;—thedefinite article. 
6—a prepoſition. 16—a noun goyerned in the 
.7—a, aqun, genitive ſingular, accuſative by the prepoſiticn 
PR by the ee 14 . OT 
I7J—a conjunction. 
* verb, 2d, fer. ſing. pre- 18—a noun in the accuſative 
{ent of "the indicative, a- plural, governed by the 
greeing with it's. nomina- prepoſition 14 en. 


tiye 5 greatneſs, I9—a prepoſition, - 
9-an adverb. 20—the definite article. 
10—2 prepoſition. 4— noun, genitive ſingular, 


> governed 


— — — — — — — 
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e by the aQtive verb 23 Pl. 


yr of © 2 26—a prepoſition. 
8 g7—the definite article. 
3 verb, 3d, 28— an adjeQive tive de- 
oy ie 5a a exo 


gree. 

9 it's nomina-  29g—a noun in the accuſative, 

tive Sag.“ r by che prepoſition 
2 enen limited by the "uh 20a prepoſition. . 


definite articic 24 @ to any '31—a noun in the genitive 
mas without determining plural, governed by the ꝓre- 


* the particular perſon meant, poſition 30 . 
R on we 


Vlatiry _ the fume des; anne 
3 6 
upon "I mind, Which poiſon has vpon * 
8 10 as 3 
; bodys and, tho”. the latter be moſt juſtly 08 
. 18 R 
teſted; yet, 31 he former is almoſt uni- 


20 T2 027-24 > 28511960 27 * 
verſally beloved. 
r 


1A noun nominative” caſe ; ge reedb 
fingulas. - 7 upon. 

- .2—a verb. 3d, per. fing. pre- To—a relative pronoun, 3d, 

ſent of the iwcheattee agrer- per. fing. agreeing with it's 

ing with it's nominative = antecedent pernicious 6 in- 


att ce, in the acc. by 
| 00 article. . bas. 

4—and 5—adjeCtives. —_ - = noun, nominative in- 
6 noun in the accufative, gular. 

e e 12—a verb, gd, per ſong. pre- 

2 bas. ſent of the indicative, a- 
7a prepoſition. 3 greeing with its nomina- 
be definite article. tive 11 poiſon. 


y—a noun in the accufative, 13a propoiin 
14 


14—the definite article. 

I5—a noun governed in the 

accuſative by the prepoſi- 
tion 13 upon. 

16—a copulative conjunction. 
17— conditional conjunc- 


= article. ' 
19 —a pronoun ufed inſtead 
of the noun poiſon. - 
20—a verb, conjunctive mode, 
34, per. ſing. agreeing with 
it's nominative Ig latter. 


Xenophon commended the Perfans . this 
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21—adverbs, ſuperlative de- 
gree. 
22—- an illative conjunction 


23— an iuterjection. 
24—the definite article. 


25—a pronoun ſignifying fat- 


tery, nominative caſe, 


26—a verb 3d, Per. fing · pre- 


fent of the indicative, a- 
greeing with it's nomina- 
tive 25 former. 
27—two adverbs, qualifying 
the oy 26 is beloved. 


1 8 


324 
. enten , which they beſtowed upon 


10 11 12 


7 9 
their childrea, whom (Q. 8g.) they would not 


1 14 "ks 


1670 e 


permit to effeminate their minds with amorous 


3 20 


1 


ſtories; being fully convinced, how much danger 


24 25 26 23 


21 "2G 


there was in adding weight to the bias of 


E 
corrupt nature. 


39, 40 


x—A proper name in the no- 


minative caſe. 


2—a verb, 34, per. ſing. paſt 


of the indicative, agrecing 
with it's nominative 1 X:- 


r article. car 


4—a patronymic noun deri- 
ved from the name of 


the country of Perfia, go- 
| N 


34 35 * 37 IE 


verned in the accuſative by 
the active verb 2 commend- 
; but by taking away 
| the s from this name, it 
becomes an adjedtive, for 


the : ſtands i of the 


noun people; thus, the 
Perjian people... I. et this ob- 
ſervation. be applied to all 
other ä 3 os 


Greed. 


% 


17% 


DD rr 
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Greek, Greets, "Roman, Ro- 


mant, in which, by the ad- 


dition of / the adjective be- 


comes a noun denoting the 


people of the country. 
3—a prepoſition. 
6 the definite article. 
7 -an adjeQtive. 
8—a noun in the dative ſin- 
guler, governed by the pre- 
poſition 5 For, and limited 
by the definite article 6 tb 
to the education only of per- 
ſian children. 


A relative pronoun, 3d, 


Per. ſing. agreeing with it's 
antecedent 8 education, go- 


verned in the accuſative, 


by the active verb 11 be- 


fowed. | 


— 


-*=the pronoun of the 3d, 


Per. pl. fignifying the peo- 


ple of Perſia, nominative 


caſe 


x33 verb, 36, per. pl. paſt 


of the indicative, agreeing 
with it's nominative Io 
they. . 


12—2 prepoſition. | | 
Iz the pronoug of the 3d, 


Per. pl. genitive caſe, go- 


verned by the noun 14 


children. 


14 a nounin tt accuſative, 
governed by the prepoſition 


12 on, 

15—a relative pronoun, 36, | 
per. pl. governed in t 

aàccuſative by the follow- 
ing active verb 17 would 


pronoun of the 34, 


14 


Fer. fl. nominative caſe, 


RAM MA R. 
uſed inſtead of the noun 
Perſiant. | 
I7—a verb, 3d, per. pl. paſt 
of the poteatial, agreeing 
with it's nominative 1 
18—an adverb, giving a ne- 


gative meaning to the verb 
17 would permit. 


19—a verb, preſent of the 


infinitive, governed by the 
verb 17 would permit. 

zc0—the pronoun of the 34, 
per. pl. lignifying the per- 

fan children, governed in 
the genitive by the noun 

2 minds, . 

21—a plural noun in the ac- 
cuſative, governed by the 
active verb 19 to efeminate, 
and limited by the article 

tbe included in the poſſeſſive 
tbeir to the minds alone of 
the perſian children. 

22—a prepoſition. 

23 an adjective, expreſſing 
the quality of the following 
noun 24 ſtories. | ; 

24—2 noun, governed in the 
ablative by the prepoſition 


22 with. - 


25—the preſent participle paſ- 


ſive of the verb # be con- 
 winced, 
26—and'25—adverbs. 
28—an adjeftive. 


— 29—32 noun, nominative caſe 


30 —an adverb. 

31 the ſubſtantive verb, 34, 
per. feng. paſt of the indica- 

. tive, agreeing with it's no- 

minative 29 danger. 
„ 3 27 dns fon 


. 
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$2—a prepoſition. 
33 - the preſent participle of 


dative by the prepoſition 
35 10. 


the verb to add, in the abla- g8—a paſte, 
tive, governed by the pre- 39—an adjective expreſſing a 


poſition 32 i. 
34 -a noun in the accuſative 


general quali ity of human 


- Nature. 


fingular, governed by the 40—a noun denoting all man- 


active participle 33 adding. 
35==a prepoſition. 
36—the definite article. 


37—a noun, governed in the 


kind, governed in the geni- - 


tive by the Aer 38 


I am the man who have ſeen aMiQion. 


04 4 


x—The pronoun of the firſt 5—the relative pronoun, of 


perſon ſingular nominative 
caſe. 

2—the ſubſtantive verb, I/, 
Fer. fing - preſent of the in- 
dicative, agreeing with it's 
nominative I J. 

3—the definite article. 

4—2a noun, nominative ſingu- 
lar, following the ſubſtan» 
tive verb 2 am. 


„„ 


the 1/, per. Aang. nomina- 
tive caſe, agreeing with it's 


antecedent” x 7, 

6—a verb TH, per. fing. perfect 
of the indicative, agreeing 
with it's nominative 5 wobo. 

2 noun, governed in the 
accuſative plural by the ac- 
tive verb 6. bave fees. | 


It was thou O Lord, who createdſt = things 


1 2 3 


1 9 


that are in heaven, and that are on . 


10 11 12 13 


1—The neuter pronoun, no- 
minative ſingular. 

2a verb, 34, per. fing. paſt of 
the indicative, agreeing 
with it's nominative 1 I. 

z—the pronoun of the 2d, 
per ſing. nominative caſe, 
following the ſubſtantive 
verb 2 war. 


Aan interjection marking 9g—a noun in the accuſative 
N 2 


the vocative caſe. 


14 15 1617 18 


5—a noun in the vocative. - 


| 6—a relative pronoun, 2, 


fer. fing. nominative caſe, 
agreeing with it's antece- 
dent 5 Lord. 

7—a verb, 2d, paſt 
of the N 4 
with it's nominative 6 who. 

8 -an adjeQive. 


* 
mu — äN———— — — 
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plural, governed by the ac- 
active verb 7 createdft. 
10—a relative pronoun, no- 
minative plural, agreeing 
with it's E R 9 
things. + 
11—a verb, 3d, per 
- greeing with . nomina- 
tive Io that. wks 
12—a prepoſition. | 
3—4 noun in the ablative 


l. 


GRAMMAR. 
ſingular, governed he 
EE ons by © 


14— conjunction. 
15—a relative pronoun, as 


before: ee n® 10. 
16—a verb as before: 7 61 
II, 
17 —a prepofition. | 
I 8---a noun in the accuſative 
ſingular, governed by the 
prepoſition 17 on. 


correction 18 D him, who forfaketh 


#3 


„ 


5 
the way: and oy who hath reproof ſhall die. 


8 9 12 


ſe” > Ni nominative ſin- 

r. 

2—a verb, 3d, per. pre- 
ſent of the —_ a- 
greeing with it's nomina- 
tive 1 correctian. 

g-—an adjective. 


4a prepoſition. 
z3---the pronoun of the 34, 


Fer. ſeng. in the dative, go- 
coi by the * 
1 


10 11 


4 relative pronoun of 


the 3d, per. fing. maſculine 
gender, 2 caſe, 
agreeing with it's antece- 
dent 5 Bim. 5 
— verb, 3d, g · pre- 
. ſent of the CEE a- 
greeing with it's nomina- 
tive 6 who. 
$-<-the definite article. 


noun in the accuſitive 


— governed by the 


13 


14 13 


active verb 7 forſubeth: 
there art many ways; but 

the definite article 8 the li- 

mits the noun way here, to 
that of a rationatereature's 
duty. 

10—-à conjunction. 

11 -the pronoun of the 34, 
fer. fing. maſ. gen. nomina- 
tive caſe. 

I2---a relative pronoun, as 

before: /een® 6. 

F3---a verb, 3d, per. ſing. pre- 

ſent of the indicative, a- 
greeing with it's nomina- 
tive 12 who, 

14—a noun in the accuſative 

„governed by the 
active verb 13 bateth. 

15 —a verb 3, per. ſing. fu- 


ture of the indicative, agree · 


mg with it's nominative IT 


Let 
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3 your 1 bs Ow whom 
2 5 

(Q. 89.) you wy make vii friend; for an 

6 3 8 9 10 11 

ill man can neither love long, nor de long be- 
12 13 14 115 14 16 17 18 19. 

loved: and the friendſhips of vicious men may 

18 % ĩ0 343 ↄ 20 

more properly be called conſpiracies, than friend- 

* 27 26 % 4 30 


ſnips. 


= verd-in the imperative: | 


2— the pronoun of the 24, 
r. pl. genitive caſe, 
8 by the noun 3 12 
anion. 
3—«a noun in the accuſative 
governed by-the i I 
verb I Zee. 
4-—an adjective. . | 
5a relative pronoun, go- 
verned in the accuſative by 


the active verb 7 would | 


male. | 
6---the. pronoun of. the: 24, 
Per. pl. nominative caſe. . 
7a verb, 24, He: Pl. paſt of 
the potential, agreeing with 
it's nominative 6 you. 
8---the pronoun of the. 24, 
per, pl. genitive caſe, 805 
ver ned by 9 frieud. 
noun iu the accuſative 
ſingular, governed by the 
active verb 7 would male. 
Toa caſual conjunction. 
11--the indefinite article. 


wie J, per. FO pre- 
ſent of the potential, 


greeing with it's — 
tive 13 man. 

15—a negative adverb. 

16—an adverb. N 

17.4 conjunction correſpond- 
ing. to 15 neither. 

18—u verb, 3d, per fing.. pre- 
ſent of the potential, can 

being underſtood, agreeing 
with it's nominative 13 
man. 


19—an ad verb. 


20—a conjunction. 


21— the definite article. 


21— a noun in the nomina- 
tive plural. 

23---a prepoſition. 

24—an adjective. 


25---4-noun in the nomina- 


tive plural. 
26---a. verb, 3d, per. pl. pre- 
ſent of the potential, paſ- 


ſive, agreeing with it's no- 
minative 25 men. 


12---an adjective. 27 ---adverbs. 
13--a noun, nominative ſin- 28---2 noun, nominative © 48g 
7 N 3 ral 


* 


3—a pronoun, 4d, fer. fog. 
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ral following the wvocative 
verb 26 may be callod.. 


29—a comparative adverb. * 3 
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30 -a noun inthe boninatire 
plural /ze n® 2 


” 


a on accurate judge. of wen, ſaid he 


8 7.83 


4 
was lea with bous, who wept when theit 


10 11 


12 13 14 15 


Ichool -fellows out-did them in learning; becauſe 


16 17 


e 


the ſenſe of diſgrace would make them emulous, 


3 


26 27 28 


and emulatien would make them good ſcholars. 


29 30 31 


1A noun in the nomina- 


tive ſingular. 
a—the indefinite article. 


5 prepoſition. 


9 noun, genitite plural, 


governed by the prepoſition 
S 
7a verb, 34, pr. fig. paſt 


of the indicative, agrecing 


with it's nominative 1 


Qrntilian. 


nominative eaſe, maſculine 
gender. 


a verb, 34 Per. fing. paſt 


of the indicative, paſſive, 


agreeing with it's nomina- 
tive 8 be. 


10—- prepoſit ion. 
II —a noun ablative plural, 


governed by the prepoſi- 
tion 10 vit. 


12-a relative pronoun agree 


2 39 24 


| mg with it's antecedent 17 
_ 2 fer. pl. nomina- 


* — 30 per. pl. paſt 
of the indicative, agreeing 
with it's nominatree ra 


2000. 


14—anadverh of time. 


15—a pronoun, 3d, per. pl. 
governed in the genitive 
by the following noun 16 
fcbool. fellows, 


16—a noun; in the Homina- 


tive plural. 


17-—a verb, 3d, per. fl paſt 


of the indicative, agreeing 
wich it's nominative 16 
chool-felletos. 

1 pronoun, 3d, per. N. 
accuſative caſe, governed 
1 the active verb 17 out- 


hes prepoſition. 

20— a noun in the ablative, 
<p the Prepoliti- 
19 in. 

21—4 


21—-a conjunction. 29—2a conjunction. 
22—the definite article. 30a noun in the me- 
23—4 noun in the nomina- tive ſin 

tive fingular. | 31—a verb, 34 Per. ſing. paſt 
24 prepofitiom _ of the potential, agreeing 


25— noun in the genitive with it's nominative 30 
ſingular, governed by the emulation. 
pre poſition 24ͤ . 324 pronoun, 3d, per. pl. 

26a verb, 3d, per. ſing. paſt ascouſative caſe, governetl 
of the potential, l by the active nn 


ſenſe. | 33—anadjeftive. 2 
27—3 pronoun, 3, per. pl. 34—2 noun, nominative plu- 
accuſative caſe, governed ral, following the ſubſtan- 

x. e eo g tive verb to be underſtood ;. 

| _ thus, would: ale them to be 

= adjefive.. £999 ſebolare. | 


Zenoerae keeping 2 profoun 92 ſome 


3 
aur. diſcourſe, was Uked, Why * fa 


9 bg: 4 12 13 
not weak ? buy ſaid he, I have ſometimes 
14 13 16 17 18.19 20 


repeated of ſpeaking, but never of holding my | 
% oe kt © 


tongue. 

3 
1—A proper name in the d- 9—1 noun, aceuſative caſe 

minative ſingular. governed by the prepoſition 
2 the preſent active parti- 6 at. 

ciple of the verb to le. 10—A verb, 3d, pe fog. piſk 
3—the indefinite article. of the tv ve, 
an adjettive.. agreeing with it's notina- 
5 -a noun in the accnſative, tive 1 Zenocrates. 

governed by the active par- 11—an interrogative adverb. 

ticiple 2 keeping. 1 the pronoun of the 3d, 

+ prepoſition, . - Fer. fiug.” maſ. gen. in the 

zn eee, @&nomipativecaſs, » 


13-2 


— — 


| 
N 
+3 
} 
i 


— 


_ 
k 
2 
g 
1 
£ : 
a1 
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= 
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T3—a verb,, 3d, ker. fong: paſt 
of the indicative, agreeing 
with it's nominative 12 he. 
14 — an adverb. 
15—a conjunction. | 
16— verb, 3d, per. ſing. paſt 
of the indicative, agrecing 
Vith it's uominative 1% be. 
e pronoun of the 34, 
Her. ſing. maſ. gen. in the no- 


minative. 
18—the pronoun of the 1/, 
ſing. nominative caſe. 


Per. 
1 verdy If, per. ſmg. per- 
fe of the 


indicative, a- 


* with it's nomina - 


GRAMMAR. 

tive 18 . 6 
20—an adverb. | 
&I—a prepoſition. 


22—the active participle pre- 
ſent of the verb to ſpeak. 


23—a disjunctire conjunction. 
24 —an ad verb. 


25—a prepoſition. 

26—the active participle from 
the verb to hold, 

235—the pronoun of the 1f, 
Per. ſing. genitive caſe, 4 
verned by the noun # 

23—a-noun in the. * 


ſingular, governed by the 


active * 26 * 


Avazice FRE” ambition "wy the two clements, 


8 


6: 


3 
which _ into the campolition- of all crimes ; 


8. 10 11 


3—4 now. nee fa: 


urn. FW conjunction. ; 


3—2 noun, nominative ſing. 


4—the ſubſtantive verb, 2d, 


per. pl. agreeing with the 
two nominatives I avarice 
and 3 ambition. 


the definite article. 


-a numeral adjective. 


12 nominative plu- 
ral, following the ſubſtan- 


tive verd 4 are. 


$—the neuter relative pro- 


noun plural, agreeing with 
it's antecedent 7 — 


1a 13 14 15 


| 3 is bones, that infariable. ne 


g—2 verb, 34, Per. 11 pre- 
ſent. of the indicative, a- 
greeing with it's nomina- 
tive 8 which. 

10-4 prepoſition. + 

T1-—the definite article. 

12—a noun in the accuſative 
fingnlar, governed by the 
prepoſition 10 into. 

13—sa prepoſition. 

I4=-an0 adjective. 

I5---2 noun, genitive plural, 
28 by the prepoſition 


11 definite pronoun ſig- 
. 3 ambition. 
| 173 


{ 
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17— . fubſtantive verb 3d, 19---a definite pronoun ſig. 


Fer. eg. agreeing with it's nifying 1 Avarice. - 
nominatiye 16 bir. 20—-an adjective 2 
18 —an adjective expreſſing the unſatisfied * 
the unlimited uy of avarice. 
p ambition. 


| According to the ay 858 and e of 

| 2 4 6 

Nr ws _ up 2075 it is eker good 
* nnn IE ES 

or 45 for, He who walketh with wiſe * 

1617 18 19 20 27 2020 

ſhall be yet wiſer z but a companion of fouls. 


RR ia 
ſhall be deſtroyed. 
33 


dd prepoſition. 

-2-—the definite article. 

3—a noun accuſative plural 
governed by the prepoſition 

I According 16. 

4 conjunction. 

F- another noun in the ac- 
cuſative plural, governed, 
by the prepoſition according 

3 8 

7---a pl. adjective pronc un. 

8—a relative pronoun, 3d, 

Per. pl. agreeing with it's 
antecedent 7 thoſe. 

9---a verb, 3d, per. Fl. pre- 
ſent of 'the indicative, a- 
greeing with it's — 
tive 8 bo. 

10—an adverb. 

118 _ in the accuſative 

ngular, governed by the 
— vat 9 make, 


28 29 30 31 32 


12 the neuter pronoun, 3d, 


per. ſing · nomin ative caſe. 


13 —the ſubſtantive verb, 3d, 


Fer. fing. agreeing with it's 
nominative I2 it. 


14—-an adverb. 
I5---an adjective. 


16---a conjunction correſpond» 


ing to 15 either. 
17---an adjeQive oppoſed te 


We gens if conjunction. 
19—- the pronoun of the 3, 
per. ſing. nominative caſe, 
20a relative pronoun nomi- 
native caſe, 3d, per. ſing. a- 
greeing with it's antecedent 
I9 be. 

21---a verb, 3d, per. . ſing. pre- 
ſentof the indicative, agree 


ing with it's nomina tive 20 
who. | 


22 a prepoſition. 


\ 28— 


— - 


22 


v — 


— 


— "Ft: ae mann. — 209. Rs 
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| Dow conjunction. 
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cenſure of . 
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23—an adjective. 29—the indefinite article. 
24—2 noun, ablative plural, 30—a noun in the nomina- 
governed by the prepoſition tive fingular. 
22 with 31a prepoſttion. 

25—a ſubſtantive verb, 31, 32—a noun, genitive plural, 
per. ſing. future of the indi- governed by the prepoſition 
cative, agreeing with it's 31 of. 
nominatiue Ty He.  - g3-—a verb, 3, per. fing. fu- 

ture of the indicative paſ- 

9 Aue comparative five, agreeing: with it's no- 


ne dijupdtive conjunction. . * ark 
Buercife upon all the preceding Rules, to Wand 
ten out, arr, parſed ad cord ty 


. Learner. 


Mien, who is nnen to FURY ? . to 


the devil's temptations; which enemy of man- 


kind Sve long been accuſtomed to miſchief, and 
rejoice to find a mind inclined to impiety. 


There is no body fo weak of invention, allies 


SC Bs +. a \» 


LE. 49.] cannot aggravate, or make ſome little 
ſtories to vilify bis enemy, and there ig [I. 83. 


few. which [E. 49.] has not inclination to hear 


them. 
_ Moſtmens governed by cuſtom or behebt! ; 
not one of ten thouſand think [I. 843.) for him- 


elf; and the few which LE. 49] has. courage 


enough to reject the force of 9 dares not act 
up to thelr freedom, for fear of incurring the 


There are [I. 83.1 vothing ſo delightful, 975 


Plato, as 2% hearing or ſpeaking [V. 93. ] truth; 
for which reaſon, . are no converſation fo 


* as 2 wa the man of * ewhich 
E. 49.1 


/ ST. 


$ 
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FE. 40.1 bear without any intention to deceive, | 


and ſpeak without any intention to betray. - 
he prerogative af good men appear [I. 83.1 
plainly in this, that men bears more honour to 
the ſepulchres of the virtuous, than to the boaſt 
ed palaces of the wicked. 

There are no charm in the 1 ſen; hes 
can ſapply the place of virtue; for without in- 
nocency, beauty are contemptible: good breed- 
ing Wee into wantonneſs, and wit into 
foll WEBS] 

f IF and ane . 85 74 is tis two PER 
ments who CE. 49-] enters LL. 35 ] into the com- 
poſition of all crimes, bis [F. fs Ji is ounces 


_ the firſt inſatiable. 


Education is to the mind, what cleanlineſs are 
to the body; the beauties of both i baniſhed, 
or totally loſt by neglect. And as the 9. 
H. 54. ] richeft W cannot ſhoot forth it's 
4 without the ſkilful hand of: the poliſher; 
ſo the latent virtues of the ng nobie mind lies 
buried in obſcurity, if not called forth by right 
precepts, and the rules of good-breeding. 
I zakes it to be à inſtance of an noble mind. 


to be poſſeſſed of great qualities without the 


[V. 93. J ewing any conſciouſneſs of deing ſu- 
perior to the reſt of the world. 


A defire to excel others in virtue are very 
commendable, and an delight in doing them 
good deferve praiſe, becauſe it diſcovers a ex- 


cellent mind; but he, which [E. 49.] employs 


his natural abilities to out- do others in villany, 


is a abominable wretch ; tor-fnch A conteſt are | 
22 | | 


Up- 
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Upbraid. no man [B. 39.] weakneſs to ſadden 
{IN. 87.] he, nor report it to raiſe your own re- 
putation at the expence of his. 

. Of. Bernard, being much troubled in his youth 
with a pain in his head, an certain woman un- 
dertook to cure [N. 87.] he, by the reciting 
LV. 93. J a few words, by way of charm; but he 
8 ſaying, he would rather endure che hand 
of God, than be cured by the devil's. 

Riches i like dung: they finks I. 83 Jin a 
heap; but being ſpread abroad to ſupply the 
wants of the poor, they becomes truly uſeful, and 
iI. 83. ]. often returned to the owner with great 
increaſe : in like manner, the dung, being ſpread 
upon the earth, make [I. 83.] it fruitful, and ful- 
ly repay the induſtrious huſband man CB. 39. 
labour. 

We ſhould neither to be 0 eager in eg 
up riches, as to withhold our band intirely from 
giving to the needy, er LB 106.] fo extravagant 
in diftributing [V. 93. J ef them, as to embarraſs 
ourſelves or hurt others. 

As gold, though the gf finef of metals, boſe 
II. 13.] i luſtre, when, continually worn in the 
ſame purſe with copper or braſs; ſo a man of 
the faireſt character, by aſſociating hiſeſf with 
the wicked, are often corrupted with their 920 
and partake 'of their puniſhments. _. | 

A paſſionate temper render a man unfit for bo- 
 fineſs, deprives him of his reafon, rob him of eve- 
ry thing great and noble in his nature, make he 
uafit for converſation, deſtroys friendſhip, change 
juſtice into cruelty, and turn * into confu- 


lion. f ; 
Men 
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Men of profligate lives finding rheirſelx es inca- 

ble of riſing to any diſtinction among the virtu- 
ons, is for pulling down all appearances of merit 
avho ſeem to upbraid the depravity of their own 
manners. 
Worldly glory, end with the wonls, 04 for 
what concerns [N. 87. ] we, the world ends with 
our lives: what then has [I. 83. ] we to be proud 
of ? 1s not all things periſhable ? The time of 
flouriſhing: pride are ſoon over, and our little 
greatneſs is loſt in eterniiy. 

There is ſeldom any thing atrered 1 in malle 
who LE. 49.] zurn not to the ſpeaker's hurt; and 
ill reports does harm to him * which male, or ut- 
ters them, as well as to him, open "Lex 101.1 
who they it made. | 

Divine Providence always place the rewedy 
near the diſeaſe : and there are no duty which 
have not a bleſſing annexed to it, or [B 106.J 
any affliction, for which a rene not pro- 
vided. 

As certain rivers i⸗ never uſeful, but when they 

their banks. ; ſo friendſhip have nothing 
more excellenter CH. 54-]in-it, than exceſs, and 
it rather end in it rere than in i oF 
warmeſt efforts. | 

As a bee in a bottle labour, to little purpoſe, x 
for it enlargement; ſo the mind of man; by pur- 
ſuing things vain or contrary to his' _— cat” 
never obtain real and ſolid happineſs. 

. Conſcience. and covetouſneſs'; It. 85 J it 
never to be reconciled; like fire aud water, it 
[E. 48. ] always defroys one another, according 
to the eeuc of either. 

| Endeavour 
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Endeavour to make peace among your neigh- 
bours; for it are an worthy. and reputable ac- 
tion, and will procure more juſter commendations 
to you, and be more beniſicinler to thoſe with who 
LZ. 101.) you converſes, than brilliancy of wit, 
or oſtentation of learning can do. 

The difference betwixt a wiſe man and a fool, 
are [I. 83. J that the foibles of the former i 
CI. 83.] only known to himſelf; but the foibles 
of 05 * laft ts LI. 83. ] known to the world, and 
concealed from himſelf, 

When the advantages, which you propoſe to - 
22 8 ic [I. 83. ] very valuable, content not 

. CT. 91.] with a cold and moderate purſuit 
0 For this reaſon, ſome things muſt be 
wholly laid, aſide, and others ſuſpended for a 
time; that thou CT. 91.] mays vigoroufly apply 
thyſelf to the great object in view; for if you 
eagerly graſp 2 all, tou will ſurely find Hef 
fruſtrated in your main purpoſe. 
Fruit male [I. 83.] one of the moſt difficult 
leſſons.in the government of health. Our firſt 
parents ventured, and loſt Paradiſe for it; and 
it are no wonder, that children cannot ſtand the 
temptatiqn, tho? it often coffs them theic healrh, 
and ſometimes their lives. | 

Jo riſe early in the morning 1s good for health, 
and he, which E. 49.] from his childhood, have 
been accuſtomed to riſe betimes, will not, hen 
he become a man, wafte the beſt and moſt [H. 54. 
afoot part of his life in drowſineſs, and loiter- 

in his bed in the morning. 

He, which CE. 49- J know 8 83. I ogtfort mou 

Pur 
Fes the note en Rule . 
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purpoſe he was made, knows neither himſelf, or 
EB. 106.] the world. He, which is deficient 
in either of this [F. 49.] parts of knowlege, 
cannot tell for what purpoſe he were made; but 
he which is a proficient in both, will either: 
purſue the applauſes or dread the ceolures of the 
world. 4 
When you i arguing about any matter, avoid 
flouting, at 4 LT. 91. ] antagoniſt for any ſole- 
ciſm or falſe pronunciation in his ſpeech; but 
dexterouſſy pronounce the words as they ought, 
without taking direct notice of his miſtake, ſo- 
by thy mild and gate infinuations. T5 UT. 91 1 
| wilt more readily convince him of his errors. 
Weg any man zew/e or rike you, conſider 
| chat it is not he, which gives thee the opprobious 
language, or deal the blow, who injures or 
F affront thee ; but it is your taking it as an injury 
or an affront that makes it ſuch to you. When 
t therefore zhou art provoked, guard yourſelf well 
| againſt the firſt ſallies of paſſion ; for if hou canft 
1 ſubdue your paſlions, ſo far as to gain time for 
e more cooler thoughts, you will ſoon obtain the 
government of them. 
If any one ſhould venture to expoſe your body 
, to be abuſed by every man thou meetgſt, LW. 94.] 
ve you would doubtleſs reſent it as an infolent at- 
Jon front: and ought! you not to reckon it as great 
ſk an affront,' when any of your companions ven- 
r- tures to detorm thy LW. 94.) mind, by drawing 
thee into the commiſſion of flagitious crimes, 
at which, would expoſe thee to the Adee of all 
fe your ſober and virtues acquaintance. © + 
Happy is the man, [E- 49] which find (I. 83. ] 
wiſdom, 
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wWiſdom, and get underſtanding: : for her merchan- 


diſe is more better, than the merchandiſe of ſil- 
ver, and the gain thereof than the moft fineſt 

gold. She is more preciouſer than rubbies : and 
all the things, you can deſire, is not to be com- 
pared to her. Length of days are in her right 
hand; andin her left, riches and honour. 

Trath i is the bond of union, and the baſis of 
hain happineſs; without Zhe/e virtue, there 
ere LI. 83.] no reliance upon language, no con- 
fidence in friendſhip, and no ſecurity in oaths and 
promiſes. Truth is always conſiſtent with it- 
ſeif, and need nothing to help it out; it. is always 
at hand, and it eaſily upon our lips, and are rea- 


dy to drop out before we are aware; whereas a 


lie are troubleſome, and t a man invention on 

the rack, and one untruth need a great many 

more of the ſame kind to-prevent a diſcovery. 
Good ſenſe and good nature i [L, 85.] never 


ſeparated ; 3 tho' the ignorant world has. thought: 


other wiſe. Beneficence and candour, being the 
produdt of reaſon, enters into the compoſition of 
good nature, and gives [L. 85.] allowance to 
the failings of others, by conſidering tas there 
are not hing perfect in mankind. 

Delay not the ſatisfying LV. 93. J any man a- 
bout an affair, which he has to negociate with ye 
[N..87.} when it is in by power to do it imme- 
diately; otherwiſe he will ris thy lincerity, 
and perhaps your honeſty. _' 

Never banter any man, unleſs. you ame to 
expoſe yourſelf to be bantered in hy turn, and 
ſo become an Wen the TTY [Q. 89.] 

FS [Tha gong 13 2; y114.JQU 
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. Yer a«difcreer” railery may Po 
times 1 to enliven converſation, but, the bad 
uſe; which is commonly made of it, create heats 
and: animoſities, which de/troys the maſt” deepeſt 
rooted friendſhip ;- and it rarely happen in a con- 


tinued train of repartees in railery, but ſome of- 


fenſive word: ey oloaps OE b 2 
teren i: l 
\Ighorgnes and preſuniption 17 L. 85.1 hott 
as old as the creation: avoid them carefully, aud 
tagemove the farmer, ſeek the inſtruction of wiſe | 
an — men; and to prevent the 1%, liſten to 


thoſe [O. 88:] which [I. 83. ] Hat more 


ence and 'knowlege than yourſelf. 

| Whether: you ſpeak or write, endeavour. to 
exprefs your thoughts in few words; but Whar- 
ever facility you mag have in expreſſing them, 


with perſpicuity, grace and energy, be ſure, when: 
is converſation, to liſten attentively to others, 


that you may be able to anſwer them to the 


purpoſe, if Jou would either pleaſe or perſuade ; 
them. * i | 
Farther; remember; that: bogen art not 
like a mbnarehy, where only one have'a right to 
dictate; but rather like that of a republic, Where 
alt the members [O. 88. which compoſes LI. 1 
it; has the liberty, each in bis turn to deliver 
own: thoughts; but whoever engrob the elite 
converſation, will be accounted troubleſome and 
ay = by the company. ; 
To the neceſſity of wearin clothes; 1s er 
he firſt conſequences of ſin; yet there i not 2 


* 88.9 which it the „* 
| 3 | 
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of their vanity, and one of the moſt 7roubleſome/t 
_ employments of their les. 
Idleneſs are a kind of palſy of the mind, and 
are 10 much the more dangerous, as it is ſcarce 
ever cured without producing of [V. z.] ſome 
other diſorder. Man having been created for 
action, muſt of neceſſity be continually employ- 
ed; and if he ir not employed in doing of [V. 93.] 
good, he will certainly be engaged in the doing 
evil. Idleneſs has this quality in common with 
ſtanding water, the /aff produce mud and vermig, 
the former vice and indigene. 
There & many men [O. 88. ] hieb has a migh- 
ty curioſity to know what paſſes among others, 
and is generally ignorant of what is doing in 
their own affairs; but this curioſity have always 
been thought baſe and unworthy of an honeſt 
man. Avoid it, and in order to do fo, imagine 
with yourſelf, that the perſon about whoſe con- 
cerns [T. g1.] thou deferes to be informed, is ei- 
ther your friend, or thy enemy; if the * lof}, 
What pleaſure can it afford you, to know the 
particulars of his affairs, if the * former, why 
ſhould yon penetrate into a ſecret which his ſi- 
lence ſhews iber he intend to conceal. 
When you come into company, where there 
zi. ſtrangers, judge not of their merit by the rich- 
neſs of their clothes, [B. 106. ] or by the pret- 
tineſs of their diſcourſe ; both thefe appearances 
i doubtful; for we frequently find, that theſe, 
which is beſt dreſſed, ir not perſons of the great- 
eſt honour, er LB. 166.] the mg/l honefleft men 
which is moſt LH. 54. ] elag,ßg:ſ : on the contra - 
93 n e nnn 
| Ste the note on G. page 51, p 
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nenn 


DLE. 49. ] whos. impoſes: only upon weak minds; 
and an eaſy and agreeable manner of expreſſion 
are a falſe ſpeaking trumpet who miſleads the ig- 
norant and unwary : therefore form no opinion, 
*till- you can by experience, determine with 
ASSES 72) 23 09 TE ES ein 6 

1 Be neither the firſt or LB. 106. ] the laſt to fol- 
low the faſhions: too eaſy a compliance with 


them male a man the ſabje& of ridicule, and too 


eat ſtiffneſs, in oppoſing them, male him paſs 
or whimſical. | Avoid both theſe extremes; for 
the keeping [V. 93. ] yourſelf between the two, 
will give the world more reaſon to praiſe hy 
LW. 94.] modeſty,” than condemn your pride. 
However, men ought, according to their for- 


tunes, to regulate their dreſs, by decency and 


reaſon. He, which de fo, will in his dreſs, be 
neat. without affectation, agreeable without ſu- 
perfluity, and genteel without effeminacy. 1 
The wounding [V. 93.] a man reputation is one 
of the moft unkindeft deligns, that any one man 
can have upon another, and are always a certain 
fign of a depraved mind: but he uch have no 
tenderneſs for his own. reputation, is deſtitute of 
virtue, and loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame. - On which. 
account, Solon, in his laws, preſumes, that he, 
which: ſells his own fame, will fell the public 
nnr ho 455 a nn 
Thoſe perſons [O. 88. ] which employs their in- 
ventive faculties in contriving calumnies againſt 
their neighbours, has need to conſider timouſly- 
how unthriving a trade it is like to prove, and 
that all their falſe accuſations will rebound upon 
5 8 : theirſelves 
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theinſelves: when their moſt: clandef inet contriv- 
ances of this kind, will be en to their own. 
utter ſhame and confuſiuu . 

Covetouſueſs are the root of all evil, and * 
men to err from the faith. It make them fall 
into many temptations, and ſnares of the devil, 
and drave [W. 94.] them on to divers, furious 
and dangerous kale, LE. 49. J who plunges LI. 83. 
them into the abyſs of perdition. To increaſe. 
our abhorrence of it, the Apoſtle: Paul juſtiy 
calls it ĩdolatry: for whenever: it: get poſſeſſion 
of a man heart, it vaniſb from it all fear of God, 
and ſubſittute in it's place the love of riches: It's: 
principal aim is to heap up riches; however un- 
lawful the means may bo; for the couetous man 
think them all fair. He ive like a+ beggar that: 
he may have the pleaſure of dying ric. 
Frequent, as much as poſſible, the company of 

men of virtue, probity and honour; and from 
among them, pick out one of the moſt- virtuous, 
and endeavour to make him 155 friend. Be not 
ſurprized that the word friend is uſed in the ſin- 
gular number; for it is not eaſy to make many; 

and perhaps you wilt find, that a real friend is 
almoſt as rare in ſociery,;: as the philoſopher's: 

ſtone in chymiſtty: many Ba: ſought for ode all 
their lives, without finding he. Spare neither 
complaiſance, reſpect or [B. 106. ] ſervices to 


procure one; but deſcend not to baſeneſs in 


procuring! him, which can never happen, if tb 
pakeft choice of a virtuous man: to ſuch unite 
I into a tender, ſincere and ſtrick friendſhip. 
A human dani without education; is like 
marble in the quarry, ub [E. 49. ä 
0 
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of it's inherent beauties, till the (kill of the pa- 
liſher fetches. out the colours, and difcover the 
ornamental clouds and veins that runs thro” the 
body of it, Education after the ſame manner 
draw out to view every latent virtue, who, with- 
out fuch helps, would never be able to make. 
their 3 


: bu Paſſages from the SPECTATOR, Locks, 
SWIFT, Sc. 


EXAMPLES of the improper - Uſe, or. Applica- 
tion of the ARTICLE. 


He was a-man of the greateſt cunning, and 
uſed all his art 28 4 means of in ſinuating himſelf 
into his prince's favour, e. 

The indefinite article ought not to be prefix- 
ed to nouns: of the plural number. It ſhould 
be —a mean, or, ſtill more properly—he means 
of inſinuating himſelf into his prince's favour, 
c. Unleſs we ſuppoſe means to be a collec- 
tive word, which may be uſed either as Goguler, 

or plural; but this is doubtful. 

What makes er. thing a means fit for the — 
De. $331 Bofton. 

Would all men act 8 views ſo worthy of 
this great concern, it would be à likely mean. 
to 10 an end to the prevailing confuſions among 
us. Dictinſon. 

Better oe ak be the likely means. 

A good name ſhould not be reſted in as an 
end, but employed as @ mzans of doing {till far- 
ther good, Atterbury's Sermons. 
| Bett er. 
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Better. but employed as a mean, or the means : 
* ſtill farther good. e 


Of the PRONOUN. | 


Where the agreement or difagreement i is, by 
Sis auen [F. 49.], plainly and clearly perceived, 
it is called demonſtration, it being ſhewn- to the 
underſtanding, and the * made ſee it i 3 A 

oc 

Bleſſed with the means. of making many 
ple happy, he perverted that means [C. 49. 
render every body as miſerable as he could. 

A means, this means, and that meant, are very 
common forms of expreſſion ;- but whether they 
be idioms of the Engi/o language; ir is not ſo 
certain. However, a mean or the means,. theſe 
means, and thoſe means would be, at leaſt, more 
grammatical z thus, Where the agreement or diſ- 
agreement is, by. theſe means, plainly and clearly 
perceived. —Blefſed with the means of making, 
many happy, he perverted thoſe means.— 

I know: thee not, nor ever ſaw till now, 

Sight more deteſtable than him [I. 99. ] and 
thee. Milton, P. IL. 

If we ſupply che elipfi s here, an accuſative 
can, by no means, be admitted. It ſhould have 
beeng—than: be and thou, i. e. than be is, and'thou- 
art. 

It is not for me to celebrate the lovely beight 
of her forehead, the ſoft pulp of her lips 
but ſhall leave them to your owu obſervation 
when: you come to town; which you may do 
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at your leiſure, for there are many in town richer 
than her whom I recommend. 
| | Guandian, No. 1 

It ſhould have been, for there are many 
an town richer than he Lis] whom I recommend. 

For him who fits above and laughs the while 
At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 
Whate' er his wrath, which he calls joftice, bids, 
His wrath, which one day will deſtroy ye both. 
| Milton, . 
Tho ye be uſed in the nominative, it is impro- 
per in any of the oblique caſes. 'The ac- 
tive verb [deſtroy] governs the .accuſative. 
It ought to be, 
Which one day will deſtroy you 
—— And this once known, ſhall — 
And bring ye to the place where Thou and Death 
Shall dwell i in eaſe, 
Milton, P. L. B. 1 f. I. 839. 
Take me, my Celia, to thy breaſt ; 
And lull my wearied ſonl to reſt; - 8 
For ever in this humble cell * 
Let thee and d, my fair one, dwell. 
Prior, p. 92. 
Let in the imperative governs the accuſative- 
Ir ought to be, 

Let thee and me, my fair one, dwell. 

However, let you and 1, — be at as little var- 
riance as poſſible. Hervey. 

W hom do men ſay that I am — But whom 
Jay ye that I am? Matth. xvi. 13. 15. 

The verb /ay does not here govern the relative 

n the accuſative. It ought to be, 1 
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Who do men ſay that I am ——Dar avho ſay 


ye that I am? 


But tyrants dread Py [N. 87 J leſt you jult decree 
Transfer the power, and ſet the People free. 


rior. 
Wheeer . 48 4 LS myſelf would. be his 
wife. | | *Shakeſpear. 


Better thus, 
2 1 homeer I wog, myſelf would be his wife. ; 
Perhaps Iwas void of all thought; 
Perhaps it was plain to'foreſee, - 
That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought 
Mi By a Swain more engaging-than [V. 99.] me. 
Shenflone on Diſappointment. 
The man that's ſilent, nor proclaims his want. 


8 Gets ore than Him ¶ V. 994 that makes a 


loud complaint. Creecb. 


But are there any perſons i in the world ſo ;juſt, 
as abſolutely to ſtand in need of no repentance ? 


No, there never was any ſuch perſon in the 


world, him (U. 92.) only excepted; who ſaid 
—_ bleſſed Saviour, Sc. 
Tilloſſen, Ae 16. 
It ought to be.—— He only excepted, who 
ſaid. this, c. 
I have not wept this forty years. Dryden. 
To make the definite: pronoun agree with years, 
it ought to have been, 
I have not wept hee forty years. 
The ſun upon the calmeſt ſea, 
Appears not half ſo bright. as- (J. 99 ·) thee. 
Prior 


To make the coaſtruRtion good, it ought to 


bl 
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be half fo bright Gr mM i. e. by fopplying 

the elipſis, as thou art. 
Then fixifh; dear -Cloe, this is paſtoral war, 
And let us, like Hora ce and Lydia & to 
For thou art a girl = TOY * than 

] er, N a 

As he was 4 poet fu 1351 fimer hen ms, Did. 
It ought to be. han ſbe [is Lis] and than I Cam.] 
The lover got a woman of greater fortune, 

than Ber he. had miſſed. Guardian, No. 97. 
But he f is tures Joubger. than me. 


Art of ſpeaking. 
07 improper COM ARIS ON. 


My manner of life know all the Jews 
vhich knew me from the beginning (if they would 
teſtify )that after the my Atraitę 7 71. H. 54.1 fect of | 
our religion, I lived a Phariſee. 

Hts xxvi. 4, 5 

Leffr vices do not batiſh all ſhame and mo- 
defty ; but great and abominable crimes harden 
men's foreheads, and make them ſhameleſs. 

Dr. Johnſon, in his Dictionary, ſays, ler is 
formed by corruption from 4%, If fo, It ould 
be, Leſs crimes do not baniſh,——But if we take 
ler to be the adjective oppoſed to greater, and 
leſt as an adverb only, oppoſed to more, all impro- _ 
priety evanlſhes. It would be, at leaſt, conve- 
nient to have ſuch a diſtinction. | 

— -——— The Duke of Milan, and his 
1%. 54.1 more Wee daughter could controul 
thee, | bak. Tempe. 

A 8 For 


3 
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For I ſuppoſe, I-was: not a whit behind the 
[H. $4] very chief:ft of the Apoſtles. | 


2 Cor. il. . 
For in nothing. am 1 behind the very 2700 17 
the Apoſtles. 2 Cor. xii. 11. 


A dreadfol quiet felt and worſer far - 

Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. D 
The proper compariſon is, II, e wor, 
not I, e. & c. 


Taz PAST. TIME. OF THE Lins improperly 


jd infea are, Kc. 


See 4 page 78. . : 

I have choſe to npicia the uncertainty of pro- 
poſitions in a ſcholaſtic way, on purpoſe to ſhew 
the abſurdity and inconvenience there is to think 
of them, as of any other ſort of realities, than 
; barely abſtract ideas with names to them. __ 
Lacks, Vol. ii. p. 202. 

If I might recommend the few .ſheets I have 
eorofe on this ſubject for any thing, it is their de- 
ſign, c. Ogilvie Preface. Day of Judg. 
therein lies one great obſtacle to our 
clear and diſtinẽt knowledge, eſpecially in refer- 
ences to ſubſtances; and from thence has roſe a 
great part of the difficulties about truth and cer- 
tainty. Locke, Eſay, V. it. p. 185.4. 1. 
* Tn the next world we ſhall not have a liv- 

ing ſoul wanting nouriſhment as in this world; 


„This and ſome other examples, here inſerted, are not 
claſſical; however, :it was thought neceffary to take them 
in for the ſake of young readers; and it is” hoped, the more 
advanced in polite literature will give their indulgence. 


f but 
9 2 


Thad 2 the morning before, 


Shall finiſh, what his ſhort liv'd fire begun. 
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bot fuck a quickening ſpirit as-ſhall convey life, 


wihout hewg bebalding to eating and drinking for 


It. 5 Nicets, V. i. p. 14. 
The preſtut participle is here uſed 1 inſtead ok 
the — 4 It ſhould have been, 


ſuch a quickening ſpirit as ſhall con- 


vey life, without being bebalden to eating and 


drinking for it. | 
I would not be bho/ding to fortune for any 


part of the victory. | Sidney. 


therefore he ſpake and commanded, 


that they ſhould heat the furnace, one ſeven. 
1 times more than i it was wont to be Heat. 


Dan. ili. 9. 
A free conſlitution, when it has been ſhook 


. (p- 81.] by the iniquity of former 'adminjſtra- 
tions. Tord Bolinbrobe. 


Methoughts I returned to the great hall, where 


Methinks ſeems to be an imperſonal verb, or 
rather a Saxon phraſe ; and if ſo, the proper ex- 
preſſion would have been;—— Methought I re- 
turned to the great hall. — 

The petticoat no ſooner begun to ſwell, but E 
obſerved it's motions. | SpeAtator. 
Then palaces ſhall rife; the jovial Son: 


1 


Pope's M ab. 
A ſecond deluge, learning thus Her- ran, 


And the Monks finiſh'd, what the Goths gn. 
: Eſſay on Criticyſm. | 
Here the partieiples Jeni and Oer. run are 


| unneceſſarily uſed * of the 520 time of theſe 


verden | 


Widhing is an 9 to de poor. 
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verbs. The rhyme would have. been equally 
good, thus, 


A ſecond deluge 2 thus o A 


And the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths began. 
And certain of the Phariſces ſaid unto them, 
why do ye that which is not lawful to de on the 
Sabbath days.— 
The above ſentence ſeems defeAive either in 
the conſtruction or the order of the words. It 
ought to be, why do ye that which it is not 
lawlul to de on the Sabbath days? Or. why 
do ye that which is not lawful to be dane.—— 
When the end or deſign of an action is ſutjrined, 
under a condition, ſuppoſition, or ſome word of 
wiſhing, i ir more properly expreſſed in the confunce 


| tive made than in the indicatrve ; as, - 


After all, if a man's temper war at his own 


_ - diſpoſal, I think, he would not chooſe to be of 


either of theſe ꝓarties; fiace the moſt perfect 
character i is that which is W out of both of 


them. Spe. No. 598. 


It ſhould be,——If a man's temper wuere.— 

In a word, a man ſhould not live as if there 
war no God in the world, nor at the ſame time, 
as if there were no men in it. Spef. No. 598. 

It ſhould be,——as if there were no God,. 


| Wiſhing of all employments is the worſt. 


Philoſophy's reverſe ! and health's decay 1 


Na, L as plumb, as ſtall'd theology, 
Wiſhiog would waſte me to this ſhade again; 


Was I as wealthy, as a ſouth ſea dream, 


Dr, Yeung- 1 


2 Be ĩ Fraud 
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It ſhould be.— Mere L as . Tas 
wealthy,— $ 

T have dove but little, bus theſe abſereationn;; 
conſidered in themſelves. and I ſhould never 
have taken the paius to digeſt them, much leſs - 
ſhould I have ever ventured to publiſh them, if 
I zwas not convinced, that nothing tends more to 
the corruption of ſcience, than to ſuffer it to 
ſtagnate. Treatiſe on the Sublime, p. 38. 

If I were not convinced, — — 

—And will aſk you ſeriouſly, if ever you? 
[I. 83.] was acquainted with an angel or a god» - 
deſss. Humer Ef. p. 38. 

It ſhould be, —if ever vou were,— 

Tis therefore the actual receiving of Ideas : 
from without, that gives us notice of the exiſt-- 
ence of other things, and makes us know, that 
ſomething doth exiſt at the ſame time without” 
ns, which canſes [H. 54. ] that ideas in us, tho? 
perhaps we neither know, nor conſider - how it 
does ſo. 

Knowing that 175 was [I. 83. ] my old * 
ter's good friend, I could not forbearſending you 
the e e news of his death. | 

Ede, guter. | 

'Tho' we apply you. to a ſingle perſon, yet the 
verb agreeing with it ſhould be in the plural , 
number; thus, 

Knowing that you were wy old maſter's good! 
friend. 

Thou firſt great cauſe leaſt underſtood |! 
Who all my © ſenſe confin'd [1..83.] | 


Jo know but this that thou art good” 


23 And 
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And that myſelf am blind: 

Yet gave [I. 83 Ae in this dark Alle | 

. Pope's univerſal Pr. 
The relative why i is here the: ſecond: 1 

ſingular, therefore the verbs confind- and gave 

ſhould. have. been the ſecond CATS to - ye 


with their nominative; ne 


Who all my ſenſe confi'dft.- . | cls | 


A nr —— — 


Yet gav'ſt me ——  - "Sk 


Juſt.of thy word, in every RSS 8 


Who CT. 91:] #new-no wiſh but what the 
world might Ir. Pope Epitaph. 
It ſhould be, 2 | 
Juſt of thy word, in every thought Gacere,. - | 
Mbe . na wiſh but what 55 woeld might 


bear. 
ate mall BRA by waking vf iv. 93 J one of 


theſe diſtreſſed 1 ſaved him from ten 
your impriſonment.  -- | Spe, No. 597. 


It is not [K. 85.] me you are in love * with, 
for I was very ill, and kept my chamber all that 
day, your! bumble ſervant, | 

T. No. 290. | The Spotter. . 


"He had a good genius, a clear head, a lively 


fancy, cultivate by a liberal education, 2 


by cloſe ſtudy, Sc. 
It ſhould be, 
He had a good genius, a PEA Net. * a 


as fa Fs 5 cultivated N a liberal education, , and 


_— With governs een 3 not. ne. 


The 
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4. The prefent time of verbs ending in ate is of- 
ten, but improperly, uſed inſtead of the paſt time, 
and the participle, as in the preceding example: 
Improven- is never uſed, by any Engliſh writer, as 
the. participle of the verb 0 improve. 

A neuter verb does not admit of an accuſative 
905 after it, denoting a perſon or thing as the 
object of the action; becauſe the action expreſ- 
ſed by it, terminates in the agent acting; as, T7 

fland,—He ſumpo, When a noun follows a neu- 
ter verb, it is either of the ſame import with the 
verb, or it is governed by a prepoſition expreſſed, 
or under 3 as, He runs a race. He walks a 
mile, i. e. he walks through the ſpace of a mile. He 
rides a horſe, i. e. on a horſe. Though neuter 
verbs, ſignifying ſome ſort of motion, change of 


+ 
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. place or poſture, —may admit of a paſſive form, 

they cannot admit of a paſſive fignification ; for 
F when we-ſay, He is come. He is gone, the neu- 
deer ſgnification is ſtill retained : but, in the fok 


lowing examples, the propriety of the neuter 
verb, in the paſſive form, is doubtful. 
4 He is ſenſible how much he bas tranſgreſſed 
the law of God, how very far he 5 departed. 
| from the purity and holineſs of the divine natüre. 
Diclenſan s Letters. 


1 Better thus, ** rery far be has departed 
” | from the purity— = 7 
E this muſt refer to the neceſſity of a Foture 
reformation, and a return to that duty and obe- 

0 dience from which by wranigrefſion, ve are fal- 


len. Sherlock. 
Orv nes -rom w which x we e. falle. 


* I wiſh 
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I wiſh it were as eafy to juſtify our lives as 
our religion: I do not mean in compariſon of 
our adverſaries,---but in compariſon of the rules 
of our holy religion, from which we are infaite- 
ly ſwerved. « Tillotſon, Sermon 27. 

Better thus,—but in compariſon « the Tales 
of our holy religion, from which we have infie. 
nitely ſwer vet. 

The whole obligaion of * thas law ant covo- 
nant, which God made with the Jews was alſo 


| ceaſed. td. 


| Better thus, —Tbe whole obligation of that: 
law and covenant, which God made with 'the. 
Jews had alfo ceaſed. 
Thus does drunkenneſs act in diredt contra-- 
diction to reaſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to clear the 
mind of every vice which ir crept into it. 
| Spec. No. 569. 
| Better to clear the mind of every vice 
which has crept into it. | 
We were no ſooner ſat down, but after having 
looked upon me a little while, Bpect. 
But is improper after a comparative adverb or 
adjective, and /af is the preterit of the verb to 


fit. It ſhould have been, 


We had no ſooner fitten down, than, after 
looking upon me a little while,--- . 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little 
manuſcript which i is lately fallen into my. hands. 
 Spedtator. 

— a little manuſeript 2 55 has fallen— 


Examples i in which the edjeBiive fs ufed: 6 of 
de adverb, or the adverb inſtead of the 2 
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There is an ability of the mind, to revive it's 
ideas again, and as it were paint them anew on 
(elf, tho? ſome with more, ſome with leſs diſſi- 
culty : ſome more hwvely and others more ob- 
ſcurely. Locle, V. Ch. 10. 6 2. 

Better thus, There is an ability of the mind, 
to revive it's ideas, and, as it were, paint them 
anew on itſelf, tho? ſome with more, ſome with 
les difficulty ; 3 fome more /ivebly and others more 
. obſcurely. | 
I this were not fo, there could be no room 

for thoſe indifferent and vifble trifling actions, to 
which our wills are ſo often determined. 

Better,-----vi/bly trifling actions 
I fancy, from what I * ſaid, it will almoſt 

appear a doubtful caſe to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether er ne be ought to wiſh his ſon ſhould 
be a great genius, .. Specs. No. 353 

By ſupplyiog the ellipſis, the improptiety of 
no, in this ſentence, will be evident, Thus, 

I fancy, from what I have ſaid, it will almoſt 
appear a doubtful caſe to many a wealthy citizen, - 
whether he qught to wiſh his fon ſhould be a 
great genius, or, whether he ought to wiſh his 
{on ſhould net be a great genius. 

The prayer of a creature to his God, is 4 
poſitive inſtitution ; tis the immediate reſult of 
creation, dependence, and expectation, whether 
God _ — 3 o. 

ravener on the Duty of prayer, p 78. 

Ho is it poſſible for — who 6. no way 
inclined to a paſſion, nor moved with an _ 
"70 be nh touched with its deſcription. | 

| Critical * 
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 -==to-cofvince all that are ungodly among 

them of all their ungodly deeds, which they have 

- #ngodly committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches, 

which ungodly. ſinners have ſpoken againſt him, 
ude 1 5. 

Touching things which are * receiv- 


t ould! e are hardlieft able to bring fuch proof of 
their PETE as ay ſatisfy. gainſayers. 5 


EXAMPLES 7 e the Ur 
TH 57 of the PREPOSITION- 

But we of the nations, beg leave to differ with 
them, and to inſiſt that in the ſeed of Abraham 


- all the nations of the earth, and: among them, v we. 
. were to be bleſſed. 
Preſident Forbes Thoughts | concern, Religion. 
The prepoſition from comes properly after the 
verb 10 dier, thus, But * leave to 
_ differ from them, —— 
upon whom (viz: a» barbarous 15595 
chaſtiſed compo ſition would have probably loſt 
- It's effect, as it's beauties are not perceptible 2 
the rude and illiterate, 
. "Ogilvie Ef on Tyric Poetry. 
S8 . 6 not ſay, a thing is perceived tothe eye, 
but by the eye; 
It ſhould 3 boos, olds 8 n are not 
- perceptible by the rude and illiterate. 
If there ir any thing in this-paper, which ſeems 
do differ wirh any paſſage of laſt Thurſday's, the 
reader will conſider this, as the ſentiments of the 
Club, and the other, as my own private ſenti - 
3 rather thoſe of-Pharamond. 


*—_ No 99. 


the 
the 


ati» - 
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Better,-—-If there be any thing which. y_ 
r 


Dagan and Obſeurity ariſe ſenetimes frm? the 
OILY COA 3: 


France was diſpoſed to 3 Apence upon 


ſuch conditions, as D 111. J it was not worth 
the life of a ſingle n to refuſe them. 


; 
They vould have din Gels py ol 
in other particulars as[D 141.) a full and happy 


peace muſt have enſueod. Clarendon. 


Securing to yourſelves a ſucceſſion of able and 


worthy men, as may adorn this an 


e 
A. is either uſed TY fn other ce 
or in dependence on ſome other word in the ſen- 
tence, none of which is the caſe here. It would 
have been more neatly upreſſed by the relative 


20% ; thus, - 


Securing to yourſelves a faccellion of able 


and worthy men whe may adorn this place. 


They will concern the female ſex only, and. 
import no more, but that ſubjection they ſhould 
ordinarily. be in to their huſbands. Lale. 
Better. and gh no . than that ſub- 
jection— 
The new moon was no legt up, and min- 
ing in all it's brightaeſs, $ut-he opened the gates 


of Paradiſe. .. Guardian, No 197. 


Better. it 's brightneſs, than he opened ̃ 
If the appointing and apportioning of penal- 


ties 0 erimes be not / Propetiy a 3 


3 


- 
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.of juſtice, but rather of prudence in the Law- 

' giver. Tillotſon. 
The compariſon: would have been better ex- 


;preſſed by as ; thus, be not ſo properly a con- 
Tideration of. Juſtice, at, of prudence in the Law- 


ver. 
* a'fres conſtitution by the very ſame 
ertors, that ſo many have been broke before. 

Swift. 

Better,---Breaking A: free conſtitution by the 
ſame errors, which ſo many have been broken 
before. 

The duke had not behaved wirh all that loyal- 


ty, ar he ought to have done. Clarendon. 
Better, The duke had not behaved with all 
that loyalty with 2ohich he ought 


—=With - thoſe thoughts as might contribute to 
their honour. | . 
thoughts which might contribute—Or | 
---=with ſuch thoughts a might-== 
—In the order, as thoy lie in the preface. 
Middleton. 

a the order in which they lic,—-Or, in order 
as they lie — 

If a man have the 


penetration of judgment, a- 


[D 111.] he can diſcern What things are to be 


laid open. Bacon. 
-:-This computation being fo eaſy and trival, 
4D 1110 it is a ſhame to mention it. Seco. 
It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers as they 
Will ſet a houſe on wee, and it were but-to roaft 
their eggs. | Bacon. 


Better. It is the nature of extreme ſelf- lovers, 


* they will 10 a houſe on fire, the” it W 
3 


| 
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The wid will afle her miſtreſs (ibo La by 
whether the gentleman is ready to go to dinner, 


ar the miſtreſs (who is indeed an excellent houſe- 


wife) ſcolds at the fervants as heartily before my 

face as behind my back. _ pet. No 12. 
To have uſed the connective and inſtead of as 

would have rendered Se exprefiiawr more per- 

ſpicudusz thus, 

Tbe maid wi afl ber villiefs—whethe? ths 


gentleman de ready to goto inner, aud dhe miſs 


Tony 


of Sit oths. Foxy 115 Pipe A. 
RANGE MENT: f WORDS 
in them. | | 


The gem end ef al bebe w Whether with 
ten or ſpoken, being to communicate our 
thoughts, or what paſſes" in our owh minds to 
others; it is a particular happineſs when that 
can be done, ſo as to transfer them in the ſhorts 
eſt manner poſſible, and at the ſame time to be 
full; under ſtood. A knowlege of words as to 
their agreement or government, however uſeful; 
is not ſufficient for this end. We muſt likewiſe 
be attentive, iſt, To a proper choice of words; 
and 2dly, To their arrangement in proper pe- 
riods. Want of perſpicuity often grew from 
attention to each of theſe, 

Improper' words are either fuch as convey no 


meaning at af}, reagent from what 


Was 
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was intended. 1 
e + 


ELANPLES. 


n men OS 8 
points. of the Chriſtian religion made ſuſpected, 
which with-hold them from views of pleaſure 
and intereſt, or make them uncaſy in the cm- 


n of them. _ 25 of 

Tb he commiſſion. of views ſeems to be a p raſe 
not very intelligible ; it would be better, h. 
preſecution of them ; or, which with-hold them 

from punſuing tbeir pleaſure and ĩutere ſt, or make 
them uneaſy in the purſuit. 

There is no other expedient for 8 
uniformity, but by baniſhing for ever all curioſity, 
* all e in ſcience amn 

ume. 

Tf improvement in cultivation be meant, it is 
not eaſy to perceive what addition, the idea, 
conveyed by any one of theſe words, receives, 
by being thus united: the i impropriety will bet- 
ter appear, if you ſay improvement in 'improve- 
ment, which ſignifies the ſame thing with the 
other expreſſion. But if cultivation be added, 


2s ſomething different from improve men in ſaence, 


it will be equally improper. _ - 

Another example of big ſounding words, 

without any meanin nay; de found in Young's 

Laſt Day, where, ſpeaking of the man who 

waa Pompey's head t to \ Ceſar, he ſays, Jt | 
| 5 us 
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Julius frown'd the bloody monſter dad, 15 
Who brought the world in his great rival's heads 

Aloft, thE-Tedts of. bliſs a pomp diſplay, 
TR than We the mace day: 

1 Loft B. 


The Poets by faining: to odavey = i and 
more diſtin& idea, ſeems either to have conveyed | 
none at all, or a very confuſed one. 

The Queen hed | in ee and the Infant | 
Bved not long after... © Hume. 

The ſenſe dere f is left very obſearey it would 
ſeem to import that the child did not live, tilt 
ſome time after the Queen's death, or that nos 
long after her death the infant was alive; where - 
28, the meaning is, that the child died bon after 
the Queen. 5 
Aud yet you would reli tho md tho? 
mover ſo inconſiſtent and incongruous; what 
flattere, never fails of reception; &c.— 

Szcond Olynthian of Demoſthenes, tranfated 
by Lord Lanſdowne: | | 

Neuer fo inconfiflent, | &c. ſhould be ever ſo in- 
eonſiftent, &c.— Or, however inconfiſtent—rever 
is proper in the latter clauſe. 

They, who act agaioſt theſe Laws, 444 they 
alone, may have reaſon to fear, let their ſitua- 
tion be never ſo high, or their en Power be 
never fo great. 

| Better, let their ſituation be ever fo high, 
or their power ever ſo great. 

Sir Roger would frequently have dens Moll | 
White over to the 8 Seſſions, had not his 


| chaplain, 
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chaplain, with much . ado, penſundei him to 1he 
rorrary. Spec. No. 117. 
The impropriety of this paſſage | will appear, if 
we attend to the meaning of the word cantrary, 
which does not barely ſignify ſomething different 
from what was propoſed, but the reverſe of it; 
the cantrary then of binding Moll White over to 
the County Seſſions, is binding them over to 
her. The proper expreſſion would have been, 
_ Blifſualled him from it. 
The criminal, for the firſt offence, was e 
ed to be burndd' in the band with a letter.mark- 
ing his crime: after which he was Moi ca- 


een ven ewe offence. 
| Hume. 


1 ought to = been, and if he offend- 
ed a ſecond time, to be capitally puniſhed. 
be is one, you cannot impoſe, upon in your 
private capacity, be t a war. dt 4 gentle- 


man. SE 

N - Balinbrabt's Dif. « on Parties. 

Better. Ar . as à man gr as a gentleman. 
- When I ſee perſons ſick of themſelves any 
longer than they are called away by ſomething 
that is of force to chain down the preſent 
thought. . Aue 

| Sperr. No. 626. 
Phe meaning, of this paſſage can only be ga- 
thered from what follows, viz. when I ſee them 
curry from country to town, and from the town 
back to the country again, contioually Mift- 
ing poſtures, and placing life in all the different 
be. 12 7 can think of, err conſider- 
ing 
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ing the whole paſſage in ir's connection, it ap- 


pears, that the words in the former part convey: 
a-meaning totally different from that which was 
iatended. It might have been helped thus, 
When we ſee perſons ſick of themſelves as ſean 
as they are not any longer called away by ſame-- 
thing that is of force to chain down, &c. ; 

It will be a comfortable ſign to me, if it ſaall- 
| appear that the words I have ſpoken to you 
this day are not in vain: if they ſhall prevail 
with you to avoid thoſe rocks which are uſually 

lit upon in elections where multitudes. of dif«- 
erent inclinations, e and Judgements are. 
eoncerued. 
Aterburyſ Sermons-. 

Many verbs admit of both an active and a 
neuter Sigaification; thus, h ſplit is active, when 
we ſay, The force of gun-prwder ſplit the” rock + - 
and neuter when we ſay, The /bip ſplit upon be 
ruck. But, tho' we can ſay, The rock' was ſplit 

by the. force of  gun-powder ;. yet we cannot pro- 
perly ſay, as in the above quotation, The tock- 
was ſplit an by the ſhip. It- ſhould have been, 
—— 0 avoid thoſe rocks ap which eibert in 
elections. have. ſplit.— 

For, the. eſtabliſhment” of the Jewiſh. and) 
Chriſtian religions, which were events ſubſequent,. 
and contemporary with the miracles- related to 
be wrought-in atteſtation of both, thoſe events ar 
fuft what we ſhould have expected, upon ſuppo- 
fition ſuch miracles were really nous tance 
the truth of thoſe, religians. | 

1 


Beer thus For, the ellabliment of the- 
Q 3 Jewills: 
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and Chriſtian religions, which were e- 
vents ſubſequent to, and contemporary with the 


miracles related to be wrought in atteſtation of 


both; are events, juſt ſurb ar we ſhould have ex- 
n upon ſuppoſition that ſuch miracles, xc. 
In them the author declares, that he received 
the goſpel in general, and the inſtitution of the 
commugion in particular, not from the reſt of 
the Apoſtles, or jointly together with them, but 
alone, from Jeſus Oy: himſelf. - Butler. 
Better. Not from the reſt of the Apoſtles 


nor fointly with them,—fointly and py are 
ſynonymous words. 
Speaking of the Helepolis which Demetrius 


uſed in the ſiege of Rhodes, the tranſlator of 
Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, ſays, - - | 
| Theſe engines were mounted on hacks, and 
| were made to batter the walls during .the attack 
| with impregnable force by near a thouſand men. 
Inpregnabie ſignifies not to be ſhaken ; bd an 
able wou!d have been a more proper word. 
When what I long muſt love, and: "up: muſt 
mourn, 
With fatal ſpeed was urging hisr return. Er 
Pn | 
What is impr ay applied: to a PAYS with- 
ds ue ſtion. 15 t ought to have deen, tet 
When vhm 1 long muſt love — OV 
Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance. meagre, pale and ood, 
Being 20 deicetided to the lab'ring heart, 
F be, iv the confli that # holds with death. 
Attracts he ſame for aidapce gainſt the enemy. 
| daz, 


Hen. 6. 
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Who; in the conflict that it holds; r. ſhould 
be, that hi holds, otherwiſe the eee 
is deſtroyed. 

II I waſh myſelf with ſnow water, and make 
my hands. never ſo 2 55 DF 2 


| Job i IX 30. 
Never ſignifies at no (fins, err. It ſhould have 
been 
If Iwath myſelf with ſnow wakes 55 make 
my1 Yands ever fo clean. L e 


The wrought plate, irrt and iber coin 
which fell into their hands amounted to 30,000 J. 
ſterling, beſides ſeveral rings, bracelets and je w- 
els whoſe value could not then be aſcertained, 

Anfon''s Vepage. 

Whoſe s thought t to be improperly applied. to 
expreſs the genitive of things, except in the poe- 
tic ſtyle, where even inanimates are frequently 
conſidered as bearing a perſonal character. 

It ſhonld have been, · beſides ſeveral rings, 
bracelets and jewels, the value of which could 
not then be aſcertained. _. 

| And Caled: Taid unto ber, Wbat wilt ben? 


1. 14. 
© Better. Wo-: 40%. n wy 
Thou that art the author of life can't doubt⸗ 

leſs reſtore it alſo, if thou willeſt, and when thou 
willeſt, but whether thou ul, fl pleaſe to reſtore 
it or not, that thou alone knoweſt. 
1 Atterbury 1 . 

8 Wille is not mühen uſed as an auxiliary: _ 
Int Ou: to be,—but WARNE e wlt pleaſe 
1 1 4. Ws 4 to 


* > 
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to reſtore it or not, that thou alone knowelt. 

If you negleQ this: promiſed aſſiſfancr of the 
holy Spirit as unneceſſary, the glorious, light of 
the goſpel will ſuine on yon in yain ; for Satan 
will maintain ſuch hold af your hearts, that you. 

hall e ſec it, or deſire to ſee it. 


| Newton's, Sermons: p- 15. 


- You. was Onge quite Wind; . mute, fun 
| your diſeaſe or remedy. 143 
* 


Or. ie both the ep e gabe b unpro-- 
er. It ſhould have been, in the former 
ou neither fee it, nor deſire to ſee it. In the 
U e neither ſaw your diſeaſe nor your re- 
medy.—----You was once quite blind. Should: 
have deen. you were once quite blind, —for, 
tho the plural. prououn, you in the polite and 
rhetorical ſtyles, be applied to a ſingle perſon ; 
yet you: was appears to be as ungrammatical as 
peu art would be, and we e art in 
any author. 


, Mt 


bis grieved look be fixes ſad 3 
Sometimes io dy heaven and the fall lating: 


Which now fat high on his marlin Tow! eh: 


To have preſerved the PORTING, it 
ſhould have been, 


»»-—o=the full blazing ſun, 
"2 ho now fat high in his meridian Tow'r. 

We were no ſooner fat down, but after look- 
ing. upon me a little, My dear, ſays ſne, turning 
; 10 her huſband, you may now ice the way 
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that was in the candle laſt oight. 
| - Spefater. No, 71. 
It onght to he, 


We had no ſooner Alen PREM but after look- 
ing upon me a little, My dear, ſays ſhe, —— 

y this alfo a man may underſtand, when i is 
that men may be ſaid to be conquered; and in 
what the nature of Conqueſt and the right of a 

Conqueror confifteth': forth this ſubmiſſion is it im- 
n them all. Hobbs. 
Donfiſtem muſt be underſtood to the nomiogtive 
nature of conqueſt, otherwiſe, -it ought de have 
been confift, thus 
Din what the nature of conqueſt and the right 
of a conquerer con: for this. Seien is that 
which. .implieth them all. | 
I is an unanſwerable argument of a very re- 
fined age, the wonderful civilitiat that have pa- 
ſed between the nation of authors and thoſe of 
readers. | Swift. 
This ſentence would have been more Gramm 
tical, had it been ſaid, 
The wonderful civilitiat that have paſſed be- 
tween the nation of authors and, thet of readers, 
are an unanſwerable argument of a very refined 
age. 
1. abs are a i hep higher than a philoſopher, a 
divine; yet have 70 much race and wit than to 
be a biſhop. - - Swift to Pope. 
Than either ſeems to be vhuctellacy, or tos im- 
Proper. It would be better, thus, 
You are a ſtep higher than a philoſopher, or 


eine yet have too much grace and wit to be 
a biſho op. Fe 
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Or thus — wore grace and wi 
than to be a biſhop. 4 

Mark the ſenſe and matter of that you read as 
eee his fon Sir Phi 

| enry to r Philip: 

Mat does not properly include it's antecedent... 

It ſhould have been, 
Mark the ſenſe and matter of that you read 

The religious regard for /acrificature, and the 
reverence for the Pig. boa muſt: have been 
ſtamped upon the minds: of men;. by a very ex- 
traordinary authority; elſe they wy not _ 
endured, for ſo many generations,. and a_y_ | 
many nations ſo little converſant with each other. 
Pig Forbes bts on Religion. 

Sometimes ſynonymous. w may, in one 
connection, be uſed indifferently, which in ano - 
ther might create ſome ambiguity. The verb en 
dured ſeems to carry in ita. higher idea, than the 
mere continuance of things, which i is, one would 


_ *think, the extent of is meaning in the preceding 


ſentence.—It would, perhaps, have been better 

expreſſed by any one of the verbs ts continue, to 
exiſt, to ſubſiſt; Thus, other wiſe they could 

not have continued, they could not have d, 


| 2 ns ſo many non "4% 


RULE 1. 


& ſentence or 3 mould con · 
tain one intire thought, and different 3 
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ſhould'be ſeparated in the expreſſion, by placing 
them in different ſentences or;per 

This rule is tranſgreſſed, either by:concluding 
the period, before the ſenſe be compleated : or 
r it tao many, or uſeleſs particu- 


A? 
: 1 7 : N 1 : [ p " R . 
7 ; * - > . 4 = * 4 
| 8 AMPLE 8. 


13 the time 10 ſopper, which wag 1 
elegant, we were entertained with ſexeral pieces 
of the fineſt muſic, compoſed by the moſt cele- 
brated maſters of Italy; and indeed there is no- 
thing that raviſnes me ſo much as ſome of the 
Italian muſic. ' 
lere are two different thoughts conjoined ia 
the ſame ſentence by the eopulative and. 

And ſuch an aſſurance aud certainty multi- 
tudes have attained, and enjoy the comfort of; 
and indeed it as of 10 high importance, that it is 
a wonder that any thoughtful Chriſtian, that be- 
loves an eternity, can · be eaſy one week, or one 
day without it. Maſon. 

Better thus. And fuch an :lfirance and cer- 
taiaty multitudes have -attained, and enjoy the 
comfort of t. And indeed, 7his aſſurance being 
of To high. importance, it is a wonder that any 
thoughtful Chriſtian, who believes an eternity, 
can be eaſy one week, or one day without it. 
Some men admire the heights of mountains, 
the huge waves of the ſea, the ſteep falls of the 


nivers, the compaſs of the ocean, ** 
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of the ſtars, and paſs by themſelves without ad- 
miration; an who' can ſuffieientiy admire the 
floble nuture of that creature Mau, who bath in 
him the mortal and immortal, the rational aud 
irrational natures united, and fo carries about 
with him the image of the whole creation? 
Knowlege, prepares and diſpoſes for practice, 
and practiee is the beſt way to perfet᷑t knowlege 
of any kind; and truly mere ſpeculation is a very 
raw thing in compariſon of chat true and diſtin& 
 Knowlege which 1 is gotten by prathice and 1281 
nence 
Better thus. Enowlege prepares and dupoſes 
for practice, and practice is the beſt way to pet- 
fect knowlege of any kind. Speculation is a 
very raw'thing, in compariſon of that true and 


"diſtin knowlege, which is mores: by practice 


And experience. 

He had acquired a vaſt fortune by trade; zur 
virtue is the * ornament to a- man's ch. 
racter. 3 * „  I0S8 


* 1. 


| Members of a Sees which expreſs doko 
tranſacted at different periods of time, ought 


not to be Jour by a 6, 0aerh 


EXAMPLES. 
| Caller, fading aer „ee, pres 


4” WW Wo RIO, 


wy 


wy 
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by Demetrius, agreed with Lyſimachus to ſend 
ambaſſadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to repre- 
ſeat to them, the ſituation to which they were 
reduced. © Theſe bad likewiſe been offended at the 
contemptible manner, in which, they were treat- 
ed by Demetrius, and immediately entered into 
the confederacy ; after which, they haſtened in- 
to ma to make Preparations - for this new 
wa : 

The ſame thing might have beep more neatly 
expreſſed by the paſſive participle ; thus, 

Theſe, having been like tuiſe offended at the con- 
temptible manner, in which, they were treated 
by Demetrius, immediately entered i into the con- 
federacy,—— 

A deep impreſſion of grief and reſentment 
had been made, by the diſcourſe and preſence of 
Guſtavus, upon the minds of the Dalecarlian 
peaſants, and they unanimouſly took up arms; 
and entreated Guſtavus to command them, being 
charmed with his graceful mien and admiring the 
largeneſs of his ſtature, and the ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion-of his body. 

Better thus. A deep impreſſion of grief and 
reſentment having been made, by the diſcourſe of 
Guſtavus, upon the minds of the Dalecarlian 

peaſants, they unanimouſly took up arms, en- 
treating Guſtavus to command them, being charm- 
ed with his gracefal mien, and [Rule 3.] filled 

with:admiration at the largeneſs of his ſtature, — 
Or thus. The difceorſe and preſence of Guſta- 
vus having made a deep impreſſion of grief and 
reſentment upon the minds of the Dalecarlian 
peaſants, * being charmed with his graceful 
R mien, 
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mien, large ſtature, and ſtrong conſtitution of 
body, unanimouſly took up arms, and-entreated 
Guſtavus to command them. 

d Kiog 


The ſenators, who till in 
Eric, aſſembled at Wadeſtein, to conſult about 
the moſt proper methods to put a ſtop to theſe 
diſturbances. But Engelbrecth, had been i 
ed of their deſign, — was reſolved either to 
perſuade or fright them into a ſenſe of their voy 
to their country. 

Better thus. But Eugelbresth FRO FR in- 

of their deſign, was reſolved— 

Or thus. But Engelbrecth, who- had been in- 
Formed of their deſign, was refolved—— ; 


RULE ur. 


| © When two things are ſo ga as to re- 
-quire but a copulative, it is agreeable to find an 
uniformity preſerved in the different members of 
the period. | | 


EXAMPLES. 


NMither people bring their lackeys out of ſtate, 
and here it is that all they ſay at their tables, and 
is adted at their houſes, is communicated to the 
whole town. _ „. 
Here the conſtruction is unneceſſarily varied; 
it ought to have been, —--here it is that all they 
{ay at their tables, and att at their houſes, — 
Caſſander cauſed the young king Alexander, 
and his mother, Roxana to be ſecretly put to 
death. — * * in Pelo- 
— „ nneſus, 
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ponneſus, took this opportunity to declare open- 
ly againſt the conduct of Caſſander, and made 
the people ſenſible of the enormous wickedneſs 
of this action, with a view ꝙ rendering him odi- 
ous to the Macedonians, and entirely Jupplant him 
in their affections. 
Better thus. took this opportunity to declare 
openly againſt the conduct of Caſſander, and ze 
male the people ſenſible of the enormous wick- 
edneſs of this action, with a view to render bim 
odious to the Macedonians, and entirely Jupplags 
him in their affections. | 
Or thus:---took this opportunity of ring 
epenly againſt the conduct of Caſſander, and of 
- making the people ſenſible of the enormous wick- 
edneſs of this action, with a view of rendering 
bim odious to the Macedonians, and of entire 
ing him in their affections. 
It is for this I am a voluntary exile from my 
father's houſe, who, after my mother's death, 
intrenched on my religious liberty, reſtrained me 
from public worſhip, and forbid me reading my 
Bible. 4; . Mrs, Rowe's Letters. 
Better thus.---retrenched my religious liberty, 
reſtrained me from public worſhip, and forbade 
me to read my Bible. 
He ſpoke and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed. | 
| Parnelle, Hermit. 
Better. He ſpoke and Bade —- 
Did he not fear the Lord, and beſought the 
Lord, and the Lord repented. him of the evil 
r which he. had pronounced againſt them? 


er. XXvi. 19. 
R 2 7 There 
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There is here an unneceſſary change of con- 
ſtruction. It ought to be. 
Did he not fear the Lord, and beech the 
Lord, and did not the Lord vep-nt.him of the 
evil which he had pronounced againſt them? 
*Tis therefore the actual receiving of ideas 
from without, that gives us notice of the exiſt- 


ence of other things, and makes us know, that 


, 
f 
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ſomething doth exiſt at the ſame time without 

us, which cauſes that ideas in us; tho! perhaps 
we neither know, nor conſider how | it does ſo. 
Locke, Egay.. 

Our liableneſs. to error might be a conſtant 

admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this our 

pilgrimage with induſtry and care in the ſearch 

and following of that way of life, which might 
lead us to a ſtate of greater perfection. 
Locke, V. 1. p. 22. 

Better "OR ia the ſearch and purſuit of 

that way of life, which might lead us to a * 

of greater perfection. | 


The following oats are faulty on account 
of an unneceſſary change of conſtruftion. 
The theological rage which had been long 
boiling in men's veins, ſcems to have atrained it's 
laſt ſtage of virulence and ferocity. Hume. 
The ſenſe evidently requires, that the can- 
- ftruftion ſhould: have been, without variation, 
continued to the end. It ſhould have been, 
The theological rage, which had been Jong 
boiling in men's veins, ſeemed to have attained— 
This may perhaps be matter of Jeſt, or. is 
ood? cnt |  overlocked 
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overlooked by thoſe who do not turn their” 
"you ts the ations of others. 

3 SG Guardian, No 67.— | 

| Better thus. This may perhaps be matter of 

jeſt, and may be overlocked by thoſe, who do not— 

The court of Rome gladly laid hold on all the 
opportunities which the imprudence, weakneſs, 
or neceſlities of princes afford it to extend it's 
authority. Hume. - 

Better thus. The court of Rome gladly laid 
hold on all the opportunities which the impru- 
dence, + oped or neceſſiues of Princes Mera. . 
ed it 

Did we but beſtow any ſerious thoughts on 
the great Original of our exiſtence and happi- 
neſs, and viewed him in a proper light, every 
uncomfortable thought would vaniſh; all would 
appear great, bright. and glorious. 

Fu. Library p. 1 39. 

The unneceſſiry change of 8 
this ſentence, ſeems to have ariſen from not at- 
tending to the conjunctive form of it, which is- 
iantrodueed by the auxiliary Did. 

It ſhould have been, 5 ; 

Did we beſtow any ſerious thoughts on thi 
great Original of our exiſtence and happineſs, 
and view him in a proper light,. ie. and did 
we view him in. a proper light, — ; 
—— Tho heaven's King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
Us d to the yoke, 4 his triumphant wheels, 
Is progreſs theo the road of heaven ſtar-pay'd.. 
| Milton, a L. . iv. 923. 

3 The 
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The conjunction T governs not only the 
veth Ride in the conjunctive mode, but alſo the 
verb drew}. It ſhould therefore be, 

— —Tho! heaven's King 

Ride on othy wings, and thou, with thy compeers, 
Ds'd to the yoke, draw his triumphant wheels, 
In progreſs thro? the road of heaven ſtar-pav'd. 

I would be glad to know what intervals the 
lower clergy can poſſibly ſet apart for the im- 
provement of their minds, or which way they 

could be fargiſhed with books. Sæbift. 
Better thus. I would be glad to know, what 
; intervals the lower clergy can poſſibly ſet apart 
for the improvement of. their minds, or which 
| WAY they can be furniſhed with books. | 

If there be but one body of legiſlators, it is no 
better than a tyranny; if there are only two, 
there will want a caſting vote. Spe. No. 287. 

Better thus. If there be but one body of le- 
giſlaters, it is no better than a tyranny; if there 
in but two, a cafting vate will be wanting. 

We ſhould ufficiently weigh the objects of 
our hope ; whether they be ſuch, as we may 
reaſonably expect from them, what they propoſe 
in their fruition; and whether they are ſoch, as 
we are pretty ſure of attaining. 
* Spect̃. No. $35« 
Better thus-—whether theywde ſuch, as we 
may reaſonably expect from them, what they 
Fropoſe in their fruition z and whether they be 
Fuch, as we are pretty ſure of attaining. 

. The account which the. defendant now gives 
of this matter is deſtroyed by the incoherent 
tircumſtance of madam Garnier's oath, Ke I 

ve 
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believe, to have been ho more the nurſe to the 
ad. child, than this Pierre la Mart was the AC- 


Sum ofthe 8 Winde Doom, Cans. p. 98. 

Better thus. The account, S hich the defen- 
dant now gives 3 this matter, is deſtroyed by 
the incoberent circumſtance of madam Garnier's 
oath, whom I believe ta have been no more the 
nurſe to the 2d. child, than this Pierre la Mart: 
10 have been the accoucheur. Or, 

The account, which the defendant now: gives 


| of this matter, is. deſtroyed by the incoherent 
circumſtance of madam Garnier's oath, who, E 
believe, wat no more the nurſe” to the 2d. 
child, Wenn 
couchenr. 


— 


RULE IV. 


When in comparing things, objects are 4 

repreſented as ſimilar to one another, or diſſi- 
milar, it is neceſſary to preſerve a reſemblance 
in the members of the periods expreſſing them, 

- both as to the conſtruction, and length of the 
* | 


EXAMPLES. 


If the Olyathians are not inſtantly ſuccoured, 
and with your utmoſt efforts, you become aſſiſ- 


rants to Philip, and ferve him more effectually 
than he can help. Himſelfſ. Second Olynthian 
Demoſthenes tranſlated by Lord Lapfdowne. 


k ought to. have been, than he can tre 
himſelf. 
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Were we to be particular on this ſubjeck, I 
take it, that the diviſion of patron and client may 


include a third part of our nation. The want 
of merit and real worth will Hrile out about nint- 


ty nine in a hundred ef theſe, and want of ability in 
the patron will diſpoſe of as many of that order... 
Tatler. No. 169+: 
Phere is a want of neatneſs in this example, 
occaſioned by the variety ſtudied in it, which 
might be remedied thus. -The want of merit 
and reab worth 2 ftrike out about ninety nine in 
the hundred of theſe, and want of ability, as many | 
8 has taken care, that natural fore 
. ſhould be no longer troubleſome: to the parent; 
than it is uſeful to the young; for ſo ſoon as the 
wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother withdraus 
her fondneſs, ami leaves them to provide for 
themſelves. | Spect. No. 120... 
Better.--=------for, fo.ſoon as the wants of the 
latter ceaſe, the former nn. her fond- 
neſs, 
The caſe is the ſame in our fuſſeriogs 3, and 
what we are laſers on the one hand, tue gain on 
the other. 8  Inſpefor, No. 374. 
This is ſtudying variety without neceſſity, 
where uniformity would be more agreeable. 
Better thus. The caſe is the ſame in our ſuffer- 
ings; and what we loſe on one hand, ** 
on the other.. 
ly to be perfectly juſt is an attribute | in the 
n nature; 10 be ſo 18 _ utmoſt of our abi 


_y l ber | 
eee No. 99. 
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Better thus. As to be perfectly juſt is an at- 
tribute of the divize nature; p to 75 to the ut- 
moſt of our abilities is the glory of the human. 
One order of mankind trips faſt _ the next 
order above it; and by this rele you may trace 
iniquity from the converſations of the f weak 
thy to thoſe of the humbl, eff x” * T 
Cunedias, No. 2 


Better. 5 this rule you may trace: iniqui 
from the converſations of the wealthieff to thoſe 
of the pooreft degree. Or, from the conver- 
fations of the higheft to thoſe of the loweſt degree. 
Of all the leagues among kingdoms, the clof- 
eſt was that which had fo long Rbſiſted between 
France-and-Scotlandz and the Engliſh, while at 
war with he. formes-nation, could not expect to 
remain long uumoleſted en the northern frontier. * 
Better thus.---and the Engliſh; while at war 
with he farmer nation, could not expect to re- 
main long unmoleſted by the latter. ä 
By this means it comes to paſs that the girls 
lock: upen their father as a clown, and the boys 
2 their mother 20. better than ſhe ſhould be. 
* MO 128. 


| Better thus. By theſ means it comes to paſs, 
that the girls {ook upon their father as a clown, 
and the boys, upon their mother as no better than 
ſhe ſhould be. 
It is owing to pride and a ſecret aff tation of 
a certain ſelf-exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive 
for ation, that ever) was propoſed to man, is not 
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en r the glory and ren of their 
bein 


ng. 

As the noun ab is here aſed-i in it's "higheſt 
' HEegnification, the pronoun hir would have been 
more proper in the laſt member of this ſentence ;. 
for 4 pronoun has the ſame extenfive or limited 
ſignification, which the noun bears, for which 
it ſtands: Thus, 0 f a5 

| is not acknowle e ory and hap- 
pineſs of zi being. ged L 4 

The Regent was af the Jead of the partizans of 

France, and the defenders of Popery; and Len- 
ex in the fame flation with the advocates for the 
| "Engliſh alliance, and a reformation in religion. 
' Rob. Hips. Scot. 

Better thus. The Regent was at the head of 
the partizans of France, and the defenders of 
Popery : and Lenox at the head of the advo- 
ate! 

Were animals endowed with reaſon to as 
great a degree as man, their dae would be 
Das different as ours. | Spectator. 

It ſhould have been. Were animals endowed 

with reaſon to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings ron be as different as his. 
Or Were animals endowed with rea- 
n 16 6s en a e ts ee bulld-" 
«ings would be as different as our. 
For that fire and levity which makes the young 
_ enes ſcarce converſable: when a little waſted and 
tempered with yeats makes a very pleaſant and gay 
od age. _ Guardian, No. 101. 
Better thus es a little waſted and tem- 


pered by me!. 


— . 


; 
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and gay. Or thus, hen a little waſted and 
tempered by years, males old age pleaſant and gay. 

An ancient philoſopher repreſented the com- 
mon failings of human nature, in the following 


manner; every man, ſays he, carries two bags 


with him, the one hanging before, the other be- 
hind him; in that he puts all the faults of other 
in this his own, by which he has the failings o& 


others always before his face but his own ſeldom 


or neyer come in view. -  - 

Better thus.——by which means he has the 
failings of others always in vieno but his own 
ſeldom or never. „ | 


It is improper to change from perſon to per- 
ſon, from ſubject to ſubject, or from perſon ta 
ſubject, within the bounds of the ſame period. 


EXAMPLES. 


All the precantions of pru -fce, moderation, 
and dondeſcenſion, which Eumenes employed, 


were incapable of mollifying the hearts of thoſe 
. barbarians and extinguiſh their jealouſy; and he 
muſt bave renounced his merit and virtue which 


occaſioned it, to have been capable of appeaſing 
them. Rollin's Ancient Hiſtary, V. 7. p. 93. 

There is a confuſion introduced into this pe- 
riod by changing from one ſuhject to —_— 
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the fame thought —_ have deen e 
thus, 
— <WEre Incupable of anitfhing the 


bande of thoſe barbarians, and {Rule 3. J of ex- 


tinguiſhing their jealouſy; and to have [Rule 10.1 
been capable of extingwiſbing it, he muſt have 
renounced his merit and virtue which occalion- 
a: 7 
LI am afraid, that many men, hs wives have 
poſſe ed their elm, have yet haviſhed their for- 
tune and their fondneſs upon a miſtreſs. 
Adventurer, No. 36. 


There is in this an unnecefſury change de 


perſon to perſon, which might eaſily have been 


prevented; thus, I am afraid, that many men, 


<vho have efteemed their ⁊ui vet, have yet laviſhed— 


The Sultan being dangerouſly wounded they 
carried him to his tent: and upon hearing of the 
defeat of his troops, they put him into a litter 
which tranſported him to a place of ſafety, at the 
diſtance of about fifteen leagues. 

Better thus. The Sultan, being dangerouſly 


- wounded, war carried to his tent; and upon 


bearing of the defeat of his troops, he wa put 
into a litter, and ſo tranſported to a place of 


ſafety, at the diſtanee of about fifteen leagues. 


and reſtores to his I/land that tran- 
quillity to Which * had been * during 


his abſence.— | e. 


Better thus. and 8 to his Ilond that 
tranquillity to which it had been a ſtranger dur- 
ing his abſence, —— 


Now, 
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Now, now I ſeize, I claſp thy charms, 
And now you burſts ah] cruel from my arms: 
Here is an unfeceflary change from the fe« 
£6nd perſon fingular to the ſecond plural. 
It would have been better, thus . 
Now, now I ſeize, I claſp your charms, 
And now you burſt; ah! cruel from my arms. 


RULE VI. 


To drop copulatives and other particles has 
frequently a teadeacy to animate and enliven 


language. | 
EXAMPLES. 


There is, I know not how, deeply imprinted in 
the minds of men, a certain preſage, as it were, 
of a future exiſtence 3 and this takes the deepeſt 
root, and is moſt diſcoverable in the greateſt ge- 
niufes and moſt elevated, minds. Spectator. 

There is a flatneſs in this period, occaſioned 
by the repetition of the copulative, which might 
be eaſily remedied by ſupplying the relative 
[which] in place of the firſt copulative; thus, 

There is, I know not how, deeply imprinted 
in the minds of men, a certain preſage of a fu- 
ture exiſtence, which takes the deepeſt root. — 

Some cenſured Statius, as one who went be- 
yond all bounds in his images and expreſſions z 
and laughing at the cruelty of his conceptions, 
the rumbling of his numbers, and the dreadful 
pomp and bombaſt of his expreſſions, 7 

I Better 
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Better thus. Some cenſured Statius, as one, 
who went beyond all bounds in his images and 
expreſſions; laughing at the cruelty | 

The covetous man heaps up riches, which are 
uſeleſs to him, and the licentious ſpares no pains 
to procure pleaſures, Which are pernicious to 
him. The former to ſatisfy his avarice, abſtains 
from neceſſary things; and the latter, to gratify 
his ſenſuality, graſps at ſuperfluities. 

Better thus. The former, to ſatisfy his ava- 
Tice, abſtains from neceſſary ; the latter, to gra- 
tify his ſenſuality, graſps at ſuperfluous things. 

Little minds are beſt pleaſed with the know- 
lege of trifles; and indolent minds with ſuch 

| things as tend only to amuſe the fancy; and cu- 
rious minds with the knowlege of facts; and 
worldly minds with the methods of becoming 
rich; but the wiſe man prefers no knowlege to 
that of God and himſelf. 

Better thus. Little minds are beft- pleaſed 
with the knowlege of trifles; indolent minds, 
with ſuch things as only tend to amuſe the fancy; 
curious minds, with the — of facts; z and 
worldly minds 

In a word, he had a lively fancy, and a ready 
wit, and a clear head, and a Fenz genius, 
and a ſound jodgment. | 

J Language is ſometimes hurt by * 
omitting particles. 


FE X AMP L E'S. 
Tho? happineſs do not conſiſt in freedom from 
pain and trouble alone, it cannot * denied to be 
a — part - » vob 
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Better thus. Tho- happineſs do not conſiſt in 
freedom from pain and trouble alone; yet it can- 
not be denied'to be a great part of it. 

Ir ſeems, this perſon is of ſo ſullen a nature, 


that he knows but little ſatisfaction in the midſt 
of a plentiful fortune, and ſecretly frets to ſes 


any appearance of content, in one, that lives 
upon the hundredth part of his income, who i 18 


e in oa — of the whole. 


Spe, No. 137. 


It would have been more elegant, and at the 


ſame time more perſpicuous, if (While he) had 
been put in place of the pronoun (who,) thus, 


in one, that lives upon the hundredth 
part of his income, while. he is unhappy in the 
poſſeſſion of the whole.. 

Alexander failed down the Indus as far as the 


ocean, conquering all the nations in his way on 
both ſides of that river. When he had paſſed 
the mouth of the Indus into the ſouthern ocean, 


had now carried his conqueſts-to the utmoſt 


boundaries of the earth on that ſide, he reckon- 
ed that he had obtained all that he propoſed. 
The ſenſe here is obſcured by the want of a 


conjunction. It ought to be, 
When: he had paſſed the mouth of the Indus 


into the ſouthern ocean,. and had now carried— 


n 


E but it is reaſon, the memory of their vir- 


tues remain to their poſterity. | Bacon. 
Better thus. 
memory of their virtues heul remain to their 


but it is reaſon, that the 
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RULE vn. 


In the arrangement of a period, a circum- 
Fee ought always to be placed between the 


parts of that member to which it belongs. 


This rule is tranſgreſſed by interjecting a cir- 
cumſtance betwixt two capital members of a 
period; becauſe it is always left doubtful, fo far 
as it depends upon the arrangement, te which 


of the two members the circumſtance belongs. 
The conſequence of which is, that we are either 


ledtoa l Pat or the ſenſe is 15 doubtful. 


EXAMPLES. 


Such was at that time, the Roman greatneſs, 
that the name of that patent Ong * 4 


eld the ſplendor and power of the 
24. Olyn. of Denuf. rea pL L. —4 


e, according to the preſent arrangement, 
we are led to a wrong ſenſe. For the term — 
which ſeems to qualify the foregoing word (re- 
public) is intended to qualify the! word (name, ) 


It ought then to be arranged taus ; ;—Such was 


at that time the Roman greatneſs, that the name 
ao of that potent republic, 

V becauſe it ſeems to me, that the mat- 
ters of facts here ſet down, which are acknow- 
leged by unbelievers, mult be acknowleged by 
7hem alfo to contain together, a degree of evi- 


dence of great weight; &c. * 5 
uller $ aa: 
he 
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The term [alſo} is not intended to qualify - 


[them] but [acknowleged] : the wreng ſenſe 
therefore might have been avoided by the fol - 


lowing arrangement: becauſe it ſeems to me, 


that the matters of fact here ſet: down, which 

are acknowleged by unbelievers, muſt a/6 be ac. 
ed by them, to contain —— 

We are aſſured at {af that the firſt martyr "Ol 

Chriſtianity was encouraged in his laſt moments, 

by a viſion of that divine perſon, for whom he 


_ ſuffered, and into whoſe preſence he was then 


Adiſſs Brides, p. 69 


haſtening . 


The ad verb Cat leaſt] ſeems by it's poſition to 


affect the preceding word Caſſured] whereas it is 


intended to affect the following words Cthe firſt: 


3 ]- It ought to have been, We are aſſur- 
ed, that, at leaft the finſttmartyr, &c. 


Men S paſſions could only make them ſubmit to 
ſach* terms; and therefore all unreaſonable bar- ; 


gains in marriages ought to be ſet aſide, as well 
as deeds extorted from men under force or in 


priſon, who are altogether as much maſters of 
their actions us he that! is pod with/a-vio- - | 


P rus FE Tatler, .No. 429. 


The: wrong ſenſe occafioned by this arrange-- 
ment, will be prevented by placing the term [on- 
ly] immediately after [Men's paſſions] which it: 
ought to affect. 

The ſtrength” of that mold u walter was 


once ſufficient alone, to keep that aſpiring mon- 


arch within bounds; 
2. Olyn. of Demoſt. tranſl. vy Td Landſdowne. 
8 3 53 Better. 
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Better. ihe nee _ of that commons. 
3 
What reſemblance can we find i ibe preſent ; 
generation of tines eat mn, 
There is a flight ambiguity- occaſioned by this 
arrangement. It would be better thus, 
What reſemblance of thoſe great men cas we find 
f in the preſent generation? 
Upon the death of her huſband; which hap» 


8 pened about ſeven years ago, ſhe retired from. 


the town to her eſtate in the country. wholly, 
where ſhe lived beloved, and died in peace. 

By this arrangement we are led to a Tenſe dif- 
ferent from that intended, viz. that her eſtate 
was in the country wholly. » It ought to have- 
been, the retired ay from town to her 
eſtate in the country, where en lived cee 
and died in peace. 


Hut in theſe expeRtations he was miſe 
tales; however reaſonable. ' 
The ſtructure of this period leads to a wrong 
- ſenſe, viz; that it was. reaſonable to be miſtaken. 
An abſurdity which would have been prevented 
by the foHowing- arrangement; hut in theſe 
expectationt, however reaſonable, he was miſtaken. 
Meliſſa remarked every eircumſtance which 
- denoted her own importance, 2th exultation; 
and enjoyed the ſolicitude which . her, preſence 
produced among thoſe from. whoſe ſociety ſhe 
had fo lately — driven with diſdain and ee 
nmut ion. Adventurer, No. 8. 
The wrong ſenſe, occaſioned by this ſtructure, 
way be removed: 22 arranging the period thus; 


Meliſſa, 
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Meliſſa, uit h exultation, remarked. every circum- 
ſtance, which denoted her own importance, 


He is an: utter ſtranger to the pleaſing reflec- 
tions in the evening of: a well ſpent day, or the 


gladneſs of heart or abc of: ſpirit” after. pro- 


und ſleep or-indolent ſſumbers in ibs morning. 
The ſtructure of this. period leads to a wrong 
ſenſe, viz. indolent ſlumbers in the morning. The 
wrong ſenſe will de removed by the following 


arrangement; He is an utter. ſtranger to the 
pleaſing reflections in the evening of a well ſpent 
day, or the gladneſs of heart, or quickneſs of 


ſpirit in the morning after a profound {leep,. or 


1 indolent ſlumbers: 


he liſtened to this propoſal; as to the 


voice of heaven: her. mind was ſuddenly relieved 


from. the moſt tormenting perplexity; from the 
dread.gf; wandering: about expoſed to the me- 
naces of a beadle, or the inſults of the rabble 
without money or employment: 

One would imagine the ſenſe to be, that the 
rabble were without money or employnient ; wheres. 
as the meaning is, that /be war delivered from the 


diread of wandering about without money cr employ- 
ment, expoſed to the menaces of a a beadle, or 


the inſults of-the rabble. 


They are. written by a gentleman who has 
taken this opportunity to ſee France, and bas 
given bis friends in England a general account of 
what be has: there met with in-ſeveral epi/iles. 

Guardian, No. 101. 


ener — who, in ſeveral epifiles, has 
given 
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given his friends in England a general account 
of what he has there met with, 

But to return to Nicholas Hart; 1 believe, 
Sir, you will think it a very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance for a man to gain his livelihood by 
ſleeping, and that reſt: ſhould procure a man 
ſuſtenance ar well ar induſtry ; and yet ſo it is, 
that ' Nicholas got laſt year enough to ſupport: 
him a twelvemonth: Specs. No. 184. 

Better thus. and that reſt; ar 20 as indir y, 
ſhould procure a man fuſtenance; and yet 

If ſo fearful a ſtorm of vengeance fell upon 
the molt innocent per ſon that ever was for o. 
fins, then we have reaſon to take that kind and 
merciful admonition of the Son of God to fir no 
more, legſt a worſe thingy if it be poſſible, came 
upon ourſelves. Tilloiſenß Ser. 4 5. 

Better thus. If ſo fearful a ſtorm of ven- 
geance fell, for. our fins, upon the moſt innocent 
perſon that ever was, 

During this retreat the machiavilian was not 
idle, but ſeeretly fomented diviſions, and wrought 
over to his ſide ſome of the inferior actors, re- 
ſer ving a trap-door to himſelf, to which one he 
had a key: Tatler, No. 193. 

As far as depends on the arrangement, it is 
not eaſy to know whether the term. [only] re- 
lates to the word immediately preceding, or that 

following. It ſhould be, 
---——--reſ{crving a trap-door to himſelf, to 
which: he only had a 2 | 

The . which puts it in every 
lady's power to keep a more exact regiſter 1 2 
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her engagements, and to ſtate n. 


fits fairly between debtor and creditor. 
Adven. No. 23 


It ought to 8 ſtate fairly the bat 


ance of viſits between debtor and creditor. 


I have hitherto preſented only the more infig- 
nificant and lazy part of mankind under the de- 


nomination of dead men, together with the de- 
grees towards non-exiſtence, in which others 


can neither be ſaid to live or be defunct, but are 
only animals merely dreſs d up like men, and differ 


from each other, but 4p flies do by a little co- 
ouring of their wing Tatler, No. 174. 
It ought to Ser 0 which. others can nei- 
ther be ſaid t be alive nor be defunct, but are 
animals only, drefſed merely up like men, &c. 
Or thus ;--------ia which others can neither 


be faid to be alius nor dead, but are animals only,. 


drefed merely up like men, &c. = 
Lady Formal and Mrs Prim, were once the 
moſt intimate females living; they curiſied to one 


another regularly at church, and the play-bonſe, 


talked together eee they met.; and, for 

ſeveral years together, left their names once a- 

month regularly at each other's houſes. 
Adventurer, No. Ay. 

Better thus. —— they curified regularly. to one 
another at church and the play-houſe. 

Whilſt the ſoldiers employed themſelves in: 
gathering thoſe 4raa/iuures to the king 
eſcaped out of 2 Abet As Hi. 

Better. Whilſt the ſoldiers employed tbem- 
felves tas attentively in gathering thoſe treaſure __ 
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The old gentleman's confuſion was increaſed 
by the wonders that crowded upon him. He 
firſt made ſome attempts to apologize for his 
ſuſpicions with gen 3 and heſitation. 

g Adventurer, No. 8. 

The ſenſe would be more perſpicuous by the 
following arrangement -e at firſt made 
ſome attempts, with aukwwardneſs and — 
to apologize for his ſuſpicions. 
© Cotta did not treat Heraclea, which he 
took after a long, ſiege by treachery in the fame 
manner. 

Better. Cotta did not treat Heraclea, in the 
fame manner, which, after a long ſiege, he took 
by treachery. 

The Spirit of enterprize, and the hope of pre- 
ſumption were not yet quelled in the young ſol- 
dier; and he received orders to attend K. Wil- 
liam when he went to the ſiege of Namur, wich 
exultation and tranſport ; believing his elevation 
to independence and diſtinction, as certain, as if 
he. had been going to take poſſeſſion of a title 
and eſtate. Adventurer, No. 7. 

It is difficult at firſt ſight, to determine whe- 
ther the clauſe (with exultation and tranſport) 
belongs to the young ſoldier or K. William. 

This would have been prevented by the follow- 
ing arrangement: and he, with exultation and 
tranſport, received orders to attend K. William 
when he went to the ſiege of Namur; &c. 

I ſhall-cloſe this diſcourſe with a parallel re- 
flection on theſe three ſpecies", * ho ſeem to be 


vis. * a miſer and a free-thinker, | 
allied,. 
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allied, y à certain agreement, in a mediocrity 
of underſtanding. Guardian, No. 83. 

As far as depends upon the arrangement, it 
cannot be determined whether the-member, [by 
a certain agreement] relate to that immediately 
going before or to that following. The ambiguity 
might. be removed by the following arrange- 
ment: I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a paral- 
lel reflection on theſe three ſpecies, who, iy 8 
certain agreement, ſeem to be allied in a medio- 
crity-of underſtanding. 

It is with a ſecret ſorrow and vexation of 
mind, that I muſt tell the ſequel of the ſtory, 
and let my reader know, that hir faithful pair 
who were ready to have died in each others 
arms, about {hree years after their eſcape, upon ſome 
trifling diſguſt, grew to a coldneſs at firſt, and at 
length fell out to ſuch a degree, that they left 
one another and parted for ever. 

Tatiler, No. 192. 

Better thus. -that, about three years after 
their eſcape, upon ſome trifling diſguft, this faithful 
pair, who were ready to have died in cach others 
arins, grew cold at firſt, and 

It. is very difficult, I believe, to expreſs violent 
motions, which are very fleeting and tranſitory, 
either in colours or words, Guardian, No. 86. 

Better thus. It is, I believe, very d. Neult to 
ex preſs, either in colour or words, violent motions, 
which are very fleeting aud tranſitory. 

She had not, indeed, any hope of being ever 
able to defend herſelf againſt her accuſer upon 
equal terms ; nor did ſhe know how to ſubſiſt a 

ſingle 
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ſingle day, when ſhe had returned his bill, and 
quitted his houſe. Adventurer, No. 8. 
Better thus. She had not, indeed, any hope 
of being ever able, apen equal terms, to defend 
herſelf againſt her accuſer ;—- | 
I would by no means preſume to tax ſuch cha« 
rafters with hypocriſy, as is done too frequently; 
that being a vice, which, I think, none but he, 
who knows the ſecrets of men's hearts, ſhould 
pretend to diſcover in another, where the proofs 
of it do not amount to a demonſtration. 
. Spect. No. 494. 
Better thus. I would by no means preſume, 
as is done too ently, to tax ſuch characters 
with hypocriſy z ”  ” 
lf number be neceſſary to prove the truth and 
goodneſs of any religion, ours will be found not 
ſo inconſider able, as our adverſaries would make 
it, upon inguiry. 

Better thus. ———ours, por: inquiry, will be 
found not fo inconſiderable, as our adverſaries 
would make it. | 
|  Inveterate evil habits, partly from their own 

nature, put men under ſeveral diſadvanta 
ever obtaining ee from the dreadful 
conſequences of them, and partly from the jn 
judgement and permiſſion of God. Leer 53 5 * 
Better thus. Inveterate evil habits, partly 
from their own nature, and partly from the juſt 
juogement and permiſſion of God, put men under 
ſeveral diſadvantages in their ever obtaining de- 
liverance from the dreadful conſequences of 
them. | 
Men are in danger of falliog in ſlippery 
| | places, 
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places, and of being entangled when they walk 
in the midſt of ſnares cunningly laid for them. 
It is not in men to order their own ſteps, and 


to reſtrain their inclinations and paſſions in the 


preſence of a powerful temptation, thus diſabled 
and entangled. © 955 
Hetter thus. It is not in men, thut diſabled 
and entangled, to order their own ſteps, and to 
reſtrain their inclinations and paſſions in the pre- 
ſence of a powerful temptation, OO 


* 


RULE vin. 


Words, expreſſing things connected in thought, 


oughc to be placed as near together as poſſible. 


EXANDÞPLES: 


T had the curioſity the other day to follow a 
crowd of people near Billingſgate, who were 
conducting a paſſionate woman who ſold fiſh to a ma- 
giftrate, in order to explain ſome words which 
were ill taken by one of her own quality and 
profeſſion in the market. © Tatler, No. 204. - 

'This arrangement might lead one to imagine, 
that the woman ſold fiſh to the magiſtrate; a 
wrong ſenſe, which might eaſily be avoided, by 
a ſmall alteration; thus, who were conducting to a 
magiſtrate a paſſionate man who ſold fiſh, &c. 

Or, who were conducting a paſſionate fiſh-woman 
to a magiſtrate. - Wy : : 

The next day he was removed in a wagon, 
with many others who were in the ſame condi- 
tion, to a place of * ſafety, at the 

0 


* 
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of about three leagues, where proper care might 
be taken of their wounds. Adventurer, No. 7. 
There is a harſhneſs in the arrangement of 
this period, occaſioned by violently ſeparating 
the verb from the ſubje& which it refers to. 
The ſentence might be arranged, thus; The 
next day, he, with many others, who were in the 
ſame fituation, was removed in a wagon to a 
place of greater ſafety, — _ 1 
The Guardian, ſpeaking of a mind ſufficient- 
ly furniſhed with ideas to ſupport ſolitude, and 
keep up an agreeable converſation with itſelf, 
ſays, MEE dep ; $1 0% 
= the ſame time, I muſt own, that as a mind, 
thus furniſhed, feels a ſecret pleaſure in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of it's own perfection, and is delight- 
ed with ſuch occaſions as call upon it, to try it's 
force, a lively imagination {hall produce a plea- 
ſure very little inferior to the former #n perſons of 
much weaker heads. Guardian, No. 31. 
here is a conſiderable ambiguity occaſioned, 
by ſeparating two clauſes, which are moſt inti- 
mately connected. The ambiguity would have 
been removed by the following arrangement.— 
a lively imagination, in perſons of much weaker hea, 
ſhall produce a pleaſure very little inferior to the 
former. | | 
Theſe-perſons are not content to ring, in daily 
panegyric, encomiums on the wiſdom and virtue, 
of the juſtice and clemency, the ſucceſs and tii- 
umphs of your adminiſtration; but—— | 
| | Bolinbrokes Diſſ on Parties. 
Better. Theſe perſons are not content in dai- 


ty panegyric to ring encomiums 10 
Ye. e . I dare 


re 


to, be ſufficient to _— princes— 
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I dare appeal to your private thoughts, whe- 
ther the * rinciples they contain and the conſe- 
quences deducible from them, uvuid not deſtroy, 
if they were to take place, the whole ſcheme of the 
Britiſh conſtitution ? Ib. 

Better. I dare appeal to your private thoughts, 
whether the principles they contain, and the 
conſequences deducible from them, would net, 
if they were to take Place, deftroy the whole 
ſcheme 

They in ſuch a ſenſe, nationally acknowleged and 
2 d the Maker of heaven and earth, when 
the reſt of the world were funk in idolatry, as 
rendered them in fact, the peculiar people of 
God. Butler's Analogy. 

Better. When the reſt of the world were 
ſuok in idolatry, they nationally acknowleged and 
worſhipped the Maker of heaven and earth in ſuch 
a ſenſe, as rendered t em, in fact, the peculiar 
people of God. 

Hiſtory is full of examples ſufficient, one would 
imagine to deter princes, if attended to, from per- 
Ne. the companions of their idle hours, or 
the inſtruments of their pleaſures, —- Bolrnbrokte. 

There are, perhaps, too many particulars ad- 
mitted into this period: to retain the whole, it 
ought to be arranged thus; ——Hiftory is full 
of examples, if attended to, ſufficient, one would 


imagine, to deter princes from permitting the 


dompanions of their idle hours, or the inſtru- 
ments of their 888 

Or thus. One would imagine, that the exam- 
ples which abound in Hiſtory, might, if e 


I wool 


% 
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I would only add to the other proofs I have 
given, that St. Paul could have no rational mo- 
tive to become a diſciple of Chriſt; unleſs he 
ſincerely believed in him, zh:s obſervation. 

Lord ri 5 Obferv. on St. Paul's converſion 

| yt and A le s P. . 

| Better. To the other ebay ang ah 1 
evould only add this obſervation, that St. Paul 
could have no rational motive to become a diſci- 
ple of Chriſty unleſs he ſincerely believed in 
him. 
There i is this direct, eaſy and obvious account 
of it, that people really ſaw and heard a thing 
not incredible, which they rm ſincerely and 
with full aſſurance, wy did ſee and hear. 
Butler. 
Better. There is this direct, eaſy, and obvi- 
ous account of it, that people really ſaw and 
heard a thing not incredible, which they ſincere- 
ly and with fall aſſurance fer, they 4 ſee 
and hear. 

They have indeed heard of a wild young gen- 
tleman, who would rake about the town, and 
take up his lodgings at a bagnio; who had told 
many a girl a pretty flory, that was fool enough 
to believe him, and had a right to many a child 
that did not call him father; but that in ſome of 
thoſe frolics he thought no harm, and for others 
he had ſufficiently ſuffered. _ 

1 Adventurer, No. 30. 

Better. They have indeed heard of a wild 
young gentleman, who would rake about the 
town, and take up his lodgings at a bagnio, 
who had told a pretty ** to many a girl that 
1 r 
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was fool enongh to believe him; and had a 
right to many a child that did not call him fa- 
__ ther,— | | 7 
To argue, that becauſe there is, if there were 
like evidence from teſtimony for miracles ac- 
knowleged falſe, as for thoſe in atteſtation of 
Chriſtianity, - therefore the evidence in the latter 
caſe is not to be credited; this is the ſame as to- 
argue, that if, two men of equally good repu- 
tation, had given evidence in different cauſes no 
way connected, and one of them had been con- 
victed of perjury, this confuted the teſtimony of 
the other. IR Buller Analogy. 
Better thus. If there were like evidence from 
teſtimony, for miracles acknowleged to be falſe; 
as for thoſe wrought in atteſtation of Chriſtiani-- 
ty; then to argue, that, for this reaſon, the evi- 
dence in the latter caſe, is not to be credited, 
would be the ſame as to argue, that if two men, 
of equally good reputation, had given evidence 
in different cauſes ao way connected, and one 
of them being afterwards convicted of perjury, 
that therefore this. ſhould. convi the other alſo of. 
Or,——and. the teſtimony of the, one being con- 
futed, that therefore this confuted the teſtimony: 
of the other aW. Es EF its 
No one, can diſtinguiſh: ſuch a cauſe of ſatis- 
faction in his own mind, F believe. 
Fi Treatiſe on the Sublime. 
Better thus. No ane, [believe, can diſtinguiſh: 
ſuch a cauſe of ſatisfaction in his own mind. 
| e | RULE. 
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RULE IK. 


- Relative words ought to be placed as near as 
poſſible to the words to which they relate. 


EXAMPLES. 


Two mornings ago a gentleman came in to my 
Lady Lizard's tea-table, wwho is diſtinguiſhed in 
town by the good taſte he is known to have in 
polite writings, * ſueh as relate to love 
and gallantry. Guardian, No. 16. 

The relative wwho is too far ſeparated from the 
word to which it relates. It might be helped 
thus; 

Two mornings ago came in to my Lady Liz- 
ard's tea-table a gentleman, who is diſtinguiſhed, 
in towa by his good taſte, &c. 

Upon this general view of the ſcripture, I 
would remark,. how great a length of time the 
whole relation takes up, near ſix thouſand years 
of which are paſt. Butlers Analogy. 

'Fhere is a ſlight ambiguity and inelegance oc- 
eaſioned by this arrangement. It would be bet- 
ter thus; 

Upon this general view of the ſcripture, I 
would remark, hew great a length of time the 
whole relation takes up, af which near fix thous 
ſagd years are paſt. 

As for my part, when F have happened to at- 
tend the corpſe of a friend to his interment, and 

have ſecn a graceful man at the entrance of a 
* who became the dignity of his 
function, 
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fanQion, and aſſumed an authority which is na- 
tural to truth, pronounce, I am the reſurrection 
and the life: Guardian, No. 21. 
Better. As for my part, when I have 

pened to attend the corpte of a friend to his in- 
terment, and have feen, at the entrance of a 
church-yard, a graceful man, who became the 
dignity of his function, & c. 

The following letter is written by an honeſt 
country-man to his miſtreſs, amd came to the 
hands of a lady of good ſenſe wrapped about a 
thread-paper, who has long kept it by her as an 
image of artleſs love. Spef?. No. 324. 

Better thus. The following letter is written 
by an honeſt country-man to his miftreſs, and 
came, wrapped about a thread-paper, to the hands 
of a lady of good ſenſe, who has long kept it by 
her as an image of artleſs love. 


Apply your ſtudy in ſuch hours as your diſcreet 
maſter oth aſſign you earneſtly. 


Sir Henry Sidney to his Son Sir Philip. 
It is diſgu poſing to Bud the adverb ſo far from 
the verb affected by it. TN 


Better. Earneftly apply your fludy—— | 
h 


85 In arranging words in a period, that order 3 18 


always the moſt agreeable. where, without ob- 
ſcuring the ſenſe, the moſt important images, 
the moft fonorous words, and the longeſt mem- 
bers are at the cloſe. Hence to place a circum- 


ſtance late in a period, or at the cloſe, muſt al- 
ways have a bad effect. 


It 
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It is farther to be obſerved, . that: there are 
ſome periods, which cannot be ſo eonſtructed, 
as to cloſe with the word, which makes the. 
greateſt figure; and in that caſe the. capital 
word ought, if Fes to be en ae be- 


ganing: 


EXAMPLES: 


We rumour was ſpread that. Philip- was 8 a 
chat rumour was followed by another that Philip 
was dead, and then, as if all danger had died 
with bim, you dropped your preparations;. 
whereas, then, then was your time to puſh, and 
be active; then was your time to ſecure Jour- 
ſelves, and confound him at once. . | 
Second Olynthian of Demoſthenes tranflted by 
Lord Lanſdowne. _ ; 
Better thus.—and at once * fri 
Addreſſes were continually made, and the 
edge of the Law continually whetted againſt 
them, from 1660 to 1669, when the Law for 
ſuppreſſing conventicles, and the laſt of theſe 
penal ſtatutes paſſed, as I remember. 
Belinbroke's Difſ. on Parties. 
Better. Addreſſes were continually made, 
and the edge of the Law continually whetted 
againſt them; from 1660 to 1669, when, as [ 
remember, the Law for ſuppreſſing conventicles, 
and the laſt of theſe penal ſtatutes paſſed. 
. Having delivered, my thoughts upon paſtoral 
after a didactic manner, in ſome foregoing 
papers,. — ſhall cloſe the whole with the follow- 
ing fable or allegory. - Guardian, No. * 
| ter 
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Alfter being engaged in the principal ſubject, 
it is with reluctance, we are brought down to 
give attention to a circumſtance. 'The follow- | 
ing arrangement would therefore have been 1 
more agreeable. Eb 1 8 | 

Having in ſome foregoing papers, delivered my 
thoughts upon paſtoral: poetry after a didactic 
manner, | 

He then told her of his firſt meeting with this 
lady, and of every circumſtance that had hap- 
pened ſince; concluding with his determinations 
to leave her, and with a thouſand promiſes of 
fidelity to his wife, be generouſly conſented, af- 
ter what had happened, 10 receive him as a huſ- 

Band World, No. 5. 

Better. He then told her of his firſt meeting 
with this lady, and of every circumſtance that 
had happened ſince; concluding with his deter- 
minations to leave her, and with a thouſand pro- 
miſes of fidelity to his wife, if, after what had 
happened, /he generouſly conſented to receive him as 

a huſband. LEE 55 

Enough ſurely hath been written to ſhame thoſe,. 
who have not loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, out of ſo ig- 
nominious a crime. th Bolingbroke. 

Better. Enough ſurely hath been written 25 
ſhame thoſe out of ſo ignomimous a crime, who have 
not loſt all ſenſe of ſhame. | 

Tn like manner, the paſſions of the mind, 
which put the world in motion, 'and produce all 
the buſtle and eagerneſs of the bufy crowdg, that 
ſwarm upon the earth; the paſſions, whence 
ariſe all the pleaſures and pains that we ſee -_ 

ar 
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2 of, if we analyze the mind of man are very 
Adventurer, No. gs. 


"War, In like manner, if we analyze 
the mind of man, the paſſions whence arife all 


_the pleaſures and Pains * we ſee and hear of are 


very few. 


Some creatures caſt their eggs as'chance directs 


them, and think of them no farther, as inſefs 
and ſeveral kinds of fiſh. Spe. No. 120. 
Better. Some creatures, as inſets and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh, caſt their eggs as chance directs 
them, aad think of them no farther. | 
I ſhall conclude this paper by obſerving, that 
paſtoral poetry, which is the moſt conſiderable 


kind of eaſy writing, hath ofteneft been attempted 


with lt ſacceſs gf any fort whatſoever. 
Guardian, No. 15. 
Better. Bath fiene, of any fort whatſoever, 
been attempted with ill ſucceſs. 
Mleliſſa determined not to attempt her juſ- 
tification, while it would render her veracity fu- 
ſpeed, and appear to proceed only from the 
hope of being reſtored to a tate of ſplendid de- 
pendence, from which jealouſy or caprice might 
again at any time remove her, without cauſe, and 
evithout natice. Adventurer, No, 8. 
Better.——might agaio, without cauſe, and 


without natice, at any time remove her. 


A gay young gentleman. in the country, not 
many years ago, fell deſperately in love with a 
bloching young creature, whom give me leave 
to call Meliſſa, Guardian, No. 85. 
Better thus. Net many years ago, a gay young 
gentleman 
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gentleman in the country, fell deſperately in 
love with a blooming fine creature, —— 

Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, and 
ſtrewed the air with ſuch a ſhower of ſilver 
ſpangles as opened and enlightened the whole 
ſcene from time to time. Guardian, No. 103. 

Better thus. Every rocket ended in a con- 
ſtellation, and ſtrewed the air with ſuch a ſhower 
of ſilver ſpangles, as, from time to time, opened 
and enlighted the whole ſcene. 

The poſts, which require men of ſhining and 
uncommon parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very 
few, that many a great genius goes out of the 
world without ever having had an opportunity 
to exert itſelf; whereas perſons of ordinary en- 
dowments meet with occaſions fitted to their 
parts and capacities every day in the common occur- 
rences of life. | Spect. No. 353. 

Better thus.——whereas perſons of ordinary 
endowments meet, every day, in the common occur- 
yences of life, with occaſions fitted to their parts 
and capacities. 

Or thus.—— whereas, in 1 the common occurren- 
ces of life, perſons of ordinary endowments meet, 
every day, with occaſions fitted to their parts and 
capacities. 

When they approached nigh to Lincoln, the 
caſtle was on the point of ſurrendering, having 
with very great dijiculty held out ſix weeks, by 
the valour Loud garriſon. 

cd Lyttleton's Hiſt of K. Hen. II. 

Better ——the caſtle, having, by the valour 
the garriſon, with great difficulty, held out ſix 
ek wa, juſt on the point of eee x 
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RULE 24. 


Ia arranging different particulars in the ſame 
period, if force or livelineſs of expreſſion be 
aimed at, then, the natural arrangement may 
be inverted, ſo as to ſuſpend the thought as 
much as poſlible, and bring it out full and intire 
at the cloſe. But it muſt always be obſerved, 

that a period ought neyer to be conſtructed ſo, 
as to admit of more than one complete cloſe in 

the ſenſe. 

The ſflage might be made a perpetual ſource of 
the moſt noble entertainments, were it under pro- 
per regulations, : Spe. No. 93. 

As this period is at preſent arranged, the ſenſe 
admits of a complete cloſe upon the word (en- 
tertainments); after which another clauſe is in- 
elegantly introduced, and the ſentence heavily 
concluded. This would have been prevented 
by the following arrangement; - Were the 

Hage under proper regulations, it might be made a 
perpetual ſource of the moſt noble entertain- 
ments. 

The tune that he played, was ſo intricate "7 
perplexing, that the ſhepherds food flock- Nil, like 
people aſtoniſhed and confounded. 

Guardian. No. 32. 

This period admirs of a full cloſe upon the 
word (ſtock- ſtill): better thus. —The tune that 

he played, was ſo intricate and perplexing, that 
the ſhepherds, like people aſtoniſhed and con- 

* flood flock-ftill. 

A * thinks honour conſiſts wholly in being 

brave, ; 


% 
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brave; and therefore has regard to no one rule of 
life, if he preſerves himſelf from the accuſation 
of cowardice. Tatler, No. 21. 

Better. A bully thinks honour conſiſts whol- 
ly in being brave; and therefore, if he preſerve 
himſelf from the accuſation of cowardice, has 
regard to no one rule of life. | 

Hence it frequently happens, that the bond of 
amity is diſfolved, and perpetual variance creat- 
ed between families, by the miſtake or forgetfulneſs 

a ſervant. Adventurer, No. 23. 

It would be better thus. Hence it frequently 
happens, that, by the miſtale or forgitfulneſs of a 
ſervant, the bond of amity is diffolved and per- 
petual variance created between families, 

By this means has this great prince laid the foun- 
dation of a great and laſting fame, by perſonal la- 
bour, perſonal knowlege, perſonal valour. 

5 Spectator, No. 139. 

Better thus. By theſe means, by perſonal la- 
bour, perſonal knowlege, perſonal valour, has 
| this great prince laid the foundation of a great and 
Hafling fame. | 

This evidence may be confronted, by hiſtorical 
evidence on the other fide, if there be any. 

. Butler's Analogy. 

Better. If there be any hiſtorical evidence 
4 the other ſide, this evidence may be confronted 

1 5 . 

This, as I have ſaid before, we ought to ace 
quieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great 
author of nature, has in him all poſſible perfec- 
tion, as well in kind as in degree; 10 ſpeak accord- 
ing to our methods of conceiving, Spectator. 
W- "a 
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This period admits of a complete cloſe upon 
Fo. word (degree,) after which another clauſe is 
heavily introduced, and the ſentence concluded 
in a languid manner. In ſuch periods we are 
. diſguſted to find new circumſtances introduced; 
after we imagined, that the period had been con- 
cluded. It would have been better thus; This, 
as I have ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, 
that the Sovereign Being, the great author of 
nature, has in him, 10 ſpeal according to our me- 
thods of conceiving, all poſſible perfection, as well 
in kind as in degree. 

Who can expreſs the grief, horror, and de- 
ſpair, with which a father exhibited this ſpecta- 
cle to a mother and a wife, who expected a ſon 
and a huſband, with all the tenderneſs and ardour 
of conjugal and parental affection. 

Adventurer, No. 47. 

Better. —to a mother and a wife, who, with 
all the tenderneſs and ardour of conjugal and pa- 
rental affection, expected a ſon and a huſband. 

Thus curioſity may always find employment, 
and the buſy part of mankind will furpiſh the 
contemplative with the materials of ſpeculation 
to the end of time. Adventurer, No. g5. 

Better. Thus, curioſity may always find em- 
ployment, and, to the end of time, the buſy part 
of mankind will furniſh the contemplative with 
the materials of ſpeculation. 

The ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their 
arms and necks to the open air; which the men 
could not do without catching cold, for want f 
being accuſtomed 10 it. Guardian, No. 102. 


Better 
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Better thus. The ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies 


expoſe their arms and necks to the open air; 
which the men, for wan! of being accuſlomed to it, 
cannot do without catching cold. 

He tells us ſoon after, thro? a ſmall miſtake of 
ſorrow for rage, that, during the whole action 
he was ſo very ſorry, that he could have attack- 
ed half a ſcore of the fierceſt Mohocks in the c. 
ceſs of his grief. Spe. No. 341. 

Better thus. He tells us ſoon after, thro' a 
ſmall miſtake of ſorrow for rage, that, during the 

Whole action, he was ſo very ſorry, that, in the 
exceſs of his grief, he could have attacked half a 
ſcore of the fierceſt Mohocks. | 
Here are all the great and ſprightly images 
that thought can form of this generons beaſt, 
expreſſed in ſuch force and vigour of ſtyle, as 
| would have given the great wits of antiquity new 
laws for the ſublime, had they been acquainted with 


theſe writings. Guardian, No. 386. 
, * * * Better thus.—as would have given the great 
- wits of antiquity, had they been acquainted with 
n tbeſe writings, new laws for the ſublime. 
# Improper and proper Phraſes contraſted. 
n | Improper. © Proper. 
: Conform to his pro-] Conformable to, or ac- 
" miſe - cording to his promiſe 
5 The fact was proven. The fact was proved. 
7 — He has improven his | —He has improved his 
6 eſtate, — The defign }eſtate--The deſign was 
Was approven— | approved— 


U 2 He 


oſtate to him allenariy— 
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He pled the cauſe of | 
truth 

The lion tore the 
horſe 10 piecen— 
In the run the 
bubble broke-= _ | 


He has been long 5 


— of all 
atwithſtanding of a 
his fair promiſes——- 


He contented him- 


ſelf to de 
He was diſcreet to 
all; but he treated her 
with particular marks 
With child ſuch a 


www 


He eſteemed earthly | 


royalty nothing elſe, than 
contemptible vanity 
I do not mind \ it - 


we have been 


of opinion— 


He hath been ſick; 
but is now ow bet- 
ter.— — 

Anent the proceſs 
er on againſt— 


4 He wansfareed the 


GRAMMAR. 
He plæaded the cauſe 
of truth 
The lion tore the 
hor ſe i in pieces 
At, or on the long 
rus the bubble broke--- 
He has been long 


46 
4 Notwithſtanding all 


his fair promiſes 


He contented him- 
ſelf with doing —— 

He was hf to all; 
but he treated her with 
particular marks of ci- 


f vility— 


ith child I) ſuch a 


man 

He eſteemed earthly 
royalty na better, than 
contemptible vanity--- 

I do not remember it, 
or I have forgatten it 
Several have been of 
opiaĩion 
He hath been ſick; 
but is now ſomething 
better 1 

With regard te, or 
concerning the proceſs 
carried on againfi--- 
He transferred the 
eſtate /o/ely to him · 8 
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He was married 
"1 daughter of 


vn a daughter of 
The maſter harmed 


him to write--- 
He evites bad com- 


1 
The lady parted with 


9 


He is for eue 


p 3 was given 


young man 
#hought ſhame» 

He endeavours ts | 
remted all the miſchief 
he has done— 

They adduced a cir- 
cumſtantial proof 


The fuperplus was 
| given to the Poor — 


— no eueni— 
he are eurem 
ed.— Fas 

The defun? by his | 
will, ordered that his 
heir ſhould give a year's 
annualrent of all his 
money lent upon bond, 
in compliments to the | 
poor labourers within 
the pariſh--= 


He was married 7 a 


The maſter taught 
him to write--- 

He aveids bad coms 
pay 

The lady has had 8 


uri or has miſ- 


Ae is ordinarily very 


— ciul— 
JSegtence was given 
"The young man wat 


He endeavours 12 
Uh all the miſchief 

- They e, A cir- 
cumſtantial proof — 

The fuplus or over- 
plus was given to * 


hs . 


In no caſe--- 


Nees e are aremp- 


The deceaſed had, by 
his will, ordered, that 
dis heir ſhould give a 
| year's intereff of all his 
money lent ppon bond, 
or bonds, in projets 


to the poor labourers 


within the pariſh--» 
U3 


aiuil, or he is commonly | 
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He made uſe of eve- 
ry tenible argument to 
prove his pofition--= F 

He condeſcended upon 
the principal facts-— 


He diſcharged km 
from entering his houſe 
__  Haviog 
| Informed of his debitor's | 
misfortunes he gener- | 
oully extingui his 
— guiſbed 


J. 


been well | 


GRAMMAT. 


He made uſe of eve- 


ry proper argument to 
. his poſition 


e bore . Rr | 


ke inflanced in ſuch 
particulars, or, he de- 
ſeendedtofach particulars 
He forbade him 10 en- 
ter his houſe - 
Having been well 
informed of his debtor's 
misfortunes, he gener- 
Lehe 2 his bond 


The witneſs depend: | | 


The witneſs doped: 


2 tin Scmiifier:ts bon a a 8 


to riſque upon an adventure, not to make oath; 
vet it E PEOPer: to. call the. witneſs, the deponent. 


He enquired: at: the 
- firſt-man_ be met —— 


_—— ee 


him — | 
He - opened: wy the | 
cauſe _ an elegant 


; 
You: : will readily find 


him in the oounting- 
room. 


The experiment e. 


„ F\! 


He enquired of the 
firſt man he met---- 
She was angry with 
bim 
He opened the cauſe 
2 an N ſpeech 


You will probably 
find him in the count- 


ON? foil 
he experiment 
1 


' 1 7 8 1 Aſter 


. 2 1 


Phe ſervant was or- 
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ſum paid, the balance 
Wikew 2 F 
He was deſired to 


come in to the fire 
dered is cry him back 


- He rudely craved his 


= 


After deducting the 
ſum paid, the balance 

was- | 
He was deſired to 
come near the fire — 

The ſervant was or- 
dered ia call him back 


He rudely ofted pay- 


Fil fone 


The Chriſtmas vace- 


lion 


The ſhoe was greatly | The ſhoewas 2 
too little for the foot too little for the foot 
A bouſe i /et-— A houſe 16 be let. 


It is about ten weeks 
ago ſince he went to 
He went out in 2 
This is different to 
that — 

le can neither awrite 


It is about ten weeks 
ſince he went to the 


| country. Or, He went 


to. the country abont 
ten weeks ago-— - 
He went out in a 


<= 
| This is different from 
that | 


nor uu 


The impropriety here lies in putting the yerb 
wwrite before read; for it is tertain, if he cannot 


read, he cannot write; 


but it may be ſaid, He 


can write and read; for, if he can ꝛubrite, it fol- 


lows that he can read 


too; jet it is Al more 


ment , or dunned his 
He has a good qppe- 


— _ 


—— 


— rr 


© WP rn) A — 


* 
— —2—=. 


e 2 
== LAS 
— — is. _— 


: 
1 


— 
— 


33 p 
—_ NAS $- ooo- — 
= —— 3 


— —  R — —„—ñ— 
— - — — — - — 
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rnd me thus, 
can read and: write. 


His public character . 
1s undeniable is 
* hey are Muſſulmen 


His public chart 


able to his promiſe— ably to his promiſe-e- 
He conducted him- He conducted him- 
Fell ſuitable 1 wen ſelf fiuitably to the o occa- 


ou ages. 


- .- It is improper eee 
the adverb; as in the pecceding examples, 


The reaſon of wy |- The reaſon of mx 

_ ſending for vou is. be- ſending far yd is, 2 
«uſe 1, Want your opi- e eee 
| on. of this affair-= 
He don't-—Hle cant | He man 8 
He von en t; cannot He will not — 


n .. I He may note gal 
| Ina | 
2 Of PUNCTUATION. | 


* » 


"What is punctuation * 

Punctuntioa is the art of dividiog „erb, 
by points, into ane and members of md bf 
dences. | | 

What is a point - . * 
e * 2 5 Ager which: denotes 

length of a pauſe or ſtop in reading, regu- 
Aae the cadence. of the voice, aſfiſts the pro- 
punciation 
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nunciation, and prevents 8 in the ſenſe. 
How many points are there 
There are chiefly ſm; which denote the 
time or length of a pauſe, vis 
Comma, -. } 


ere Ln ked ts, 
Period, J 22 5 
What is the uſe of the FT Ys 


. 2 


1. Comms denotes the ſhorteſt pauſe, and 


generally ſerves to diſtipguiſh thoſe members af 
a period, or ſentence, in each of which there is 
a verb and a nominative; as, 

That ſo many men are pleaſed with trifles, bs 
ed 3 to the weakneſs of the human mind, 

makes them love things, that Are eaſily 

compeeticaded. 
2. The comma. alfa diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral 
nouns, adjeQtives and verbs, not connefted by 
a conjunction; as, 

A man never becomes 10054 without auer, 
m taſte and application. 

He was a diligent, modeſt, learned, pious 
and diſcreet: man. 

We were not ſent into this world 33 to 
eat, drink, ſleep and propagate our ſpecies. 

3. Nouns in the vocative caſe require a come 
ma bath before and after them; as, 

Awake, O favord, 2 my ſhepherd, & 

This, O men of Athens, is what my duty 
ee me to repreſent to yon. 

With heads declin'd, ye cedars, Komage pay; 

Be ſmooth, ye rocks, ye rapid floods, give way. 

4. The comma often prevents ambiguity in 
the ſenſe and connection of words; as, 


— 


— { — 
. . * 
r ——— — — — — — — 


- 
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When I went to the ſhip, to ſee my ſiſter; 
ſhe was floating 1 in the harbour, 


Here it is doubtful whether  foating refers to 


ſbip or ſiſter; but the commas ſeparate the clauſe, 


to fee my fifler, connect the pronoun Jo with /bip, 
and determine the ſenſe; thus, 


When I went to the ſhip, ſhe was floating, &c. 
5. Wherever a nominative and- it's verb are 
ſeparated by any intervening phraſe, it is neceſ- 


ſary to put a comma immediately after the fiomi- 
native, and another jpſt before the verb; as, 


The height---is ſo prodigious, that every human 


creature, who comes near the ſummit, forts 


back terrified and agaſt. 
6. In citing ſections of books, or verſes of 


chapters, the comma divides theſe ſections or 
verſes; thus, 


Book II. Set. 3, 4, 5, 6. Chap. Iv. ver. % 


10, 11, 12. 
What is the uſe of the ſemicoloa? : bo 
1. Semicolon denotes a longer pauſe than the 


comma, and is uſed to divide nouns of different 


or contrary ſignifications as, 
| Things facred; things profane; things fo- 
reign; things domeſtic; G .. 
2- It is uſed before adverſative, ative, and 
exceptive conjunctions; as, + - 
With the mind I myſelf ſerve the * of God; 


but with the fleſh the law of ſin. 


It is great folly for men to ſet their hearts on 


this world; for it's enjoyments are very uncertain. 


| Man is 2 creature ſubject to many troubles, 
get he has no reaſon to repine at the equity of the 
divine adminiſtration; wnle{s he can make it ap- 


pear, that he is 3 Beyond his deſert. 
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2 It is often uſed in compariſons; thus, 

As the ſoil is improved by proper culture; ſo 
is s the mind by education. | 

4. When things are compared or contraſted 
in various particulars, the ſemicolon divides the 
qualities of one ming from thoſe of rs 

thus, 

' My book is fine paper; yours is courſe: mine. 
is large print; yours is ſmall: mine is very cor- 
rect; yours is full of blunders. 

N.. The word but is underſtood after each 
of theſe ſemicolons. 

For the various delights buman nature is capa- 
ble of receiving, are not all of equal importance: 
. ſome are of an inferior nature, which we enjoy 

in common with other animals ;. others are more 
exalted, and becoming the dignity of human na- 
ture: ſome are faint and languid; others more 
lively and tranſporting: ſome tranſient and mo- 
mentary, yielding no after- ſatisfaction; 3 while 
others are permanent and laſting. 

VN. B. Theſe two examples will partly ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the uſe of the colon from that of 
the ſemicolon. _ 

5. The ſemicolon is 23 uſed coftead of 

the Parentheſis, as is alſo. the comma; but with 
this difference; the ſemicolon incloſes a long 
clauſe ſubdivided by commas ;z whereas that in- 

cn by the comma, can admit of no ſubdiviſion. 

. What is the uſe of the colon? . 
1. Colon requires a longer pauſe than the * 
micolon, and denotes a complete ſenſe in reſpect 
of grammatical conſtruftion ; but not in reſpect of 
_ the author's intention ; that the mind is left in 


ſuſpence z 
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ſuſpence; till ſomething be added, to make the 
fenſe more perfect; as, 

All men are ſinners: John is a man: there 

fore, John is a ſiduer. 

Be not decelved: evil communications corru pt 

manners. 

2. When things are compared or dnn 
the colon divides the - different branches of the 
compariſon: or contraſt ; thus, | 

Are they Hebrews? ſo am I: are they Iſrael- 
ites? fo am I: are they the ſeed of Abrabam ? 

ſo am I: c. 

Virtue is it's own reward; vice it's own pu- 
niſhment: virtue ennobles the mind; vice debaſes 
it: virtue inſpires the mind with true courage z 
vice fills it with abject timidity. | 

3- When the members of a period are of a 
fubjunAive conſtruction, a ſemicolon is ſufficient 
to divide them; but, when of an afertive form, 
they require a colon: Example | 

When thou didſt firſt call me out of the dark- 
neſs of my father's houſe into thy ſaving light; 
then thou didſt often cheriſh and encourage me 
in the ſteps of my pilgrimage ; when thou didſt 
furniſh me with plenty, and crown me with vic- 
tory in a ſtrange land; 4b, laſtly, thou didſt 
even overlade my feeble age with joy, in a 
rightful heir of my own body; was 1 then for- 
ward at all theſe times to acknowlege thee, Wc: 

Here the adverb when has ſuch a cloſe and 
immediate reference to the ſubjunctive part of 
the period; that the ſenſe entirely depends upon 
it: and ſo can admit of no ſtronger point than 
4 but by changing the 3 


— 
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this period into the aſſęrtive form, they will 
admit of the colon; for then each member will 


contain a complete grammatical ſenſe: thus; 


Thou didſt firſt call me out of the darkneſs 


of my father's houſe into thy ſaving light ; thou 
didſt often cheriſn and encourage me. in the ſteps 


of my pilgrimage: thou didſt furniſh me with 


plenty, and crown me with victory in a ſtrange 
land: and: laſtly, thou diſt even overlade my 
feeble age with joy, in a rightful heir of my 


own body; Ec. e 
What is the uſe of ihe period? 
1. Period xequires the fulleſt pauſe, 224 de- 


notes a complete ſenſe, both in reſpect of gram- 
matical conſtruction and of the author's inten- 
: tion. 


2. It is uſed in 1 2 abbreviation . 
Are there any other points uſed in writing? 
There are three, which require a different 


modulation of the voice in correſpondence with 
the ſenſe; as, 


ae 1 4 by I 
Admiration, ꝙ marked thus, 1. 
Parentheſis, 7 

What is the uſe of the interrogation? 

Interrogation, as it's-name imports, is always 
placed at-the end of an interrogative ſentence, 
and ſerves to diſtinguiſh a real queſtion, from 
any other ſentence conceived | in the e terns: 
Example 3 n wick; 

Do you hearken to my ads. 

This ſentence without the interrogation, is on- 


I HOTTIES but when the Jnterragation is 
er A e e 


— — " = 
a» P c 


8 tha i gives it an interrogativ 

form; as, 

Do you hearken to my worlds? that is, 

Are you hearkening to my words? 

In ſpeaking, ſuch a ſentence as this is diſtin= 
guifhed as a queſtion, by raiſing the tone of the 
voice in pronouncing the laſt word, or that, on 
which the proper anſwer depends. 

What is the uſe of the admiration? n 

1. Admiration denotes a. ſentence -expreſſive 
of paſſion; 3 ſuch as, love, joy, - admiration, de- 
fire, pity, grief, averſion, Or. thus it always 
correſponds with an Interje ction; Examples; 

What a grand piece of architecture is this 
O charming creature O my Fon Abſalom! 
my ſon, my ſon Abſalom! ' 

2. Admiration is often uſed as a note of Irony; 
but as Irony implies ſomething different from 
What is expreſſed, it would be better, for di- 
ftinction' ſake, to invert the Admiration when 
applied to this purpoſe; thus, 

He went thro' the field of: battle, and:difplay- 
ed his valour in diſpatching the wounded: a 
brave hero in 8 

What is the uſe of the Parentheſis ? " 

Parenthefis, contains-certain words inſerted i in 
diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe bur explain 
the ſubject more fully. a 

The proper chars erzbe wf n Pas egtheſis is, 
that it may be either taken in or left out, the 


_ - ſenſe remaining entire. The words contained 
within the Parentheſis ought to be pronounced 


with a lower tone, and the pauſes, at the begin- 
ning and end of it, ſhould be _ equal to 
that of the ſemicolon. 
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What is the difference berwixt the Farenthe· . 
fl and the Bracket? 


Bracket marked thus, I incloſes a Ld. or 
ſentence of the ſame ſignification with the pre- 
ceding one, and which may be uſed in it's ſtead; 
but the Parcatheſis encloſes one ſentence within 
another, though. of hs different fignificatian: 

les 3 

I went n rhe Sabbath] to the church. 

Prejudice tinctures the judgement, as the 
Jjaundice (if I may be allowed the compariſon} 
does the eye. 

Beſides thefe already mentioned, there are 
ether marks uſed for the following purpoſes, viz. 

Apeftrophe, marked thus (), ſhews, that ſome 
letter or letters are left out; as, . for can- 
not ; form d, for f; 
bel, (), t, Ae, parallel iner lf, 
and /mall figures or letters are all ufed to lead the 
reader to ſome explanatory note or notes on the 
margin, or bottom of the page. 

Caret (a) ſnews, that ſomething has, by mif- 
take, been omitted, and that the words inter- 

lined ſhould: be taken in where the * is An ö 
855 as, i 13 


baun, 2 cardinal rirtue. 
Hyphen es aced at the end of a line, 
ſhews, that the laſt word is not finiſhed, and 
that the remaining part of it begins the next line. 
It is alſo uſed to connect e words; 265 
Aulalian, at the ding of a phraſe or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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fenterice marked («) or thus () atd at the end 


of it (”), or thus () ſhews that the paſſage, fo 
marked, is tranſcribed from forme authors and 
expreſſed i in his words. 

Index, (0), ſhews, that Wache remark 


able is contained i in the pallege' d to hes it is 


prefixed. 

Circumflex (a) bag Mirked over a weck 
denotes a lodg ſyllable; as, Euphrates, ——The 
following mark (-) placed over a' vowel denotes 
alſo. à long ſyllable; as, contrivance,—. 
Breve (©) denotes a Port ſyllable ; 3 as, vez 
gbdve.— 

Dialyſo, being ſet over helaſt of two vowels, 

ſhews that they do not- form Aa; ; diphtboog 3; hoc 
-Archelais, — 

Accent () raiſes os voice upon a particular 


fyllable; 3 2s; 154 Muli, anni, can-non- 


Tn . or fpeaking, whatever the ſubject 
be, the pauſes and accent ſhould be carefully 
-obſerved; but, in order to read gracefully, it. is 
neceſſary; that particular regard- be alſo paid to 


emphaſis and cadence ; the former raiſes the tone 


of the voice upon ſome particular word of, 
the latter lowers it upon certain words in a fen- 
tegce.——An eaſy tranſition, from the one of 
theſe to the other, is, in a -great meaſure; the 


art of reading gracefully. 


Jo find out the emphatical word of a ſentence, 
earefully confider, .what, the chief deſign of the 
writer or ſpeaker, is, and whatever word ſhews 
N. — * is undoubtedly the — 

Word. — 


4 * 
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word. This: is of ſo great importance, that 
by laying the emphaſis upon a wrong word, we” 
may be led to a ſenſe quite contrary to that which 
he intended. For, according to the different 
words on which we lay the emphaſis, the mean-- 
ing of the ſentence: may be diverſified. _ | 
l The following example wil make this evi- - | 

ent. 

Will you ride to town to-day ? * 

This queſtion -admits of five different mean- 
ings; thus, 

Mall you ride to town to- day? The nv Ra . 
may be, No, for I have bufinels which obliges 
me to ſtay at home. 

Will you ride: to town- to- day ? No, but an- 
ther will. 

Wall ya rideto'town to-day No, but I will 


Will you ride to town to-day ? No, for I mob * 
go to the country. 

Will you ride to town to-day? No, but to- 
morrow I may. - 
Pleasdthou ſhalt hear, and learn the ſecret pow * 2 
Pleas'd 7hou ſhalt hear, and. oni thou-ſaalt hear, 
Pleas'd thou ſhalt hear, in ſpite of all their art, 
Pleas'd'thou ſhalt Bear, yet not behold the fair. 

In the firſt of theſe lines, plear d is the empha- 
tie word, denoting the pleaſure- ariſing from 
hearing and. learging. — 

In the ſecond, hn and only,: are emphaticaly. 
denoting that-no. other ſhall hear. 

In the third, ſhalt is emphatical, to denote, 
that even their oppoſition ſhall not prevent * 


N08 X 3 
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In the fourth, hear is the emphatical word, 
intimating that thou ſhalt reap no farther advan- 
tage than that of hearing only.— 
: IT: contraſted to one another are empha- | 
63 | 
The chief were thoſe, who, from the pit of hell - 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 
Their ſeats, long after, next the ſeat of God, 
Their altars by his altar, — | 
Miltew, P. L. B. I. I. 381. 
As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite, | 
A ſhape, within the watry gleam, appear'd, 
Bending to look on me: I ſtarted back; 
It ſtarted back; but pleas'd, I ſoon return'd, 
Pleas'd it return'd as foon, with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy and love.— 15. B. IV. I. 460. 
Warnings point out danger; Gnomons time: 
Ass theſe are uſeleſs when the fun is ſet; 
So theſe, but when more glorious Reaſon ſhines. 
Night Thoughts. 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 
Parnell s Hermit. 
In reading, as well as ſinging, there is a eer- 


tain note, called the key note, with which we 
commonly begin to read. 


Emphaſis raiſes the reader's voice cheve the 
key note, cadence brings it either down to, or 
below it; as, in the above quotation from Milton. 
AsT bent down to look, ft oppofite, 


A ſhape, within the wat'ry gleam, appear 3 
Bending to look on me 


Here the reader's voice, in pronouncing the 
words juſt oppoſite, _— uilbin the 9 Nod 
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ſhould fall a little below the key note. And 


this ſhould be generally obſerved in reading a 
circumſtance. 

The beſt rule, for laying the emphaſis, and 
managing the tone of the voice, is, to pronounce = 
every thing,. as if it were the ſpontaneous ey 
ments of the readers own mind. For this 
poſe, it is neceſſary to underſtand perfectly the 
author's meaning, to enter into his fpirit, feel 
what he ſays, and make the 1 tone of the voice 
echo to the ſenſe. 

In reading a plain narrative, the pauſes, ac- 
cent, and emphaſis are, with little or no varia- 
tion of tones, to be obſerved, and the whole of 
it pronounced naturally, as if you were rehearſ- 
ing what you bad ſeen or heard. 

But in expreſſing the paſſions or different af- 
fections of the mind, a variety of tones become 
neceſſary; becauſe each paſſion muſt be expreſs- 
ed by a tone peculiarly adapted to it. Thus, 


Love moſt be expreſſed by a fmooth, ſoft, lan- 
guiſhing tone; e. g. Adam's ſpeech to Eve, 


I. NVL. 
[e, on his ſide , | 


Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over ber enamour'd, and beheld _ a 
Beauty, which, whether waking or afteep, 
Shot wth u graces : then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, + 
Her hens ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus: Awake 
= y faireſt, my vgs my lateſt found, 

yen ous eft gift, my ever new delight ; 

marning ſhines, and the freſh Feld 
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Calli us: ue loſe the prime to mark how ring 
Our r plants, how. blows the citron grove- 
M bal drops the myrrh, and what the 2 reed: 
Haw nature paints her colour ; ow .the a 

Sits on the blom-extrafting liquid feet.” 

Joy is. expreſſed by a quick, ſweet and clear. 
tone; e. g. Eve's anſwer to Adam. $ 
O Sole, in whom my thoug bts find al repoſe OY. 
My: glory, my perfection, glad d ſee... 
Tay face, and morn return'd :—— 

Grief or ſorrow is 1 by a . flexible. 6 
and interrupted tone; e g. 

Milton's deſcription of the Guardian Angels. 
of Paradiſe returning to heaven upon man's fall. 
Up into heav'n, from paradiſe in haſte, 

Th' ange lic guards aſcended, mute and fad 
For man ; fer of his ſtate by nbi they knew : 
Much wend'ring how the ſubile fend had len 
Entrance unſeen. Soon th! unwelcome news | 
From earth arri d at Heaven-Gate, diſpleas'd - 
All were who heard: dim ſaaneſs did not Da re. 
T hat time celeſtial viſages 5. yet mixt 

With. pity, violated not their bliſs. 

Courage is expreſſed dy a loud, full, and bold 
tone; e. g. Caſſius exciting Brutus. ta oppoſe 
C ©. 14 
—— Once upon a raw and guſty day; 

The troubled Tiber chaffing with his ſhores, 
Cœſar ſays to me, Da- thou Caſſius, now, 
Leap in with me into this angry 

And ſwim to yonder point Upon the word, 
Accouter'd as I was, I plunged. in, 

And bade him follow: ſo indeed he did. 

The torrent roar'd and we did buffet its, 


* 
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With Iufty fnews throwing it aſide, ' e 


* * Nee with hearts of ics 


Shakeſpeare, | Jul. Cue ? 


. on the contrary, is expreſſed by a heſi- 


tatiog, tremulous, and dejected tone. It is ex- 


emplified by Shakeſpeare in the lines which. im- 


medigtely follow. the above quotation. 
But, ere we could arrive the point opos d, 
Cæſar cried, Help me Caſſius, or T fink. 


Anger is expreſſed by an elevated, Nrong, 
and vehement tone; 


] hence, and what art 7 of 2 aura ſhape !. 7 


That dar, th grim and terrible, advance. 


Thy mif-created front -athavart my way: 


To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to paſty, 
That be aſſur d, without leave aſt d of thee, 


Retire, or 10. thy folly, and learn by prof, 


Hell born ! not to Tn with ſpirits of heaven: 


To whom the goblin full of wrath reply'd. 
Art thou that traitor angel, art thou he, 


be. firft broke peace in ai and faith, till iben 


Unbroken ; and in proud rebellious arms 


Drew after him, the third part of heav'n's ſons, 


Conjur d againſt the higheſt ; for which, both thou- 
And they, outcaff} from 145 are here a 
To waffe eternal days in 29 and pain?” | 
And recton ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of Bend n, 
Hell dom d? and breath / defiance here and ſcorn, 
Where I reign king ; and, to enrage thee more, 
T hy Ling and lord Back to thy puniſhment, 

Falſe fugitive > and to thy ſpeed add wings: 

Eeft with a whip of ſcorpions, Tpurſue 

Thy ling ring: or, with one fi rate of this dart 


ty horror ſeize- thee, and pangs unfelt before. 


Milton. P. L. B. II. I. 681. 


' 
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To expreſs theſe, or any other paſſion, con- 


 fider how yon yourſelf have: been wont to er- 


preſs that paſſion, when under it's influence, 
which you have now before you; and accord- 
ingly, read it precifely with the ſame tone; If 
theſe: hints be carefully attended to, yu = 
read naturally; but if you uſe tones, | 
perly your own, you will be in danger Kall. 


ing into bree which is always IG 


of. CAPITALS 


It may not be unneceſſary to add ſomething: 
concerning the uſe of Capitals; which are often 
very improperly uſed; and that even by ſome, 
who, in other reſpe&s, are good ſcholars, 

There are two kinds of Cagitas,. vis, ſmall. 
and full. 

1. It-is improper- to begin a ſentence with a 


ſmall Capital without à full Capital before it; 


and it is equally improper to begin a word with 
à ſmall Capital. without. fiſhiog it with the 


22 Every new ſubjecd; paragraph, ſantence 
and proper name ſhould begin with a full Capi- 


3. A full Capital moſt always ſucceed a pe- 
riod; except where that point is uſed, in con- 
traclinga word, and the ſenſe left imperfect. 

> authors begin every ſubſtantive with 
a full Capital, and in that caſe the colon. re- 


quires. one after it. 


* The pronoun of the beg perl dart, 
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and the interzection O, muſt always be Capitals. 
6. A full Capital is ſufficient to diſtinguiſn 
names from-common ſubſtantives; but if 

all the ſubſtantives begin with a Capital, proper 
names muſt be gained by ſmall Capitals, 


or Italics. 


7. Words peculiarly. emphatic muſt be di- 


ſtinguiſhed with Italics; but when Ttalics often 


occur for other purpoſes, it will be proper to 


9 them by Capitals, 


Oo PROSODY. 


Ir "I been already ſaid, thatProfady 8 


and directs the pronunciation; marks the ' ac- 
cents; diſtinguiſhes the long and ſhort ſyllables; 


and, of conſequence comprehends the laws of 


verſification.. 

Theſe laws conſiſt chiefly n the number of 
'Syllables, and in the arrangement of. the words, 
in each line; ſo as to produce a melodious har- 

mony of ſounds, aud to make the Syllables fall 
under certain meaſures called Feet, to which the 
Ancients gave the following names, denoting 
the quantities an number of 5788 __ 


8 ibles; as S | * 
Jambus,—a ſhort — long ſyllable; as *. 
Sound; 


Trochee—a long and ſhort ſyllable 3 as, 
. 1 | 
0 


— — 2 — 
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DaRtylus,—a long and two mort ſyllabless 
as, beauteous ; 


Anapeſl, —two ſhort ae, and one e loags 
W ere + Rab 


EXAMPLES. 


Pyrrhic tambus itambus 
— — — bis 8 ther parts|bEsides 
Trochee iambut ſpendee iambus iambus 
Prone 6a|the flood|extend[ed loogſiad large 
Spomdee pyrrhic anapeft | 
ay Re * 4 rood.. 


Ducke aer aanla iambus ĩanibur 
Dire was the tõſsſing deepſthè groans|deſpair. 
Trochee tambus dachylus iambus iambus | 
Tendédlth& sickſbüsfeſtſfröm coũchſtõ coũch; 
And 0|ver them,|triimphant Death his dart 
Shook; but delay'd to ſtrike. © 


Wbat is Fariher to be del upon this head, 
4s taken from Dr. 2 Grammar prefixed 
to his Engliſh Dictionary. ;3 

Pronunciation is juſt, * ſays he, ce ben 
every letter has it's proper ſound, and when 
every ſyllable has it's. proper. accent, or, Which 
in- x. xa verſification is the 3 it's 5 proper 


quantity. re 38” 
The 
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The ſounds. of letters have been already ex- 


plained; and rules for the accent or 22 
cannot eaſily be given, being ſubject to innu- 
merable exceptions. Such, however, as have 
road or formed, I ſhall here propoſe. 1 
I. Of diff Uables formed by 1 termi 
nation, the former ſyllable is commonly accent- 
ed; as childiſh, kingdom, acteſt, acted: toil 
ſome, lover, ſcoffer,. fairer, foremoſt, ere 
„ godly, /meckly, ärtiſt. 

2. PilſhHables formed by prefixing a \ ſyllable 
to the radical word, have commonly the accent 
on the latter; as to-beget; to beſeem,. to beſtow. 

3. Of diſſyllables, which are at once nouns 
and verbs, the verb has commonly the accent 
on the latter, and the noun on the former: ſyl- 
lable; as, to deſcant, a deſcant;- $1005 ee 
cement; to contract, a contradt; + 

This rule has many exceptions. / Though 
verbs ſeldom have their accent on the former, 
yet nouns often have it on the latter r 
as, delight, perfume. 

4. All diſſyllables ending ; in 5 as cranny; in 
our, as labour, favour; in ow, as willow, wals 
low, except allow; in e, as: battle, bible; in 
S, as baniſh; in ic, as cambric, claflicy in ter, a8 
to barter i in age, as courage; in en, as faſtenz in 
et, as quiet, acccent the former ſyllable. 

5. Diſſyllable nouns in er, as canker, bitter, 
have the accent on the former ſyllable. 


6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in a canſonant | 


aud 'e final, as compriſe; eſcape; or having a 


diphibong inthe laſt THe Beth reveal; 8 
| . ; a 75414 : Or 


-— "Pp 
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or ending in two conſonants, as attend, have wo 
accent on the latter ſyllable. 

7. Diſſyllable nouns having a | diphthong 1 in 
the latter ſyllable, have commonly. their accent 
on the latter ſyllable; as applauſe; OR 
n in ain; as clirtain, mountain. 

8. Triſſyllables formed by adding a termi- 
nation or prefixing a ſyllable, retain the accent 
of the radical word; as lovelineſs, tenderneſs, 
| contemner, Wagoner, comical, - beſpatter, com- 

mènting, commending, aſfürance. 

9. Triſſyllables ending in our, as gräcious, 
arduous; in al, as cäpltal, in ren as N e 
accent the firſt. £ 

10. Teiſſyllables ending in ce, ent and ate, 
accdnr- the firſt ſyllable, as countenance, conti- 
neuce, ärmament, imminent, elegant, | propa- 
gate, except they be derived from words having 
the accent on the laſt, as connivance, acquaint- 
ance, or the middle ſyllable hath a vowel be- 
fore two conſonants, as promulgate. | 
11. Triſſyllables ending in y, as entity, ſpeci- 
_ fy, liberty, victorys. ſt ubſidy, NY ROcent 
the firſt ſyllable. 

ut I@4 Triſſyllables-in, re or ihe been the firſt 
 fyllable;! as legible; theatre, except diſciple, and 
fome words which have A prepoſnioti, as exam- 
ple, epiſtle. 

243. Triſſyllables ir in wb comnonly accent t the 


nr” firſt ſh yllable, as plentitude. 


14. Triſlyllables ending in ator atonr or ic; as, 
_ creator;z- or: having in the middie ſyllable a diph- 
thong; as, :endeivaur; or a vowel before two 
conſonants; as domeſtic, accent the middle ſyl- 
lable. 
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15. Triſſyllables, that have their accent on the 

laſt ſyllable, are commonly'French, as acquieſce, 

. Tepartee, magazine, or words formed by pre- 

fixing one or two {yVables to an acute Iyllable, 
as immature, overcharge, + 

16. Polyſyllables, or words of more than three 
ſyllables, follow the accent of the words from 
which they are derived, as arrogating, continency, 
rs” commendable, communicableneſs. 

17. Words in ion bave the accent upon the 
antepenuly, as dalvation, perturbation, concoc- 
tion; words in azour or ator on the 28 
- dedicitor. 

18. Words ending in le commonly bave the 
acceut on the firſt fyllable, as amicable; unleſs 
the ſecond ſyllable have a vowel before two con- 
ſonants, as combuſtible. 

19. Words ending in ous have the accent on 
the antepenult, as uxorious, volüptuous. 

20. Words ending in i have their accent on 
the antepenult, as puſſllanimity, activity. 

Theſe rules are not advanced as complete nor 
infallible; but propoſed as uſeful. Almoff eve- 
ry rule of every language has it's exceptions; 
and in Engliſh, as in other tongnes, much muſt 
be learned by example and authority. Perhaps 
more and better rules may be given that have 
eſcaped my obſervation. -' 

Verſification is the arrangement of a certain 
number of ſyllables according to certain laws. 

The feet of our verſes are either iambic, as 
aloft create; or trochaie, as holy lofty. 

Our iambic meaſure compriſes verſes 
> 8 Of 


7 
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Of four ſyllables, 
Moſt good, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare, 
IT uo call you's loſt; 
For all the coſt 
WMWorqds can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow - 
Upon your praiſe, 
That all the ways | 
_ - Senſe hath, comes ſhort. Drayton 


With raviſh'd ears 


The monarch hears. | Dryden. 
ot ſix, 9 95 


| Thus, while we are * 


Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not ſing an ode? 
Shall now that holy fire, 

In us, that ſtrongly glow'd, 
In this cold air, expire? 


| Though i in the utmoſt Peak, 

A while we do remain, 
Amongſt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to ſleet and rain, 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, 

To exerciſe our vein. | 
Who though bright Phoebus beams 

Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nympbs abound, 
And by old Camber's ſtreams 
Be many wonders found; 


Yet many rivers dear 
Here glide in filver ſwathes, "abs 
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And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 


T' aſſwage breme winter's ſeathes, 


In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholeſome is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and ev'ry where, 
The muſe is ſtill in ure. Drayton. 


Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort 
8 poems. 
And may at laſt my weary age, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, - 
The hairy gown and moſly cell, 
W here I may fit, and nightly ſpell - 
Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky does ſhew, ca 
Aad ev'ry herb that ons the-dew. Milton; 


Of ten, which is the common meaſure of heroic: 
and tragic poetry. 
Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 


Betwixt hea wn, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; 
Whence all things, though remote, are 8 
around, 
And thither bring their undulating ſound. 
The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of pow'r. 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r; 
A thouſand winding entries, long and wide, 
Receive of freſh reports, a flowing tide. | 
A thouſand crannies, in the walls, are made 
Nor gates nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 
| 9 - *Tis 
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*Tis built of braſs,. the better to diffuſe 

The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news; 
Where echos, in repeating echos, play: 

A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 

Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But, a deaf noiſe of ſounds, that never ceaſe ; 

Confus' d, and chiding, like the hollow rore 

Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore z 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 

When Jave, to diſtance, drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 

Of erouds, or iſſuing forth, or ent ring in: 

A thorough-fair of news, where ſome de viſe 

Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies; 

The troubled air, with empty ſounds, they beat, 

Intent to hear, aad eager to repeat. Dryden. 

In all theſe meaſures, the accents are to be 
placed on even ſyllables; and every line, conſi- 


dered by itſelf, is more harmonious, as this rule 
is more ſtrictly obſerved. 


Our trochaic meaſures are. 


Of three ſyllables, 
Here we may, 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stop our breath: 
Other joys 
Are but toys. 


Of five, 1 
Ia the days of old, _ 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt anno. 
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Of feven,. | 
Faireſt piece of well-form'd cm; 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. 

In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed 
on the odd ſyllables. 
Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, 
and above the reſt, thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten 
ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verſes ſome- 
times of twelve ſyllable, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all their Cambrian hires, their heads that 
bear fo high, 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their foils, with an ambitious 
e, 
Merviniafor her hills, as for their matchleſs erouds, 
The neareſt, that are ſaid, to kiſs the wand'ring 
| clouds, 
Eſpecial audience craves, offended withthethron g. 
That ſhe, of all the reſt, neglected was ſo long; 
Alledging for herſelf, when thro' the Saxons' 
ride, 
The god-like race of Brute toSevern' 8 ſerting ſide 
Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 
Theſe whom devouring war, elſe every where did 
.. grieve: | 
And when all Wales deſide, (by fortune or by 
might) 
Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient right, 
A conſtant maiden till, ſhe only did remain, 
The laſt her genuine laus which floutly did retain. 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things; 
So only She is rich, in mountains, meres, and 
. ſprings, - 
And holds herſelf as great inher ſuperfluous waſte, 
As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac d. 
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And of fourteen, as Chapman s Homer. 
And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a long 


way gone, 


And either knoweth not his way, or elfe would 
let f 
His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. = 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an Alex · 
-  endrine, is now uſed to diverſify heroic Aer: 
Waller was ſmoorh, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 

The long majeſtic. march, and energy divine. 

The pauſe in the Alexandrine 2 be at the 
fixth ſyllable. 

The verſe of fonrinen ſyllables is now broken 
into a ſoft lyric meaſure of verſes, conſiſting al - 
2 of eight ſyllables and fix. 

She, to receive thy radiant name, 
_  Selets a whiter ſpace; *" 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay: - 
Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day, 
Shall I lament to ſee. | 

We have another meaſure very quick aud 
lively, and therefore much uſed in ſongs, which 
may be called the anaprfiic, in which the accent 
reſts upon every third ſyllable. 

May I govern my paſſions with abſolute ſway, 
And grow wiſer and batter as life wears away.. 

In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched 
from the firſt foot; as, 8 a 
| Diogenes ſurly and probd. 

I think not of Tris, nor Iris of ms: 

Theſe meaſures are varied by many combina- 


cis, and Tometiazes by double _— , Fn. 


J 
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with or without rhyme, as in the heroic meaſure. 
"Tis heaven itſelf, that points out an hereaſtery 
And intimates eternity to man. 
So in that of eight ſyllables, | | 
They neither added, nor ee len | 
' They neither wanted, nor abounded. :: - 0 
In that of ſeven, 
+ For reſiſtance I could fear none, 


But with twenty Ships had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 


Haſt atchiev'd "ur fix alone. 

In that of fix, 

"Twas when the ſeas were roaring, * 

With hollow blaſts of wind, 

A damſel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclin'd, 

In the anapeſtic, | ; . 
When terrible tempeſts * us, 1 
And mountainous billows affright, 

Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 
But ſxilful induſtry ſteers right. 
To theſe meaſures, and their N may be 

reduced every ſpecies of En 1 

Dur verſification admits of few licences, except 

a /ynalepha, or eli ſion of e in rhe before a vowel, 
as, t// eternal ;' and more rarely of o in 0, as, Pace 
cept ; and a fynerefts, by which two ſhort vowels 

_ coaleſce into one ſyllable, as queſtion, ſpecial ; or 

a word is contracted by the expulſion of a ſhort 

vowel before a liquid; as, av rice, temp rance. 


Of RHETORICAL FIGURES. 


The Rhetorical figures are, 1. A Trope. 
2. APleonaſm, 3. Hips. 
A Trope 
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A Trope is a word or phraſe uſed to expreſs 
a ſenſe different from the literal; as, when we 
ſay, A block-head,. an aſs, for a flupid fellow : To 
wwaſh the Mach-rowr, for a fruitleſs undertaking. 

Note. This change. of ſenſe is never to be 
uſed, unleſs it add dignity. to the expreſſions or 
render it more fignificant. 

Tropes are of various kinds; but chiefly theſe 
four, viz. Metaphor, nn Synecdoche, » 
and Irony: 

A Metaphor is a thort miſe: or mage: taken- 
from one ſubje& to expreſs ſome reſemblance of 
another; as when we ſay, Boiling with rage: 
Bridle your paſſion: Here the image of a boiling 
pot is made uſe of to expreſs a very high degree 
of rage: And that of. a-bridle to ſignify the Fee 


Nraining of ſome paſſion. 


AMetonymy is that figure, whereby one LA”! is 
put for another; as, Hedied by ſicel, i. e. by a ſword. 
A Synecdoche is that figure of ſpeechg by 
which, a part is taken for the whole, or the 
| whole, for a part; as, And there went out to 
John all Judea and Ferufa and were «ll bap- 
-tized of him in the river of Jordan, confeſſing 
their ſins. The /ou),. for the whole perſon. - 
Irony is that mode of ſpeech, in which, by 
the tone of the voice, we ſhew, that ſomething 
very different from what the words would ha- 
turally expreſs, is plainly: intended; as, when 
we ſay, He is a very honeft fellow.; meaning He.is 
4 very great villain. He is a Fa Kern indeed ; j 
meaning a great Har. 
2. A Pleonaſm is that mode of ſerch, in 
which unneceſſary, words are 5 as, They are 


i Atrictiy 
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 Priflly united by friendſhip tc gelber; | for, By friend- | 
ſhip, thy are ſtrictiy . 1 ſaw it with my own 
ger, meaning ſimply, Iſau it. But if it ſhould 
be denied that I Jaw it, to expreſs the ſame 
thing with greater emphaſis, it might very pro- 
perly be ſaid, I ſaw it with my vun eyes; or, 

n 4 w t 1 ſaw with my own eyes ? 

An ellipſis is that figure of ſpeech, | by 
which ſome word or phraſe is left out in a fen- 
tence without obſcuring the ſenſe; as, m 
1. The word mentioned immediately dane | 
as, Cæſar came, ſaw, and conquered, where it is 
unneceſſary to ſay, Ceſar came, Caſar ſaw, Ceſar 

conquered. Jever did, and ever will love you, i. e. 
Tae did love you, and ever will love you. 

2, In a relative ſentence, that is, a ſentence 
having the relative 2who, which, or that in it, the 
Antecedent word may be left out; as, All the 
promiſes eubich fe. made, he now denies, i. e. be now 
denies all the promiſes, witch promiſec— _ 
3. When by ſome other means, the thought 
is expreſſed, as pointing to a man, it is unneceſ- 
fary to ſay, What man is that man? but only 
N bo is that. ? or What man is that? 

4. Words clearly underſtood, by mentioning 
others, may be left out; as, I hen you paſs the 
bridge, turn to the right, i. e. to the right band. 

5- The word thing or act when evidently un- 
derſtood may be omitted ; as, It is hard to bear 
reproach, i. e. It is a hard thing, &c. 

6. The relative uh, whom, which, and that 
may ſometimes be omitted as, This it the man 
| of ſpoke of, i. e. of whom I ſpoke. Send me the goods 

JT bought, i. e. which I bought. 

| 7. A whole 
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prevailing in aur country ) renders us in a manner, 
barbarous towards one another; but as it { a ſpi- 


{ a ſpirit of, Rc.) widens our breaches, and a 
ſpirit of, Ste.] tranſmits our preſent paſſions, and 
{a ſpirit. of, &c. tragſnits wir preſent ) prejudices 


to qur poſter 
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7. A whole clauſe may be omitted; as, It is 
matter of ſerious concern. to generous. and be- 
nevolent minds, to ſee. a ſpirit of diſſention pre- 
vailin in our country; not only as it a ſpirit of 
diſuntion prevailing in oui country] deſtroys virtue, 
ade kat, greening, in Cas 
roy common ſenſe, and (a ſpirit of diſſntiam 


rit of diſſentian,. &c.] perpetuates gur animoſities, 
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